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THE BANYAN TREE. 


This triumph of vegetation is found 
tn the East Indies and is a marvel to 
all travellers from the north that look 
upon it, Each tree is in itself a grove. 
It lives to a very old age, and is con- 
stantly increasing from the out-ide, 
its habit being to send down limbs or 
suckers from its branches, that take 
root in the rich soil and form supports 
to the parent tree. Milton speaks of 
the banyan tree as 


“Branching so broad and long, that in 
the ground 

The bending twigs take root; and 
daughters grow 

About the mcther tree; a pillared shade, 


* High overarched, with echoing walls 


betweeu.” 


The main trunk grows to an enormous 
size. At Anjer Point, isle of Java, is 
a banyan tree, supposed to be of great 
antiquity, large enough to. shelter 
thousands of people, and is esteemed a 
great luxury as a resort by the natives. 
The dense shadow of a banyan, hardly 
evident in our illustration, preventy the 
growth of vegetation beneath the 
branches, and leaves the walk beneath 
free from any obstruction. 

Among the Hindoos the banyam tree . 
is their temple of worship, and the 
many idols receive there due devotion. 
Fetish oracles are always eonsulted at 
night beneath the shadows of the ban- 
yan, the bounds of which are held 
sacred against the approach of any foot 
but his who seeks. the oracle. When 
the inquirer arrives he finds a large 
fire made upon the ground, and the 
presents which he has brought he 
places in the hands of the priests who 
are in atiendauce. Sometimes the 
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inquirer is told that he shall have the honor 
of giving them to the fetish himself. He is 
then dire ted to elevate his presents above 
his head, and to fix his eyes steadfastly upon 
the ground, for should he ‘look up, the fetish, 
he is told, will inflict blindness upon him for 
his sacrilegious gaze. Who or what it is in 
the overhanging branches of the tree that re- 
ceives the present, will be readily conjectured. 
The inquirer is then instructed to sit down 
and look into the fire without turning his 
head or speaking, and two or three priests 
walk round him in a circle, chanting some 
hymn to the fetish, and waiting to receive the 
inquirer’s application. After a time the 
oracle gives a response, in a shrill small voice, 
intended to convey the idea that it proceeds 
from a supernatural source. 

All feasible precautions are used to inspire 
the people with awe and fear, to deter them 
from visiting the sacred groves at such times 
from motives of mere curiosity. It is incul- 
cated that, should an unbeliever in the fetish 
enter the enclosure, he would be immediately 
discovered, and summarily punished. Tle 
fate of one irreyerent visitor is dwelt upon 
with great solemnity. It is stated that when 
he arrived, and sat down by the fire, a chain 
came down through the dense branches and 
dragged him up to the skies, where he is now 
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employed in drawing up water from the sea, 
which the fetishes send back to earth in an- 
swer to the applications made to them for 
rain! 

It would need little help, for one at all 
imaginative, to people these woods with more 
spirits than the fetish priests ever dreamt of, 
and such tales as the preceding, in the ears 
of the superstitious, would need no special 
confirmation to keep them away. Light, 
however, thanks to missionary effort, but 
more to the British ministry of force, has 
changed materially the character of Fetishism, 
and our description is rather of the past, ex- 
cept in the far interior, where it is still ob- 
served. But it is destined to cease altogether, 
and Brahminism, though it may still be the 
system of the Hindoos, will be so tinctured 
with civilization that its form alone will be 
left. The banyan, however, will always: re- 
main, for more humane uses, and instead of 
being groves of sacrifice to monstrous idols 
with rites of superstitious horror and impo- 
sition, they will be breathing places for en- 
franchised people, or objects of admiration 
dissociated from wickedness and wrong. But 
little is written about the banyan tree, and 
from the missionary works that we have 
consulted, we have been scarcely able tv 
obtain a hint. 


THE POTATO. 


The potato holds so prominent a place 
among the produets of our country, and in- 
deed of the world, that anything relating to 
it is matter of interest to the reader, whether 
agriculturally or commercially considered. 
As an article of commerce, the potato is 
nearly as prominent as wheat, and fortunes 
are made in speculation upon it, the country 
being traversed by runners forestalling the 
market, who establish depots in different 
places, at points convenient to rail or steam- 
boat, that are drawn upon as consumption 
determines in the large cities. The poiato is 
an essential article of food, and of so general 
and extensive use, that a vast amount is 
necessary to supply the demand. Hence the 
stock in constantly moving, and often intense 
excitement prevails among the speculators. 
The shrewdest win, of course, and it is amus- 
ing to listen to the various expedients resorted 
to to make a point. During dhe war much 
money was made by the bvider ones who 


bought up everything, and one distinguished 
operator in this city made ten thousand dol- 
lars in the space of one month. An anecdote 
illustrating modes of operation may not be 
amiss here. It so happened, on one occasion, 
that several car loads of potatoes arrived at 
one depot in Boston, consigned to different 
parties. It was a time of doubt in the potato 
market, the tendency of prices being down- 
ward. Effort was made to sell upon the 
track, the parties unwilling tostore any more 
under the declining value. As things thus 
stood, one of the dealers reduced his price 
materially, drawing custom from the rest, 
who in self-defence, put their prices down be- 
low his, when he, through another party, 
went round and bought up all the rest, boldly 
daring to bull the market, instantly putting 
his demand up to a poiut much beyond what 
he asked originally, and eommanding the 
market by holling every bushel, making a 
s:nall fortune by the shrewd operation. 
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It is commonly supposed that the potato 
originated in Peru, though thé@tuber now in 
use is said to have been carried to England, 
from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1586. 
There are various evidences of its use a+ an 
article of food at a very early time, though it 
was shyly and suspiciously adopted. Science 
has done much for improvement in this tuber, 
and the descriptions most popular are the 
result of patient experiment in culture. It 
does not require a very old man to name 
changes in varieties. There were the Mo- 
hawk, Long Red, Ladies’ Finger, Bluenose, 
White Chenango, etc., now obsolete or known 
ouly in remote localities, the principal and 
favorite varieties at this present time being 
the Jackson White, Peach- 
blow, and the Black Che- 
nango, unpopular from its 
color, but excellent. The 
Early Rose was a recent 
variety, presenting, it is said, 
rare claims, one of which 
was the high price demand- 
ed for seed, but all speak 
well of it. There are 
many kinds of potato 
known, each presenting 
some peculiar merit. These 
varieties belong to our own 
country ; there are, of course, 
as many in other lands, 
where it is a staple, culti- 
vated as an article of hu- 
man food or for cattle, and 
scientific experiments are 
constantly being made with 
it. These are indigenous to 
the foreign soil and cannot 
reproduce themselves here. 
The good varieties are all secured by saving 
the seed, but when once procured their prop- 
agation can only be continued by the eyes. 
lnstances are on record where out of three 
hundred varieties not one was like the 
original, and only three of the number worth 
perpetuating. In order to procure the seeds 
for sowing, the potato-ball should be gathered 
when it is perfectly ripe and dried, and then 
the seed should be rubbed out by the hand. 
They should be kept in some dry place till 
the next spring, and then sown in shallow 
boxes in a good pulverized soil. When four 
or five inches high the young plants should 
be carefully transplanted into properly pre- 
pared beds, allowing six inches space for each 
plant, keeping the bed clear of weeds. At 
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the end of the season small tubers will be 
found on the roots of each plant, which must 
be kept dry for planting vext spring, and at 
the close of the second year of patient waiting 
the result may be seen. It will thus be noted 
how long it may require to produce even one 
good variety. 

In thus speaking of the potato, we are pre- 
pared to illustrate the disease to which it has 
been constantly liable since 1845, when the 
Potato Rot, commencing in Germany, and 
rapidly spreading, carried dismay to so many 
hearts in this country and in Eugope, es- 
pecially in Ireland, where it was the main 
dependence of the peasantry, in that potato- 
fed country. In 1789 a severe and early frost 


1. A MAGNIFIED VIEW OF A SLICE OF RIPE POTATO. 


destroyed the tubers in the ground and 
caused great suffering and famine; in 1522 
the rotting of the potatoes after harvesting 
produced the same effects. In 1831 famine 
and pestilence succeeded the failure of the 
crops in the western counties resulting from 
an inexplicable disease to which the name of 
“taint” was given. This di-ease reappeared 
in 1838 with like result. Between this and 
1845, the potato was affected in a variety of 
forms, taking the name of mildew, murrain, 
rot aud pestilence, that baffled the inquiries of 
scientific men and of practical agriculturists. 
The rot of ’45 began seriously in the autumn, 
but the next year a single week’s time was 
sufficient to destroy an entire crop. Passing 
over the potato field the tops gave an 
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appearance of complete destruction, while an 
efluvia was emitted of a very offensive 
character. One account of this rot imputes 
its origin to the island of St. Helena in 1840. 
The disease was most erratic in its course. 
From midsummer, 1845, when it made its ap- 
pearance in East Germany, it spread in a few 
weeks over all the western part of the conti- 
nent, even to the coast of Portugal, missing, 
however, the northwest of Spain, and not ad- 
vancing so far as the Mediterranean. It 
reached England in August, extending at 
once to Ireland, and was stopped on the 
north only by the Highlands. Half the crop 
of Europe was destroyed and a famine was 
feared. It reached this country the same 


season, and the anxiety that prevailed will be 
well remembered by those who were then in 
the rural districts. Some varieties were 


affected more than others, which started an 
investigation that led to an explanation of 
the causes of the disease and their remedies, 
and to our own scientists the world is in- 
debted for the most light upon the subject. 
Our illustrations present the appearance of 
the stem and the root under the progress of 
the disease, compared with a section of the 
potato in a sound and healthy state, as in 
Fig. 1. The potato is composed of a myriad 
of minute cells, or sacs, containing the fari- 
nacious matter, or starch, that gives the tuber 
its peculiar value as food, and its commercial 
value. The destruction of a crop of potatoes 
is a great drawback to the starch business, of 
which this affords the material, in a great 
degree. The average yield of starch is said 
to be from eight to twelve pounds from one 
bushel of potatoes. In Stowe, Vermont, is a 
large starch factory that consumes abvut 
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2. BLOTCHES ON A POTATO LEAF. 


100,000 bushels of potatoes yearly, and Poland, 
in Maine, hag long given largely to commerce 
in the same direction. Of its farinacious 
qualities it is stated that in Glasgow experi- 
ments were made upon some prisoners to 
whom it was given as an article of diet. Ten 
young men and boys were fed on boiled 
potatoes—two pounds for breakfast, three 
for dinner and one for supper. There was a 
gain on an average of nearly three and one 
half pounds. The healthiness of the Irish 
children is well known, and there are foun: 
those who live on potatoes exclusively, who 
have more energy and better muscle than the 
beef-eaters. The value of the potato, there- 
fore, is well established, but it is only as we 
see it here represented that it possesses these 
beneficent properties; and the severity of its 
loss may be predicated on the diseased aud 


blasted specimen also presented in Fig. 4. 
Sometime since Rev. W. T. Wylie offered 
a prize of $100 for the best essay on the 
potato, which prize has been awarded w D. 
H. Compton, and the essay published, for sale 
by Crosby & Damrell, of this city, in which 
the subject has been treated exhaustively. 
We select the following from its pages: 
“The tinal or culminating cause of the 
disease known as the ‘ potato rot’ is Botrytis 
(perynospora) infestans. (Fig. 5.) This may 
be jnduced by many and various predisposing 
causes, such as feebleness of constitution of 
the variety planted, rendering them an easy 
prey to thedisease; by planting on low, moist 
land, or on land highly enriched by nitro- 
genous manures, causing a morbid growth 
which invites the disease; also by insects or 
their larve puncturing or eating off the leaves 
or vines. But by far the most widespread 
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and most common cause of the discase Is 

sudden changes of atmospheric temperature, 
particularly when accompanied by rain. 
Drought, though quite protracted and severe, 
unless accompanied by strong drying winds, 
and followed by sudden and great reduction 
of temperature, seldom affects the potato 
seriously. It is not uncommon in 
the Northern States, during the 
months of August and September, 
for strong westerly winds to prevail 
for many days in succession. These 
winds, coming from the great 
American desert, are almost wholly 
devoid of moisture, and their aridity 
is often such that vegetation withers 
before them as at the touch of fire. 
[Evaporation is increased in a pro- 
digiously rapid ratio with the velocity 
of wind. The effects of the exces- 
sive exhalation from the leaves of 
plants exposed to the sweep of such 
drying winds are at once seriously 
apparent. 

“When these winds finally cease, 
the atmosphere has a low relative 
humidity, not enough moisture re- 
mains in the air to prevent radiation ; 
the heat absorbed by the earth 
through the day is, during the bright, 
cloudless night, rapidly radiated and 
lust in space, and a reduction in 
temperature of twenty to thirty 
degrees is the consequence. 

“In the first place, the potato 
vines suffer by excessive exhalation ; 
in the second, by sudden sotustion 
of temperature, and, though not \ 
frozen, their functions are much N 
ranged, and their vitality greatly en- 
fee: led. To use a common expres- 
sion, the plant ‘ has caught a violent 
cold that has settled on the lungs.’ 

“The leaves (Fig. 2), which are 
the lungs of plants, now fail to 
perform their functions properly. 
The points of many of the leaves turn 
brown, eurl up, and die. 

“ The ascending sap, not being fully elabo- 
rated by the diseased leaves, vozes out 
through the skin of the stalk in a thick, 
viscous state, and the plant to all appearance 
is in a state of consumption. (Fig. 3.) 

“At this stage the ever-present minute 
spores of the Botrytis infestans eagerly 
pounce on the sickly plant, fastening them- 
selves on its most diseased parts. The Botry- 
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tis infestans is a cryptogamous plant, and is 
included in the Mucidineous family (moulds.) 
It is a vegetable parasite preying upon the 
living potato plant, like lice or other animal 
parasites upon the animal species. 

“At first this mould forms webby, creeping 
filaments, known in botanical language as 


8. A DISEASED STEM. 


mycelium. These rootlike fibres then branch 
out, sending out straight or decumbent 
articulated stems. The beadlike joints fil! 
up successively with seeds or spores, which 
are discharged at the proper time to multiply 
the species. 

“Under favorable conditions of warmth 
and moisture, the mycelium spreads very 
rapidly. Spore. are soon formed and matured, 
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to be carried to plants not yet infected. 
Rains also wash the seminal dust down the 
plant, causing it to fasten and grow on the 
vine near the ground. The roots of the 
parasite penetrate and split up the stalk even 
to the medullary canal. 

“These roots exude a poisonous substance, 
which is carried by the elaborated descend- 
ing sap down to the tubers, and as the largest 
tubers require the largest amount of elabo- 
rated sap for their development, they will, 
consequently, receive the greatest quantity of 
the vitiating principle, and will, on digging, 


be found a mass of rottenness, when the. 


smaller ones are often but slightly affected. 
The Botrytis infestans cannot gain a lodg- 


4. PROGRESS OF THE POTATO DISEASE. 


ment on vines that are truly healthy and 
vigorous, high authority to the contrary. 

“ Healthy varieties, growing in a sheltered 
situation on dry, new soil, to which no 
nitrogenous manures have been applied, can- 
not be infected, though brushed with other 
vines covered with the fungus. Different 
varieties, and sometimes different members 
of the same variety, are not always alike 
affected by the disease, though growing in 
the same hill. 

“As will be noticed, the potato disease 
is rather an effect than a cause, and appears 
to have been designed to prevent members 
enfeebled by an accident or otherwise from 
pywpagating their species by putting such 
members out of existence. Ozone, supposed 
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to bea peculiar form of oxygen, is exhaled 
from every part of the green surface of plants 
in health, and effectually repels the attacks 
of mildew; but it is found that when the at- 
mosphere is very dry, or, on the other hand, 
very humid, plants cease to evolve ozone, and 
are therefore unprotected. Winds from the 
ocean are strongly ozonic, and it is ascertain- 
ed that plants growing on soil to which salt 
has been applied evolve more ozone than 
others. Hence the benefit derived from the 
use of salt on potato lands.” 

A remedy for rot the writer suggests, is 
plaster, which he bas tried effectually. It is 
to be applied the moment signs of the disease 
are apparent, and continued until the trouble 
has disappeared. The plas- 
ter will give the plants a 
green aud fresh appearance, 
and produce an effect that 
will be a sufficient voucher 
of healthfulness, that will be 
rewarded by added strength 
and health to the plants. 
Another writer has used 
superphosphate with suc- 
cess. He says: 

“ Last spring I planted my 
potatoes on newly broken 
ground in an old field which 
bad been manured but very 
little for many years; so I 
thought I would try the ex- 
periment with the super- 
phosphate, this time with 
proper care. I used Brad- 
ley’s and put a great spoon- 
ful into each hill, leaving a 
certain number of bills with- 
out the phosphate; and at 
harvest I found both by weight and by meas- 
ure, that it had paid me just thirty per cent 
on the whole cost of using it. But this is not 
all. My neighbors say their potatoes are 
rotting badly in the cellar. Mine are not. I 
never had them keep better. And I do not 
know how to account for this, unless it be 
owing to the effects of the phosphate. This 
I do know; my potatoes were all ripe and 
dug before the great rains came in the fall, 
which was not the case with those that rot 
and where the phosphate was not used. 
With what little experience I have bad with 
this fertilizer, I should not feel safe in trying 
to raise potatoes on wornout land without 
using it, until I find something that is equally 


cheap and good for that purpose.” 
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We give the folowing account of a late ex- 
periment upon the potato, regarding which 
we are not prepared to decide, but any hint 
is worthy of attention, when coming from a 
proper source: 

“Several experiments were made by M. H. 
Gilliodts of the Admin'strative Council of 
France, to test the influence of flowering 
upon the yield of potatoes, the results of 
which have been so significant and conclusive, 
that he has come to the determination to 
‘hold up an excellent practice, the suppres- 
sion of the floral organs in the potato.’ Ie 
concludes that the buds should be removed 
as soon as possible, in order to prevent the 
fixing of the nourishing principles necessary 
to the complete formation of the floral organs, 
and that the removal should be done by hand 
rather than with any sickle or other sharp 
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inches deep. Where land is free from stone 
ag sod, the covering may be well and rapidly 
done with a light plow. Immediately after 
planting, sprinkle over and around each hill 
a large handful of unleached wodd-ashes and 
salt—a half bushel of fine salt mixed with a 
barrel of ashes is about the right proportion. 
If ashes cannot be obtained, as is sometimes 
the case, apply instead about the same 
quantity of lime slacked in brine as strong as 
salt will make it. The potato from its reca- 
liar organization has a hungering and thirst- 
ing after potash. Wood-ashes exactly meet 
its wants in this direction. Lime indirectly 
supplies potash by liberating what was before 
inert in the soil. Salt in small quantities in- 
duces vigorous, healthy growth. To obtain 
the best results, the ashes or lime should be 
covered with about half aninchof soil. This 


5. PARASITES AT WORK. 


implement, as the latter would be liable to 
injure the vines or tops of the potato.” 

The modes of cultivating the potato are 
about as numerous as the cultivators, and we 
suppose it is impossible to lay down any rule 
beyond a few general principles; the intelli- 
gent farmer understands the necessity of 
right seed and right soil, and watching and 
judging from year to year the results of his 
particular mode. We give Mr. Compton’s 
mode as best favoring our views: 

“Prepare the ground by thorough plowing, 
making it decidedly mellow. Mark it out 
four feet apart each way, if to be planted in 
hills, by plowing broad, flat-bottomed furrows 
about three inches deep. At the crossings 
drop three pieces of potato, cut, as directed, 
in sections of two or three eyes each. Place 
the pieces so as to represent the points of a 
triangle, each piece being about a foot distant 
from each of the other two. If the cut side 
is put down, it is better; cover about two 


plan of manuring in the hill is recommended 
ouly in cases where the fertilizers named are 
in limited supply, and it is desirable to make 
the most of them. Maximum crops have 
been obtained by using the fertilizers named 
in the manner described; but where they 
can be obtained at low prices, it is certainly 
advisable, and requires less labor, to apply all 
three, ashes, lime and salt, broadcast in 
bountiful quantities, and harrow it in before 
the ground is marked out for planting.” 

Changing seed is very advantageous, and is 
recommended by all scientific cultivators. 
The soundest and best potatoes should be 
selected for seed, as from the perfection of 
the seed the health and vigor of the plants is 
likely to ensue. But this matter, also, with 
cultivation, is to be left to the intelligent 
farmer who reads and thinks and watches 
and adapts all of his operations to the con- 
tingencies and circumstances of the case, as 
they, like the potatoes, come up. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
THE BUMBOAT WO MAN’S STORY. 


I’ old, my dears, and shrivelled with age, 
and work, and grief, 

My eyes are gone, and my teeth have been 
drawn by Time, the thief! 

For terrible sights I’ve seen, and dangers 
great I’ve ran— 

I'm nearly seventy now, and my work is 
almost done! 


Ah! I’ve been young in my time, and I’ve 
played the deuce with men! 

I'm speaking of ten years past—I was barely 
sixty then; 

My cheeks were mellow and soft, and my 
eyes were large and sweet, 

Poll Pineapple’s eyes were the standing toast 
of the Union Fleet! 


A bumboat woman was I, and I faithfully 
served the ships 

With apples, and cakes, and fowls, and beer, 
and one cent dips— 

Aud beef for the generous mess, where the 
officers dine at nights, 

And fine fresh peppermint drops for the rol- 
licking midshipmites. 


Of all the kind commanders who anchored in 
Portsmouth Bay, 

By far the sweetest of all was kind Lieuten- 
ant Belaye. 

Lieutenant Belaye commanded the gunboat 
Hot Cross Bun; 

‘She was seven and thirty feet in length, and 
she carried a gun. 


With the laudable view of enhancing his 
country’s naval pride, 

When people inquired her size, Lieutenant 
Belaye replied, 

“O, my ship, my ship is the first of the Hun- 
dred and Seventy-ones!” 

Which meant her tonnage, but people im- 
agined it meant her guns. 


Whenever I went on board he would beckon 
me down below, 

“Come down, Little Buttercup, come” (for 
he loved to call me so), 

And he’d tell of the fights at sea in which 
he'd taken a part; 

And so Lieutenant Belaye won poor Poll 
Pineapple’s heart! 


But at length his orders came, and he said 
one day, said he, 

“I’m ordered to sail with the Hot Cross Bun 
to the German Sea.” 

And the Portsmouth maidens wept, when 
they learnt the evil day, 

For every Portsmouth maid loved good Lieu- 
tenant Belaye. 


And I went to a back back street, with plenty 
of cheap cheap shops, 

And I bought an oilskin hat, and a second- 
hand suit of slops. 

And I went to Lieutenant Belaye (and he 
never suspected me/), 

Aud I entered myself as a chap as wanted to 
go to sea. 


We sailed that afternoon at the mystic hour 
of one, 

Remarkably nice young men were the crew, 
of the Hot Cross Bun. 
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A Romance 


I’m sorry to say that I’ve heard that sailors 
sometimes swear, 

But I never yet heard a Bun say anything 
wrong, I declare. 


When Jack tars meet, they meet with a 
“ messmate, ho! What cheer?” 

But here on the Hot Cross Bun, it was, “ How 
do you do, my dear ?” 

When Jack tars growl, I believe they growl 
with a big big D—, 

But the strongest oath of the Hot Cross Buns 
was a mild “ Dear me!” 


Yet, though they were all well-bred, you 
could scarcely call them slick, 

Whenever a sea was on, they were all ex- 
tremely sick. 

And whenever the weather was calm, and 
the wind was light and fair, 

They spent more time than a sailor 
should, on his back back hair. 


They certainly shivered and shook 
when ordered aloft to run, 

And they screamed when Lieutenant 
Belaye discharged his only gun. 
And as he was proud of his gun—such 

pride is hardly wrong— 
The lieutenant was blazing away at 
intervals all day long. 


They all agreed very well, though at 
times you heard it said, 

That Dill had a way of his own, of mak- 
ing his lips look red; 

That Joe looked quite his age, or somebody 
might declare 

That Barnacle’s long pigtail was never his 
own own hair. 


Belaye would admit that his men were of no 
great use to him, 

“But then,” he would say, “ there is little to 
do on a gunboat trim. ° 

Ican hand, and reef, and steer, and fire my 
big gun, too; 

And it is such a treat to sail with a gentle 
well-bred crew.” 


I saw him every day! How the happy mo- 
ments sped! 

Reef topsails! Make all taut! There’s dirty 
weather ahead! 

(I do not mean that tempests threatened the 
Hot Cross Bun, 

In that case, I don’t know whatever we 
should have done!) 
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After a fortnight’s cruise, we put into port 
one day, : 

And off on leave for a week went kind Lieu- 
tenant Belaye; 

And after a long long week had passed (and 
it seemed like a life), 

Lieutenant Belaye returned to his ship with 
a fair young wife! . 


He up, and he says, says he, “ O crew of the 
Hot Cross Bun, 

Here is the wife of my heart, for the church 
has made us one!” 

And as he uttered the word, the crew went 
out of their wits, 

And all fell down in so many separate faint- 
ing fits. 


And then their hair came down, or off, as the 


case might be, 


And lo! the rest of the crew were simple 
girls, like me, 

Who had all fled from their homes in a sail- 
or’s blue array, 

To follow the shifting fate of kind Lieutenant 
Belaye. 


It’s strange to think that J should ever have 
loved young men, 

But I'm speaking of ten years past—I was 
barely sixty then, 

And now my cheeks are furrowed, with grief 
and age, I trow! 

And poor Poll Pineapple’s eyes have lost 
their lustre now! 


Jerrold said one day he would make a pun 
upon anything his friends would put to him. 
A friend asked him whether he could pun 
upon the signs of the zodiac; to which he 
promptly replied, “ By Gemini, I Cancer.” 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S PHAETON. 


This beautiful light pony carriage of the 
queen is not seen now as it was in the old 
time when Prince Albert was the companion 
of her drives, aud sustained her by his coun- 


sels. When the good prince died, it was a 
sad day for the queen, and she has since 
mourned, in almost monastic seclusion, for 
the companionship she has lost. So much 
has this been the fact that the English people 


have found fault, and looked upon her ab- 
sence as a slight of their superior claims to 
those of the deceased prince, but still she 
mourns, maugre their complaint, and will 
never probably take the conspicuous position 
she formerly did, to the delight of fashionable 
modists and dealers in court haberdashery. 
But she appears at Balmoral and Windsor— 
the two extremes of her kingdom—and the 
phaeton still appears occasionally bearing the 
solitary queen from place to place. Such a 
carriage might well incite instantly to a 
drive, so elegant is it and graceful, were the 
possessor any one but a queen mourning for 
her mate. The carriage weighs scarcely three 
hundred pounds, The height of the fore 
wheels is only eighteen inches, and of the 
hind wheels thirty inches. The phaeton is 
cane body, of the George IV. style, with 
movable head. The fore part is iron, but 
very light and elegant, and beautifully paint- 
ed. It was selected by the queen for her own 
use, and was intended for a small Shetland 
pony. The tires of the wheels are wide, to 
prevent the cutting up of the lawns and 
grounds over which it may be driven. The 
workmanship is very fine, the only royal in- 
signia about it being a small crown painted 
on the back. Nothing could be better adapt- 
ed for ease and comfort, and it was a pleas- 
ure to the queen to take her younger children 
in the carriage and drive them in the park 
at Windsor Castle, forming a beautiful domes- 
tic picture for all the mothers of England to 
admire, who said “God bless our noble 
queen!” in song and spirit wherever she 
appeared. The mausoleum at Frogmore in- 
tervenes between that time and the present, 
the children have left her and become pa- 
rents themselves, and the pony phaeton is but 
a reminder to the poor queen of departed 
joys. There are those of ber children, be- 
sides, who have not pleased the queen by 
fuilowing the example set them by their 
noble and princely father, and everything 
has combined to make her widowhood one of 
peculiar desolation, but her country has her 
heart, and the happiness of the world her 
wish. Her sympathy is broad and deep, the 
rich and the poor having equal place in her 
regard. And this is what the picture of her 
pony carriage conjures up. A rumor comes 
that another occupant of the pony phaeton 
will soon be seen in a Prince of Schleswig. 
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THE aaa AND PORT OF SYRA. 
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The island of Syra is one of the most Inter- 
esting of the Greek Archipelago; it is about 
ten miles long and nearly seven broad. The 
coast is bold and rugged, with numerous in- 
dentations, and that on the east, in which is 
situ.ted the port of Syra, as seen in our illus- 
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tration on page 217, is an excellent harbor, 
affording protection fcr the commerce of the 
world, or such portions of it as choose to 
visit the port. The capital, Syra, lying upon 
the hillside overlooking the port, is near the 
site of the ancient Syra, and during the 
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Greek war for independence it became the 
centre of Greek commerce, and increased 
from four thousand to its present populous 
status, comprising some forty thousand in- 
habitants. The convenience and excellence 
of its port and its central situation render 
it desirable as a commercial depot, and it has 
much foreign trade, steamers from all parts 
of Europe being in constant communication 
with it. It is also the seat of the Protestant 
Missions in the Levant. The interior of the 
island is intersected by hills and narrow val- 
leys, and though in some parts almost sterile, 
partly from a deficiency of water, is generally 
covered with a soil of great fertility, produc- 
ing in abundance wheat, barley, cotton, wine 
and figs. The climate is cooler and more 
humid than that of the surrounding islands, 
and has the reputation of being very salubri- 
ous. The town consists of a number of tol- 
erably spacious streets and well-built houses, 

It was feared, during the threatened war 
between Greece and Turkey, on accuvunt of 
the sympathy of the latter with the Cretans, 
that Syra would be the theatre of violence. 
A Greek armed vessel, going with men and 
munitions to aid the Cretans, was interrupt- 
ed by the Turkish blockade, and compelled 
to run into Syra, after firing upon the Turk- 
ish admiral. The Turk was prevented from 
following her into port and inflicting ven- 
geance on the Syrans, by the remonstrances 
of the foreign consuls resident there. This 
presents another of those facts, so creditable 
to the Turks, illustrating their disposition to 
preserve peace with foreign nations. They 
would have been justified in dealing sum- 
marily with them, but their object was the 
suppression of the Cretan rebellion, and they 
for the moment overlooked the offence, 
though it threatened violence. for a time, the 
Greeks refusing to give up the vessel when 
demanded by the Turkish authorities. 

Harry Harewood Leech, in his recent 
“Letters of a Sentimental Idler,” has a chap- 
ter upon Syra: 

“Came in sight this morning of Syra, the 
great emporium of the gean Sea. A moun- 
tain came up out of the haunches of the 
water, as a nymph reposes on the sand after 
her bath—beautiful, pure, elegant, worthy of 
this sculptured earth. . . . . The Queen 
of the Cyclodes resembles very much Algiers. 
At the foot of a warm-toned mountain, earth 
of sienna, or burning topaz, apply a triangle 
of dazzling brightness, of which the base is 
plunged in the sea, and the poiut occupied 


The Town and Port of Syra. 


by a church, and you will have the most 
exact idea of Syra. It is positively uniquely 
beautiful, and retains many of the ancient 
characteristics. Built of a rosy-white stone 
that sparkles erystal-like in the sun, its walls 
rise high, terrace on terrace, to the conical 
summit crowned by the church of St. George, 

. +» When we went ashore, we walked 
lazily about the streets, staring at the shops, 
eating oranges, drinking sherbets, and ask- 
ing all the questions of our obliging guides 
that raw strangers will ask to the end of 
time. ... The quay is lined with 
shops of all sorts—fishmongers, butchers, 
confectioners and tobacco merchants mingle 
in a sensible fraternity, and the streets are 
crowded with sailors in all costumes, and 
from nearly every country, who mix with 
the curious travellers from every land. 

“At first we traversed modern Syra, 
mounting on wide steps, from narrow street 
to street, on these staircases, which com- 
menced almost at the border of the sea. The 
women hastily seek their dwellings as we 
approach, and the seclusion of the harem 
seems already to have commenced for them, 
The men everywhere attend the shops, buy 
and sell, and carry provisions. When we ap- 
proached, by a constant ascension, the an- 
cient Syra, we found the streets paved like 
the bed of a torrent, and the eager traveller, 
pushing forward, often sent the loose stones 
down on my feet and legs; so between dodg- 
ing the balls and satisfying my curiosity by 
peeps into half-open doorways, I had plenty 
of occupation; and really it was curious to 
see the meagre hags cooking unknown 
meats by a brilliant fire in the shadows; and 
the men near by, with physiognomies of 
brigands in melodramas, who quitted their 
naryiles to regard our little company with no 
very gracious air. The route now became so 
narrow that we ascended by vaulted passages 
and staircases in ruins, almost on all fours. 
The houses are built one upon another, in a 
fashion that the sill of the higher may be the 
terrace of the lower, and the route seems to 
be fitter for goats than men, its chief merit be- 
ing, I suppose, that eagles can reach it more 
easily than human beings, and, really, ancient 
Syra is a charming site for nests of birds of 
prey. 

“ Homer sang of Syra, ‘ Fertile in flocks in 
wine, in corn” Here was born Phercydes 
(the instructor of Pythagoras), one of the 
Greek philosophers who first maintained the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality.” 
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The most of the rich merchants of Syra 
made their fortunes during the war of Greek 
independence, by an expedient revealing the 
highest mercantile shrewdness. Their ves- 
sels under Turkish flags captured ships which 
came from Europe, bringing gold and arms 
to Greece; then under Greek flags they 


The City of Julapa, Mexico. 


resold these arms and provisions to thetr 
brothers of the Morea. As to the money 
gained thus they loaned it (always with good 
guarantees and at excellent rates) to the 
cause of independence, thus reconciling their 


habits of usury and piracy with their Hel- 
lenic duties. 
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THE CITY OF JALAPA, MEXICO. 
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War Elephants. 


We present a view of the pleasant city of 
Jalapa, on the road from Vera Cruz to Mexi- 
co, about sixty miles W. N. W. of the latter 
place. It is situated on the side of a moun- 
tain, at an elevation of 4335 feet above the 
level of the sea. It enjoys an equable and 
agreeable climate, and is a fine resort for in- 
valids, not, however, because the jalap plant, 
known to medical science, grows so abun- 
dantly there, receiving its name from the loca- 
tion. Jalapa was taken by the U.S. troops 
in the Mexican war, which was a worse cup 
to the Mexicans than the bitter and nause- 
ating drug commended by them to the lips 
of the world’s invalids, and it was admired 
by its captors as one of the most beautiful 
places encountered in that march from the 


sea. 

Within the compass of a few miles the 
characteristics of tropical and temperate 
climates are singularly blended. Built on the 
declivity of a range of mountains that slope 
easterly to the gulf, the heat of the valleys is 
modified by the cool airs from the elevated 
regions, causing an agreeable temperature 
even in midsummer. Thus while below the 
fruits and vegetation of the tropics abound, 
just above, almost in juxtaposition, are found 
the productions of more northern climes. 
There is but a step betwixt the maple and 
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the cactus. Vegetation is luxuriantly prolif- 
ic around Jalapa, the cactuses growing to an 
immense size, and the plant that the place 
gives name to growing wild, forming a pretty 
feature in the scene. It is of the family of 
Convolvulus, a climber, with annual stems 
and tuberous perennial roots, bearing a large 
lilac-purple trumpet-shaped flower. This 
plant forms a large part of the commerce of 
Jalapa, of which the export formerly fmount- 
el to more than 200,000 pounds annually. 
The trade, however, has declined within a 
few years, in this and everything else, and 
Jalapa is simply a beautiful and quiet city of 
some 10,000 inhabitants. 

Its general appearance is pleasing, but the 
streets are steep and crooked. There is a 
large Franciscan convent, aud a church that 
is said to have been founded by Cortes. In 
the neighborhood there are several cotton 
factories controlled by American and English 
capitalists, in which Indian girls are employ- 
ed. Cotton being a product that is cultivated 
with great ease in Jalapa, it might suggest a 
business for which adjacent streams offer 
facilities, but indolence in Mexico is the bane 
of all enterprise. The Mexican normal prin- 
ciple is hostility to work. It is a country 
abounding with natural advantages, which 
are entirely overlooked by the caballeros. 


WAR ELEPHANTS. 


In these iron-plated days, full of improve- 
ments in warfare, with means of transporta- 
tion at command, that afford all facility in 
the hour of need, we would look with almost 
contempt on the means that in tbe East yet 
are employed on warlike occasions, though 
the railroad, even there, has become a fact, 
and the elephant been relieved of much of 
his burden as an engine of war. The adage 
that every back is fitted for its burden, well 
applies to the back of the elephant, that, in 
former wars, played a most conspicuous part. 
He was employed for the transportation of 
artillery, troops, implements of siege, and 
was even in battle made to take a prominent 
place, and moved to the charge with the 
solidity and firmness of a castle. Means were 
used for his protection, and the ones that 
were to perform active duty in the fray, were 
provided with a covering that shielded them 
measurably from an enemy’s javelins or the 
weak projectiles that preceded the minie 


bullet. Upon the elephants’ backs the Bur- 
mese soldiers, behind mailed towers, were 
tolerably secure ; for if anybody was hit it was 
the elephant, and he didn’t mind, clad in his 
jacket of iron or seasoned leather. Eastern 
warfare is not more sanguinary than that of 
South America, where a revolu ion breaks 
out in the morning and is put down in the 
afternoon, the only injury inflicted being the 
shooting, perhaps, of unbelligerent parties 
in the second stories, attracted to the win- 
dows by the noise in the streets. But the 
motions are gone through with, and some 
side is just as triumphant as if everybody had 
been killed, excep. those who ran away. 
The mode of arming and manning these ele- 
phants is curious. Derricks are employed for 
hoisting the panoply of war upon the ani- 
mal’s back, as he kneels to receive it, and 
guns are mounted thereon, not for fighting, 
perhaps, but for conveyance to where they 
are wanted, and the faithful creature makes 
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no resistance. The artillery may be fired 
from their backs, however, with perhaps 
better results than attended those fired from 
the backs of the donkey out West, of which 


we read: Attacked by the Indians in the © 
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mountains, a small swivel on the back of a 
donkey was discharged at them, the concus- 
sion of which sent the animal rolling rapidly 
down hill, towards the enemy, whereupon 
they took flight, much to the surprise of the 


War Elephants. 


soldiers, who learned the reason afterwards 
from one of their captives, that they could 
stand a volley or two of grape shot, but when 
it eame to firing whole jackasses at them, 
they thought it was time to leave! A body 


of elephants, en train for war, must be an 
imposing sight, which, however, we, or our 
readers, may never see, as the inroad of civil 
engineering affects that of war, and Burmah 
will take its place in the progressive march. 
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A REPUTATION AT STAKE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


PART THIRD. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OR several days Theo had been slightly 

ill. The fair little face drooped oftener 
against his mother’s shoulder, and the blue 
veins in the snowy temples showed with 
greater distinctness. But the indisposition 
was considered but slight, and it was not 
thought necessary to call in a_ physician. 
Mr. Huntington was more than ever immersed 
in business at this time, and though he would 


not admit it to himself, was not quite as 
hopeful and sure of his prosperity, financially, 
as he had generally been. The season was a 
particularly dull one for trade, and somehow 
his affairs had got unusually complicated 
since he had taken a pariner in the business, 
though no blame could be attached to Mr. 
Gates, who had taken even more than his 
share of the care and interest of the firm 
upon himself. He was away at this time 
selling goods and making collections on out- 
standing debts upon previous consignments, 
which the agents had neglected or were un- 
able to collect. These goods had been sent 
mostly to Pennsylvania—Williamsport and 
Reading—and to Princeton, New Jersey. Mr. 
Gates was absent nearly two weeks at these 
places, returning one evening quite unex- 
pectedly, and walking in upon Mr. Hunting- 
ton rather abruptly as he sat at his desk in 
the little office up one flight, back in the 
great carriage manufactory. The gentlemen 
shook hands, and Mr. Gates sank into a chair 
—an easy-chair, nicely stuffed and covered 
with green plush had found its way up the 
narrow stairs into the office, since Mr. Gates’s 
advent—with a little scarcely perceptible air 
of disappointment, or dissatisfaction, at 
something. 

“Well” said Mr. Huntington, pushing 
back the papers and sitting bolt upright on 
his stool. 

“Have you placed fullconfidence in Copley, 
Mr. Huntington?” asked Gates, leisurely re- 
moving his rubbers, and brushing some 
spatters of mud from his coatsleeve. 

“TI have. I have trusted him more than 
any man who has ever sold goods for me; 
why do you ask?” Mr. Huntington said, 
with an effort to appear indifferent. 

14 


“O, it is probably all right then. But 
when the fellow told me of three or four ~ 
failures of parties he had trusted with some 
of your best carriages, and the consequent 
loss—dead loes—on them, I, not knowing the 
man, was not sure he was perfectly honest. 
Iam glad you consider him reliable, and so 
we will pocket the loss as philosophically as 
we can.” 

“How much is it?” asked Huntington, 
quickly. 

“Well, about twelve hundred on the car- 
riages, and about eight hundred and fifty on 
other miscellaneous debts. I succeeded in 
getting several hundred which he considered 
doubtful, however, which is a thread of 
brightness, at least. I have also sold out the 
last consignment in a lump, to be taken to 
the South. I made some reduction in price, 
judging it better policy to do so than to hold 
them with the risk of having them on our 
hands another season. I hope you will 
approve of what I have done.” 

Mr. Huntington’s eyes were upon the floor, 
and so he did not see the odd, inexplicable 
expression on his partner's face; very prob- 
ably he would not have noticed it if they had 
not been, not being particularly observant in 
fine shades of expression. 

“TI wish you had discharged Copley alto- 
gether,” he said, after a little pause. “I 
don’t think there will many more carriages 
go to Williamsport, and in fact to Reading 
either, for that matter. Why not ship our 
goods direct to the South, and save the profits 
these middle men make, for ourselves? we 
need it enough, Heaven knows!” wheeling 
abruptly about on his stool and drawing a 
pile of papers before him. 

“Then I have done right. I hardly dared 
mention the responsibility I had taken upon 
myself,” Gates said, in a tone of great appar- 
ent relief. “I have discharged Copley and 
settled the business all up in Pennsylvania. 
This was one reason I sold those last carriages 
at the sacrifice I mentioned, I wished the 
business closed there. I think if you could 
have gone there yourself a year ago it would 
have been five thousand dollars in your pocket. 
But it is no use to Jament what is beyond our 
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power to remedy. Here is the money—four- 
teen thousand and seventy-seven dollars—see 
that it is all right, and then I believe I will 
gv out to Chestnut Villa, this railroad riding 
tires me uomercifully.” 

Mr. Huntington counted the money, de- 
elared it what his partner had stated, and 
deposited it in the safe for the night, it being 
past banking hours, and the Arcadia Bank 
was not perhaps any safer place of deposit 
than his own strong safe, with a watchman 
always on duty about the building. 

When Mr. Gates went out he met Dick 
Mallory the watchman, just outside the 
lower door. 

“Ah Dick, good-evening, my good fellow,” 
he said, cordially. Mr. Gates had a faculty 
for appearing cordial. 

“Glad to see you back, sir,” said Dick, in- 
warily gratified that Mr. Gates should con- 
descend to shake hands with him so warmly; 
Mr. Huntington never did it in his life. 

“A chill raw night for your business,” 
shivering as the east wind blew the mist and 
fine storm in his face. 

“Yes sir; but I don’t mind it, I am used to 
it,” was the cheerful answer. 

“If I didn’t know you were a strictly tem- 
perate fellow, Dick, I think I'd give you about 
two table-spoonfuls of brandy and cayenne 
that is left in my flask. I rode all last night 
and changed cars twice, and once had to 
wait near an hour at a miserable little station 
not large enough for the women and children, 
and consequently got chilled through and 
had quite a respectable ague. I rather think 
it’s a difficulty indigenous to the locality, for 
the station master said, with a sort of brisk 
alacrity, that he would give me something 
that would fix me. Wasn't it warm, though! 
But it helped me to get better immediately. 
There was one other change, and not know- 
fing how long we might have to wait through 
accident or mismanagement, I accepted his 
‘proposition, and took enough for another 
dose in the little half-pint flask which he had 
itin. But the connection was perfect next 
time, and here it is now,” taking it from his 
‘breast pocket. “I’ve no further use for it, 
and yeu may need it before morning, if this 
‘sort of thing continues. If you don’t want it 
toss it in the river, or anywhere you like. 
Good-night to you, Mallory, and pleasant 
dreams!” ‘he added, with a light laugh, as he 
turned and walked away. 

Grace had gone out to visit a young lady 
friend, and Mrs. Huntington and Theo were 


alone in the little back parlor, Theo cosily 
established on a sofa drawn up in front of the 
grate in which sparkled and flashed one of 
the brightest and cheeriest of wood fires 
imaginable. Suddenly the door opened and 
Mr. Gates stood framed in the doorway. 
They had never met, save the next morning 
at breakfast, since the evening of the discus- 
sions mentioned in the last chapter. It did 
not seem probable, though, that so irrelevant 
a matter could be long remembered by either, 
and it could not therefore have been that 
which sent the blood so suddenly from Amy 
Hantington’s face. The woman was probably 
nervous, and easily startled at sudden dis- 
turbances, like the majority of her sex. 

“ This is delightful, Mrs. Huntington,” he 
said, coming forward and taking the hand she 
mechanically extended. “Do you know I 
fancy you must be the happiest woman in 
the world, without a need; an anxiety or a 
regret.” 

He was holding her hand and looking 
curiously in her face as he said this, a faint 
mocking smile in his dark handsome eyes. 

“Tam glad you are so wise as to see it, 
Mr. Gates,” she answered, quietly. “I have, 
however, been a little anxious about Theo 
these few days past, but he is better now,” 
caressing the little hand that was reached out 
towards her. 

“Ah? Mr. Huntington did not mention 
it. He is so chary of speaking of these 
things which lie the nearest his heart—his 
wife and children. He keeps up an appear- 
ance of interest and devotion to ‘ business,’ 
on purpose to deceive people as to where his 
treasure really is. You are a fortunate 
woman in having such a husband, my dear 
madam.” 

“Thank you,” she responded, coldly. 

“QO, it’s nothing to thank me for—at least 
it never has been, so far,” he answered, with 
a faint accent on the last words. “It is, 
though, really a matter for thankfulness when 
one has a husband whose ‘ heart safely trusts 
in her,’ like the woman mentioned in the 
Scriptures—the virtuous woman, I believe it 
was?” looking up questioningly in her face. 

“Fave you made a successful trip, Mr. 
Gates?” she asked, without noticing his last 
remark or question. 

Curiously enough, he suddenly changed 
color and dropped his eyes. 

“ Well, I am sorry to say matters were not 
just as your husband expected,” he said, 
with a little appearance of reluctance to 
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disturb her with unfavorable business news. 
“ He is not quite as rich as he believed him- 
self to be, but a man in his circumstances 
does not mind a little loss of a thousand or 
two. By the way, my dear Mrs. Huntington, 
I have a little matter I was wishing to men- 
tion to you, and I may find no more favorable 
opportunity than the present. Are you quite 
sure Theo is better?” he asked, interrupting 
himself, and bending over the boy with a 
tender appearance of anxiety. “I don’t like 
to see him look as he does now, he reminds 
me so much of the little child I was speaking 
. of the other evening—Verdier's child, you 
remember.” 

“ Did—did he die?” she asked, faintly. 

“I heard that he did; mourned himself to 
death for his mother, some said. Others 
said it was the lack of care he received; there 
were so many to be looked after in a place 
like that, it wouldn’t be reasonable to expect 
a child to get the care and attention he would 
from his mother—such for instance as you 
give your child.” 

“Such a place as what?” she asked, with 
sudden sharpness. 

“Why, the asylum where they carried him, 
of course; didn’t I say that Verdier cleared 
out after his wifedeserted him? Poor fellow! 
I have no doubt he was nearly distracted, and 
so forgot his duty to his child. Rather an 
unpleasant affair all round, especially the 
death of the child, who was, at least, inno- 
cent. Can you explain how it is that the 
innocent so invariably suffer with the guilty? 
As, for instance, you or I commit a wroug or 
an error—not that we are more liable to do 
so than others—but just for the sake of 
illustration—and all whom we love, or who 
love us, are immediately involved in our dis- 
grace and shame. It hardly seems justice, 
does it?” he asked, with the air of a man 
trying to solve some intricate providential 
prob'em, but with a curious mocking light in 
his eyes that more than half denied his 
sincerity of interest. 

“No, L do not think it is justice,” she an- 
swered, more emphatically than she had yet 
spoken, and a trifle bitterly, besides. “ This 
terrible and inexorable law has dragged down 
scores of innocent ones to destruction and 
misery; not from any fault of theirs, not from 
any wrong intent, or wish, er desire. No,.it is 
not justice!” 

She rose from her chair and walked once 
or twice across the room excitedly, her face 
colorless and her eyes flashing. Edmund 
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Gates watched her covertly from under his 
lowered lids, but he made no appearance of 
noticing her excitement. When she came 
and sat down he said quietly: 

“ Now, before we wander off upon further 
discussions, I think I had better speak of the 
matter I mentioned just now. It is rather a 
difficult and delicate matter to broach, and 
perhaps I should go to Mr. Huntington, but 
I had a fancy that your influence might have 
more weight in the matter. Simply, then, I 
love your daughter, and wish to marry her. 
I have not the vanity to suppose her very 
deeply in love with me, but I think you could 
persuade her to receive me favorably. This 
is why I have come to you. I think I can 
safely count on your cooperation. I do not 
think you will choose the alternative.” 

There was one little swift glance into the 
handsome smiling, mocking eyes, and Amy 
Huntington answered in a low unsteady 
voice: 

“I—I will speak to her—I will do all I 
can.” 

The conference had closed just in time, for 
Mr. Huntington’s step already sounded in 
the hall. Mr. Gates rose up to go. 

“ Remember—these are my only terms,” he 
said, as he passed by her to the dining-room 
door, through which he disappeared just as 
Mr. Huntington came in from the hall. 

lt was nearly ten o'clock when Grace 
Huntington got home, but she found her 
mother waiting for her in the back parlor. 
She was quite alone, and—perhaps it was 
weariness, perhaps anxiety for Theo, perhaps 
the weird flickering firelight flashing across 
her face—looked so wan, and old, and O, so 
desolate and hopeless, that-Grace instinctively 
recalled the vision she had seen in the mirror 
that June evening almost six months ago. 

“You should not have sat up for me, dear 
mother,” she said, coming up and touching 
her forehead with her red smiling lips. 
“I’ve had a magnificent time; there were 
lots of nice people there—or perhaps I should 
say ‘the beauty and elite of Arcadia were 
well represented” That certainly sounds 
more elegant, besides being original! There 
was a Mr. Ingraham there—a cousin of the 
Morleys—who knows father very intimately, 
he says. I don’t know as it is etiquette, but 
I gave him a very warm invitation to call— 
he’s a splendid man, mother, I know you'll 
like him.” 

“Yes dear, I presume so,” she answered, 
absently. The truth was she had a very 
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vague idea of what Grace had been saying 
since she came into the room. “Grace,” she 
said, with an abruptness that made that 
young lady start so violently that she 
dropped a pretty shell bracelet she had 
just slipped from her wrist, breaking it into 
three pieces against the marble of the table. 

“Never mind it now,” Mrs. Huntington 
said, as Grace stooped to pick the pieces from 
the carpet where they had fallen, “I want to 
talk to you a moment, my daughter. Mr. 
Gates has this evening informed me that he 
loves you and wishes you to become his wife. 
You could not do anything which would add 
so much to my whole future happiness as to 
accept his offer, Grace.” 

“Mother, Mr. Gates can never be anything 
to me more than the merest friend; not that 
even, if he persists in persecuting me in this 
way,” she interrupted, hastily. 

“Do not answer yet, take time to think of 
it,” she said, in a pleading voice. “I know 
he may seem old to you, but you will soon 
cease tomind that. He is fine looking and—” 

“Mother, I am engaged to Fred Mont- 
gomery; need there be anything more said 
on this unpleasant subject ?” she interrupted, 
in a faintly impatient tone. 

“Engaged to Frederic Montgomery !” 

“Certainly; is there anything so very 
dreadful in that—at least for you? You 
couldn’t expect me to marry into a more 
‘perfectly unexceptionable’ family, surely; 
and as for the gentleman himself, is he not 
the model of elegance, and good-breeding, 
and—and deportment?” smiling faintly, and 
just a little wearily. 

“But do you love him, my child?” she 
asked, anxiously, the strong mother-love for 
the moment overcoming every other feeling, 
and making her child’s happiness the one 
thought of her heart. 

“O, don’t let us talk sentiment at this hour 
of the night, my darling mother,” Grace re- 
plied, with a little rippling laugh. “I trust I 
am Christian enough to love even my ene- 
mies—with mental reservation—and my 
neighbor as myself. How is Theo this 
evening?” her voice suddenly softening, and 
losing its indifferent tone. 

“Nearly well, I think. He has slept nearly 
all the evening, and hardly roused when his 
father carried him up to bed. Grace, once 
more; is it quite too late for you to consider 
Mr. Gates’s proposal?” she asked, rising and 
coming to her daughter’s side. 

“There has never been a time when it was 
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not too late,” she replied, haughtily. “TI dia 
not know before that you were such a zealous 
partisan of his. 1 am sorry to disappoint 
you—very! Good-night. Don’t let my love 
affairs keep you awake, they never do me—in 
fact, they are the least of all my troubles 
under the sun ;” and with a bow and a cool 
smile she gathered up her long train of 
rustling silk and ran lightly up to her 
room. 

The hands of the pretty marble-and-bronze 
clock on the mantel pointed to twelve, and 
still Amy Huntington sat in a low chair, be- 
fore the blackened and dying embers in the - 
grate, her hands crossed nervously in her lap, 
and a look of terrible apprehension and 
despair in her white weary face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A HEAVY northeast wind and rain was 
drenching the streets, and making the earth 
literally “a vale of tears,’ when Richard 
Huntington and his partner drove down to 
their place of business. It was quite early, 
and the streets looked desolate, and gloomy, 
and wretched, as only country streets can 
under a drenching autumnal rain. The dead 
leaves were swept into long sombre winrows, 
and the few late asters by the roadside, which 
had withstood the frosts, lay crushed, and 
broken, and dismembered, their blue eyes half 
closed as if in death. 

The employees of the establishment had 
nearly all arrived, and the busy sounds of 
labor and the hum of voices gave cheerful- 
ness and life to the general desolation which 
ruled out of doors. 

“A fire in the office, Tom,” Mr. Huntington 
said, looking into one of the rooms on the 
lower floor, where most of the labor of the 
establishment was done. 

“Yes sir,” responded the boy, and almost 
immediately appeared behind him on the 
stairs with a hod of coal. 

“We shall have to start the furnaces 
Monday, I think, Gates; it will be more 
economical than these separate fires, now that 
it is getting so late in the season,” Mr. Hun- 
tington said, as they stood waiting for the boy 
to kindle the fire. : 

“Yes, it will be better, I think,” Gates re- 
sponded, adding, after the boy had gone out, 
“T suppose, as it is pay day to-morrow, we 
shall want some of that money. Perhaps we 
had better find out just how much, and de- 
posit the rest this morning. Money is alittle 
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too tight just now to run any risks of 
losing what we have at our command.” 

“T have kept more or less money here every 
day and night of the years that I have carried 
on the business, and I never lost a penny yet,” 
Huntington said, with the air of a man who 
does not wish to be disputed. 

“And for that matter, probably never will,” 
was the response. “But you will admit, I 
suppose, that it will be more profitable to in- 
vest what we do not wish to use ?” 

“T certainly propose to do so immediately 
the pay rollis made up. We will attend to 
it atonce. Here is the key to the safe; bring 
the trunk here; it contains some twelve 
hundred dollars, besides the fourteen thousand 
and fifty you brought yesterday.” 

Mr. Gates took the key and went towards 
the safe. 

“My God, Huntington!” he exclaimed, 
excitedly, “look here.” 

Mr. Huntington was at his side instantly, 
and together the two men bent down and 
examined the safe. The outer lock had been 
most adroitly picked; the inner compartment, 
which contained the money, very cleverly 
and artistically blown open, the heavy iron 
door hanging against the masonry of the 
outer compartment, which was partially 
blown away on the inside. 

Mr. Huntington reached in mechanically 
and took out the trunk. It was nearly half 
full of bonds, notes, deeds, etc.; but the 
money, both packages, was gone. 

“There must be no time lost,” Gates ex- 
claimed, springing to his feet; “if only I had 
left the money at the bank!” 

“ Banks are robbed sometimes, perhaps you 
know,” Huntington said, shortly, his face 
cold and stern. “I'd like the pleasure of 
shooting the scoundrel who did this, 
however.” 

Immediately measures were taken to ferret 
out the perpetrator of this daring burglary. 
Dick Mallory had been in the building all 
night, and had not seen or heard anything but 
the wind and rain. 

“Probably if there had been an earthquake 
he would have thought it the effects of the 
wind,” Mr. Huntington said, angrily, inly de- 
termining to discharge him forthwith. One 
thing seemed particularly strange. The office 
door had been locked by Mr. Huntington 
himself on the previous evening. There was 
but one key to that lock, which was a peculiar 
one, and that key had not been out of his 
possession & moment, as he was entirely 


positive. There was no appearance of any 
one’s having entered by the windows, which 
closed with strong springs, and were besides 
fifteen feet from the ground, over a soft, 
clayey lawn, which would have immediately 
revealed any demonstrations in that direction. 

The usual detective measures were taken, 
Dick Mallory discharged—* for inattention to 
duty—” and the partners waited with what 
grace they could, the success of their efforts, 
Mr. Gates the more hopeful of the two, as he 
had been the more active and vigorous in the 
inauguration of measures for the recovery of 
the money. Somehow Mr. Huntington had 
seemed rather disheartened and depressed by 
the affair, than indignant, as would naturally 
be supposed from his temperament he would 
have been. Did the great carriage manu- 
facturing business show signs of tottering to 
ruin? 

It was the evening of the third day after 
the robbery that Grace sat alone, reading, in 
the back parlor, when Mr. Gates came quietly 
in. She rose immediately, and was on the 
point of leaving the room, when he said, very 
politely: 

“If you would give me your attention a 
moment, Miss IIuntington, I should feel 
obliged.” 

She sat down facing him, and looked 
steadily in his face with a cool questioning 
gaze. It would have disconcerted some men, 
but Mr. Gates merely looked amused. 

“TI suppose,” he said, coming and standing 
directly before her, and looking with a sort of 
bold admiration into her face, “ that a man of 
my years is supposed to have outlived senti- 
ment, as, if he asks a woman to be his wife, 
he does it in common prosaic language, going 
into no unnecessary raptures about ‘ angels,’ 
and the like. I should hate terribly to do 
anything contrary to the received opinion, 
besides I have my doubts about your being 
an angel—quite! But you are what suits me 
better; a proud, spirited and,” stepping a 
little nearer and leaning over her, “ gloriously 
handsome woman, and 1 love you—and will 
you marry me?” 

“JT will not!’ she replied, in a tone that 
was as sharp and clear and cold as ice. 

“T think you had better, Miss Huntington,” 
he said, without evident embarrassment or 
emotion. 

“Mr. Gates, are you aware you are imperti- 
nent?” she asked, haughtily, the magnificent 
eyes flashing and darkening. 

“No, IL really think you had better. 
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Am I to blame for saying so? I believe your 
mother agrees with me, notwithstanding Mr. 
Montgomery’s manifold attractions and prior 
claim.” 

“Mr. Gates,” she said, rising, “may I re- 
quest that you will bring this interview to an 
end as quickly as possible? I shall marry 
Mr. Montgomery, agreeable to my promise—” 

“Excuse me for doubting a lady’s word,” 
he interrupted. 

“And if I should not, I would sooner throw 
myself into the Mohawk than be your wife, 
sir!” she retorted. 

A slow flush crept into his white cheek, 
showing plainly through the dark heavy 
beard, but he gave no other sign of discom- 
posure. 

“ Perhaps you will not believe me,” he said, 
quietly and suavely, “but it is nevertheless 
true that I am less sorry for myself, than for 
you, for,” his voice growing suddenly fierce 
and passionate, “I do love you, Grace Hun- 
tington, and for that love’s sake I was willing 
to forego something which is said to be as 
sweet—revenge! Your answer is final, is it, 
Miss Huntington ?” 

“It is—utterly and irrevocably final, Mr. 
Gates. I hope you will not put me to the 
trouble to repeat it again. Iam heartily tired 
of your persecutions, and I can think of 
nothing that can be harder or more difficult 
to endure than your ‘ love,’ as you call it.” 

“Possibly you may find something harder 
even than that,” the slow sullen red rising to 
his temples. “If you ever should, remember 
you had the chance to avert it offered you, 
and you scorned it. Good-evening, Miss 
Huntington.” 

“Good-evening, Mr. Gates,’ she replied, 
coldly. 

“TI have been a fool to be won from my 
purpose—the purpose which brought me 
here—the desire and purpose of twenty years 
—by the handsome face of a girl!’ Gates 
said angrily, to himself when he had gained 
his own room, “Well, that folly is pretty 
effectually laid, I trast. I think I will see 
what virtue there is in stones now, like the 
farmer in the fable.” 

Mrs. Amy Huntington was brushing out 
her magnificent hair before the elegant swing- 
ing mirror over the marble-topped dressing- 
table in her chamber. Theo had gone out 
for a drive with Grace; the air was so clear 
and bright and soft they hoped it might bring 
a little warmth into the pale face. The house 


languor brooded over the bills and valleys, 
and over the river rolling leisurely below, en- 
veloped in a faint silvery mist, with shafts of 
gold here and there where the sunshine 
touched it. 

Into this languorous atmosphere of sweet- 
ness and silence the sharp ring of a boot-heel 
on the gravel smnote with distinetness. Mrs, 
Huntington dropped her brush and Jeaned 
over the table and looked out. She saw her 
husband just disappearing round the corner 
of the house, and almost instantly heard him 
coming through the long hall below. He 
paused at the drawing-room door an instant, . 
and she thought she heard him speak; then 
he came hastily up the stairs. He came in, 
turned suddenly and bolted the door, and 
then came and stood before her. She knew 
then that her hour wascome! Twenty years 
of love, and tenderness, and devotion were 
swept away like stubble before the fierce 
anger that burned in his heart at that 
moment. 

“Amy,” how sharp and hard his voice was! 
“tell me truly, before God, did you ever hear 
that pitiable story whicl, Gates told the other 
evening about some people whom he called 
‘ Verdier?” 

“Richard, he did not tell it as it was—not 
all,” she cried, cowering away from him. 

“You-do know the story then! You were 
that miserable woman—you, with your pro- 
fessions of devotion—” 

“QO Richard, my husband, hear me,” she 
interrupted, putting out her hands pleadingly. 

“Your husband!” he said, slowly, with 
scornful emphasis. “Are you quite sure, 
madam, that he is dead yet? I understand 
it is by no means certain.” 

“ But, Richard, he was not—” 

“Silence, woman!” he interrupted, fiercely. 
“T will not listen to any of your miserable 
subterfuges. Do you think that I would be- 
lieve a word you might say, if syou took the 
most solemn oaths under heaven? 1 tell you, 
no! I utterly despise and detest you. I—” 

“O Richard! have you no mercy?” she 
cried, catching at his arm. “O Richard, I 
love you so!” 

He pushed her away, but she clung to him, 
faliing on her knees, her long silken hair fall- 
ing over her shoulders to the floor. 

“O Richard, for the love of heaven, hear 
me,” she implored, lifting her pallid face to 
his. 

“Amy Clive—Verdier, or whatever your 
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stood, once for all,” he said, in that hard in- 
flexible tone which had neither love, nor pity, 


nor mercy in it, “from this hour I utterly * 


repudiate and cast you off. You are no wife 
of mine—why should I keep you here? You 
have proved that & woman can keep a secret, 
—when she has her own shame to conceal by 
it. A woman whose reputation is at stake 
would naturally be expected to play a strong 
deep game. I congratulate you upon your 
success and cleverness, but the play is ended.” 

“O Richard, you will not send me away 
from you—from my children?” she gasped, 
her lips white as death, 

“I shall take immediate steps for a separa- 
tion, madam. I shall not take measures for a 
divorce, as the probability is that you are not 
my wife.” 

“Tam, Iam,” she sobbed. “O, if only you 
would let me tell you how it was—how he 
deceived me, and—” 

“You are a very clever actress,” he said, 
scornfully. “If you are ever in doubt about 
an occupation, I would suggest you try that 
—provided marrying for a living fails you.” 

The white face drooped on the clasped 
hands, and fora moment a dead oppressive 
silence reigned in the room. It was broken 
by Mr. Huntington’s saying, in a cold impas- 
sive voice: 

“There need be no explanation made to 
the public of the cause of this separation. 
You can say you are going to travel; one 
falsehood more added to twenty years of an 
acted lie, will not probably trouble you great- 
ly. You can make your preparations as 
soon as possible, always remembering the 
sooner you take yourself out of my sight the 
better I shall be pleased. The disgrace is 
bitter enough without being reminded of it 
by your presence. Of course, I shall furnish 
you with funds, though not to live quite as 
luxuriantly, perhaps, as you would like, and 
which seems to have been your ruling ambi- 
tion throughout.” 

“Richard, you were not a rich man when 
I nursed you in that little farmhouse, so 
long ago. O Richard! for the sake of those 
old days, have mercy,” she cried, starting up. 

A sudden wave of dull red surged up to 
the roots of the heavy iron-gray hair of 
Richard Huntington. But whatever may 
have been the cause of so unusual a phenom- 
enon, it was not a sign of softening or relent- 
ing. The grave was not more cruel or inex- 
orable, nor the nether millstone harder than 
his heart at that moment. : 
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CHAPTER IX. 

West InerauaM, Esa. was a brilliant and 
promising young lawyer who had already, at 
twenty-eight, attained an enviable popular- 
ity. His father had been a judge at five and 
thirty, and five years thereafter had died 
from the effects of being thrown from his 
horse. West was just sixteen, then, a brave, 
resolute, ambitious lad, already determined 
to follow his father’s profession. Judge In- 
graham, like very many professional men, left 
his family nearly penniless. His wife was a 
delicate, helpless sort of a woman—belonging 
to the “ ivy ” family, so highly lauded and ad- 
mired by mankind, or, that portion of them 
who go into raptures over pretty, clinging, 
dependent women, who have not the ambi- 
tion nor ability to keep themselves from being 
thrown down and trodden under foot, if the 
“oak” happens to fall, or be eut down—and, 
of course, being this sort of woman, was little 
help to her boy in his efforts to reach the 
goal he had set for himself, and which, I am 
happy to say, he never permitted himself for 
one single hour to lose sight of or consider 
unattainable. 

Well, he was, as I said, twenty-eight, now; 
a man of integrity as well as talents, eloquent 
in his life as in his language, and ambitious 
for goodness as well as greatness. His moth- 
er had been dead a year, but the faithful old 
servant who had been in the family since his 
boyhood still remained with him, the two 
keeping house very comfortably and cosily 
together, Aunt Mollie’s only desire being that 
“ Mr. West would bring home a wife to bright- 
en up the house,” to which he gallantly re- 
plied that he “ was quite sure he could never 
find one half as bright, and nice, and hand- 
some as auntie.” 

West Ingraham, Esq. had not forgotten the 
cordial unconventional invitation to visit 
Chestnut Villa, neither had he forgotten the 
beautiful inviter—if such a word is allowable 
—and had it not been for the robbery, aud 
the consequent trouble and excitement it 
must inevitably have brought to them all, he 
would have sooner availed himself of it. But 
it was nearly a week, now, and he had but 
two days longer to stay, and so he decided to 
go that evening. I cannot believe that a 
glimpse of a bright glowing face, which flash- 
ed a brief smile upon him from a passing car- 
riage window, making him for an instant 
forget even the brightness of the sunshine, 
had anything to do with his decision. 

It is something altogether marvellous, the 
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power a human being possesses of hiding 
himself—his real self, his heart—out of sight. 
He may be in the most bitter travail of soul 
and yet his face be smiling, his voice steady 
and his speech light. The mask shuts in 
the man, and shuts out the world alike. It 
is astonishing how little we know of even our 
daily associates or most intimate friends. We 
are surprised sometimes at some act they 
perform or some thought they express. We 
had never imagined such a thing was in 
them. 

When West Ingraham was ushered into 
the pleasant drawing-room at Chestnut Villa, 
and introduced by Grace to the handsome 
stately woman whom with a little smile of 
pride she called “my mother,” how utterly 
impossible was it for him to suspect the de- 
spairing anguish of soul the fair pale face 
and quiet manner so completely concealed. 

If he fancied, which he probably did not, 
that Mr. Huntington was a trifle less social 
than usual, he very naturally would attribute 
it to the financial trouble that had befallen 
him. 

I have, however, a very strong conviction 
that Mr. West Ingraham did not enter into a 
very deep study of but one face there, and 
that one person’s vivacity and captivating 
manners made him far less observant of oth- 
ers than on ordinary occasions. Let no one 
fancy by this that he conversed much with 
Grace, for he did not; indeed, she said very 
little at all; very likely that was the reason 
he remembered all she did say. A hint, by 
the way to heavy talkers who think to im- 
press themselves on others by their “ much 
speaking.” 

Very naturally the conversation turned on 
the affair of the burglary, and Mr. Ingraham 
related some instances of similar thefts in his 
knowledge, some of which had very curious 
and entirely unexpected denouements. 

“The darkest- and most unaccountable 
affair with which I have had to do personally 
is one in which I am at this time engaged,” 
he said, after relating a case in which the 
wife of a man had taken the money that was 
lost, using his keys, which she took from his 
person while he was sleeping. “ There is not 
to this case,” he continued, “ anything appar- 
eutly complicated, and yet it nonplussed some 
of the wisest judicial heads in the region 
where it occurred, a dozen years ago. 

“T have a passion for these intricate cases 
that seem to shut the door squarely in one’s 
face. There is something exhilarating to me 


in a pursuit that continually eludes and per- 

_Plexes. I remembered of reading up the case 
at the time, and of wishing I was qualified to 
undertake it. Well, after twelve years, I have 
done so. I have taken it rather as a pastime, 
though, than as an ordinary work. After 
this lapse of time it does not seem very prob- 
able that I shall meet with much success, 
but this very improbability and uncertainty 
is my greatest incentive, for fame and gain, 
the common inspiration to labor, are both 
lacking in this case from the two facts that 
the affair has ceased to attract interest, and 
that the parties are poor. 

“The chief circumstance in the case is as 
fullows: An eccentric, odd sort of a man, 
named Gordon, made a sale of some property 
valued at seventeen thousand dollars, to one 
Lovell, who gave him a draft on a certain 
city bank for that amount. He kept it in his 
possession, it seems, several weeks, and finally 
gave it to a broker, or rather sent it to him 
by his manservant, to get cashed for him, as 
he wished some money to invest in a busi- 
ness in another State where his nephew, 
whom he intended making his heir, was 
struggling to establish himself with a small 
capital against the heavy odds of old influen- 
tial and wealthy firms. The man stoutly 
averred that he took the draft to Mr. Deming 
the broker, who as stoutly averred that he 
never saw or heard of such a draft, in which 
statement his partner, also a clerk, fully sus- 
tained him, they being in the office at the 
time the draft was said to have been sent. 
As it happened, another draft from Lovell, 
payable to another party, was in their hands 
at the same time. This they had a memo- 
randum of, as was their custom with all busi- 
ness transactions, but Gordon’s was not there, 
and they declared it had never been received. 
But, strangely enough, the cashier of the 
bank in question said it was brought to him 
that forenoon by Deming & Co.’s young man, 
and he had paid him the money, Mr. Lovell 
himself having been in the bank the previous 
day and spoken to them about it, supposing 
it had already been presented. 

“This, you must understand, did not come 
out for nearly two weeks, as Mr. Gordon was 
ill during that time, and supposing the mon- 
ey in the hands of his friend Deming, rested 
perfectly easy about it. It would. be time 
enough to take it when he got able enough 
to go to his nephew. Before that time, how- 
ever, a despatch came to him with the intel- 
ligence that his nephew was dead, his death 
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being the result of one of those terrible ma- 
chinery accidents that so frequently occur. 
He had left a wife and daughter, and Mr. 
Gordon resolved to go to them immediately, 
and take the business his nephew had so 
suddenly dropped, and put his capital into it, 
and finally give both the benefit of it and the 
capital itself into the hands of his nephew’s 
wife, for herself and child. 

“Mr. Gordon had been, as I said, ill for 
nearly two weeks, and he had to be taken in 
a carriage, very carefully, for there was a dif- 
ficulty about his heart which made violent 
motion extremely painful to him. Then came 
the denouement about the money. The ex- 
citement of the affair aggravated Mr. Gor- 
don’s disease terribly, making him altogether 
unfit for any action in the matter. Mr, 
Deming, however, whose business integrity 
was involved, took the most active measures 
to discover the culprit, for some one must 
have the money, since the bank had paid it. 
But here the testimony of the young man to 
whom the cashier said he paid it came in, 
corroborated by a gentleman who, being in 
Deming’s office that morning, had accompa- 
nied him to the bank on some business of his 
own, and had stood by while young Alvord 
presented the checks and received the money, 
and he positively affirmed that no such draft 
as Gordon’s was presented, while both Dem- 
ing and his partner as positively affirmed 
that they had given no such draft into his 
hands for presentation. Just here matters 
were interrupted by the death of Mr. Gordon, 
hastened greatly, if not entirely caused by 
the excitement consequent upon losing, at 
hia time in life—he was nearly seventy— 
nearly every dollar he was worth in the 
world. He left, among his papers, a will giv- 
ing everything he was worth to his nephew 
—the will, of course, having been written 
previous to his nephew's death. The widow 
of the nephew now took up the case, but 
after expending nearly every penny of the 
small property left by her husband, she was 
forced to abandon it, leaving it in almost 
precisely the condition she found it. The 
bank, represented by the cashier, had the 
draft to substantiate their statement that 
they had paid the money. Deming & Co. 
had equally strong proof that they had never 
presented it. Darrell, the manservant of Mr. 
Gordon, stubbornly insisted that he carried 
the draft as directed, though he didn’t then 
know what it was. If any one inclined to 
the belief that Darrell presented it himself, 
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that supposition was nullified by the positive 
assertion of the bank officers that Darrell 
was not in the bank that day, nor, in fact, 
ever to their knowledge, and if he had been 
they should not have paid so large a sum in- 
to his hands, he being considered rather a 
vagabondish, irresponsible sort of a fellow, 
whom Mr. Gordon had picked up because he 
could get his services at a bargain—a very 
important item with him. The theory at 
last settled upon was that Darrell must have 
lost the envelop containing the draft, and 
some one picked it up and presentedit. This 
was met by the cashier’s positive assertion 
that no stranger presented a check, and be- 
sides, the bank didn’t pay out money to 
strangers. Thus the matter rested, and 
Charles Lester’s widow—for it was your 
neighbor, Mrs. Miriam Lester, who was to 
inherit the money—went quietly and bravely 
to work to support herself and daughter. I 
am aware that it looks like rather a quixotic 
undertaking, for me to think of discovering 
anything new at this late day, but, as I said, 
I have taken it up as a sort of pastime, hop- 
ing, nevertheless, very earnestly, that some 
good may come of it, if nothing more than 
the punishment of the guilty party. Perhaps 
I might say, en passant, that I have a very 
strong faith in the inevitableness of punish- 
ment. I believe in the strongest and most 
literal definition of the declaration that the 
‘Lord will by no means clear the guilty’ 
Years of steady success—years even of up- 
right living and repentance may come be- 
tween, but some day his sin will find him out 
and he will suffer his just deserts. No more; 
I do not consider it a hard or revengeful law, 
but simply the just and equitable working of 
the divine law of compensation—of cause and 
effect.” 

“But you leave no place for forgiveness, 
for pity, for consideration of temptation, and 
deception of others which led him to it, may- 
be,” Mrs Huntington said, in a low voice, 
without lifting her eyes. 

“T believe the laws of cause and effect are 
immutable. Pity and forgiveness may exist 
and be actively at work at the same time 
that the punishment descends. Fire will 
burn, and sin will receive its recompense, as 
well. But even while the punishment is 


most severe the heart may be lightest if re- 
pentance has earned forgiveness, the forgive- 
ness which softens, and strengthens, and up- 
lifts the soul, which takes away the love of 
sin, rather than grants it a weak exemption 
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from punishment,” Mr. Ingraham said, ear- 
nestly, his fine face lighting up. 

“TI would give a year of my life to hear him 
make a plea, one that his heart and con- 
science were in,” Grace thought, with a sud- 
den strange glow at her heart. 

“T believe in making people suffer for their 
crimes and deceptions,” Mr. Huntington said, 
sternly, with a glance at his wife, which no 
one else saw but herself. 

The conversation here took a lighter turn 
for a half hour, and then Mr. Ingraham 
took his leave, with a curious feeling of reluc- 
tance and regret for which he was quite at a 
loss to account. But as he walked slowly to- 
ward his Cousin Morley’s, there rose, phoenix- 
like from the ashes of his perplexity, a beau- 
tiful picture which brought a faint glow to 
his pulses to remember. It was a beautiful 
girl, with a faint smile on her proud ‘face and 
in her glorious eyes. A superb form, just 


suiting the matchless face, from which fell 


away rich folds of shimmering lilac silk, and 
the background an elegantly upholstered 
room, with rich warm shades of maroon in 


the carpet, bringing into strong contrast the 
heavy gilt-framed pictures which adorned 
the walls. When West Ingraham returned 
to New York, he took the picture with him, 
little dreaming what a different setting it 
would have when next he looked upon it. 
Sometime the next forenoon, Grace came 


suddenly into her mother’s dressing-room, 
and found her on her knees before an open 
trunk, in which lay a few articles of wearing 
apparel, while more were on the chair and 
table. 

“Mother! What does this mean?” she 
cried, in surprise. 

“J—I am going away,” she said, faintly, 
leaning low over the trunk. 

“ Going away!” 

“Yes, to—to travel,” a faint tinge of color 
creeping to her face. 

Grace came and knelt beside the trunk, 
and took both her mother’s hands firmly in 
hers. Her lips had grown suddenly firm 
and white, and her eyes had a dull yellow 
fire flaming steadily in them. 

“Mother, you must tell me the meaning of 
this,” she said, quietly and firmly. “I know 
that you would not leave home in November 
to travel merely. Father would not—” 

“It is your father’s wish that I go, Grace,” 
she interrupted, in a faltering tone which 
she tried to. keep steady. “You must not 
blame him too severely for casting me off— 


for he has done that—for he believes me 
wicked and base, and he has always been so 
sternly upright himself that he has no pa- 
tience with any who are not as blameless.” 

“But you, mother?” Grace cried, her 
voice sharp and quick. 

“Do you remember the story he told one 
night about a woman who left her husband 
and child—” 

“You mean Gates?” she asked, hotly; 
“the gentleman partner of my father! And 
this is what he meant, is it? Mother, I will 
not believe you did wrongly unless you tell 
me yourself that you did,” she said, gravely. 

“T did leave my child—that was wrong; I 
left Luke Venner, and because I was driven 


to it, because I could not stay and respect 
myself—because, he said, I was not his wife!” 
She bowed her head suddenly, her face crim- 
son with shame at the thought, and the con- 
fession of what she had been, to her proud, 
high-spirited daughter. 

Grace did not speak, but she leaned over 
and kissed the half-hidden face, tightening 
the clasp of the trembling hands, as she did 
so. Then she rose up softly and left the 
room. She must have time to think at this 
terrible crisis, which had come so suddenly 
into their lives. For two hours Grace Hun- 
tington was locked in her chamber. What 
fearful battles she fought with herself in that 
time no one can ever know, but the look 
that was on her face when she at length came 
out told something of the struggle that had 
been going on. A pride as haughty and firm 
as hers does not yield at the first blow. 

When they rose from the dinner-table, 
Grace came round and laid her hand on her 
father’s arm. 

“T want to see you in the east wing,’’ she 
said, in a low quiet voice; “ come now, if you 
please,” turning and walking leisurely out. 

I have an impression that Mr. Huntington 
suspected what his daughter had to say, for 
an annoyed look crossed his face, followed by 
a frown; but he complied with her request, 
nevertheless. 

She was standing by the window when he 
opened the door, but-she came forward at 
once to the middle of the room and stopped, 
leaning lightly against the back of a claret 
velvet easy-chair. How white and statuesque 
she looked with her slender hands just cross- 
ed on the rich-colored velvet, and how stead- 
ily her great black eyes burned and glowed! 

“Father,” she said, in a low even voice, 
“what is this about mother’s going away? 
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Do you think of all the disgrace it is going 
to bring upon us—all of us?” 

“The disgrace of keeping her here would 
be greater to me,” he responded, quickly. 

“But no one need know; she might at 
least live in the house, if you cannot forgive 
her.” 

“If she stays here, J shall leave; that is 
all,” was the cold reply. “I will not be 
obliged to sleep under the same roof, and see 
her face every day. A low adventurer, who, 
disappointed in marrying a fortune the first 
time, leaves her husband and child and goes 
prowling about the country in search of an- 
other victim. How do I know but she had 


two or three husbands before she married me ? 
I presume she did, and that they are all liv- 
ing now.” 

“Father! She is my mother.” 

“Thank you;,I am not likely to forget it— 
to forget that I have two illegitimate chil- 
dren,” he answered, scornfully. 


“ You have no right to say this thing!” she 
cried, a blush flaming in her face. “My 


mother is pure and honorable, and if she was 
deceived by this Venner, it was her misfor- 
tune, not her fault.” 

“Deceived! Grace Huntington, do you 
think I am so utterly simple as to believe any 
of the stories she may choose to fabricate to 
justify herself, now that her hypocrisy has 
been revealed? I tell you, no!” 

“And you are going to turn her out into 
the world alone? take away everything out 
of her life—home, husband and children, 
love—” 

“Tt is not half she deserves,” he interrupt- 
ed, bitterly. 

“O father, listen to me—to me, if you will 
not to her! Think how tenderly she has 
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loved you all these years. Think of all you 
have been to each other through these years 
—more than twenty—of all the joy, and pain, 
and eare you have shared, of your children— 
the dead and the living—and how much 
worse than orphaned this terrible step will 
make them. O wy father!”—the white 
hands clasping themselves in a wild passion 
of entreaty—* let your heart speak; cast off 
this stubborn will and pride; it has lost you 
your eldest born already; forgive what there 
may be to be forgiven. Out of her great love 
for you, and the fear of losing it, she has 
kept this secret. O my father, revoke this 
stern sentence—” 


“Grace Huntington, I would not forgive 
her if all the angels in heaven plead for her!” 
he said, a slow sullen red burning itself 
faintly through his cheek. “I tell you once 
for all, she shall go,” 


“Then J shall go with her. You shall not 


take all from her—I will share my mother’s 
fortunes, sir!’ 


She stood haughtily erect, now, her eyes 
flashing with angry defiance. All look of 


pleading, and entreaty, and pain, was gone 
out of her face, and something of Richard 
Huntington’s own sternness looked back at 
him from the coldly-beautiful face of his 
daughter. 

“You are your own mistress; choose to 
suit yourself,” he replied, indifferently, turn- 
ing to go out. 

Grace had not a mild temper, and now it 
rushed up in a bitter overwhelming wave. 

“Father,” she said, her-voice low and clear 
as a bugle note, “some day you may need 
help and pity—some day you may plead for 
mercy; remember in that hour that you 
never gave it, and ask for it if you dare!” 
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I sit, at the sunset hour, 
In the shade of the apple tree, 
And think of the time when my brown- 
haired love 
Sat under its boughs with me; 
In the sunny month of May, 
When the earth was gay with bloom, 
And all day long the breezes blew, 
Laden with rich perfume. 


Under the tree that drooped 
Over the old farm-gate, 
I waited oft, with quickened pulse, 
For my merry, winsome Kate; 
The breezes kissed your cheeks, 
Lifted your silken curls, 
And from the fragrant branches whirled 
A shower of misty pearls. 


Each passing thought I read 
Reflected in your eyes, 
So blue, I often thought they stole 
Their hue from summer skies; 
Some rare old song you sung 
With cadence sweet and clear, 
And the robins hushed their blithesome notes 
In the apple boughs, to hear. 
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UNDER THE APPLE TREE. 


BY ALICE B, BROWN. 


Our favorite books were read 
Within this charming nook, 

But our eyes oft wandered from the page, 
And met, with telltale look; 

And when the autumn came, 
I sat with my bonny lass 


Where the red-cheeked apples fell and shone 


Like fire in the yellow grass. 


*T was here, when we had watched 
The calm bright day decline, 


In the starlight sweet were breathed the 


words 
That bound your soul to mine. 
Through all my heart has sung 
A glad and grateful tune, 
For the love of a fond and faithful wife 
Is Heaven’s richest boon. 


I do not mourn to think 
That your youth has passed away, 
That your eye has lost its brilliant light, 
And your chestnut locks are grey; 
For you seem as lovely now, 
And your smile as dear to me, 
As when we sat in those sweet old days 
Under the apple tree! 


I HAVE always fought shy of telling any of 
my professional experiences, for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, it would fill a rea- 
sonable lifetime to relate al] the non-profes- 
sional scrapes I have seen and been engaged 
in; in the second place, one cannot tell “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” anywhere but in court; and I may 
have been afraid of a libel. 

But here is a little adventure which I will 
risk in print. 

I went into my office one morning last 
month, prepared for anything rather than 
business. The swans had returned to the 
South, and I had spent the greater part of 
the night before in admiring their new fall 
plumage, and in exchanging confidences with 
them regarding our summer doings. In 
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A PRECIOUS ROGUE. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


other, and, I suppose, more sensible language, 
I had been to the first party of the.season, 
and the champagne had been a little too 
much for me. 

The Vandorfs own four vineyards in Cali- 
fornia; and when you take wine at their 
table you may be sure that you are not drink- 
ing any abomination brewed in Congress, 
State, or any other street, out of wild cher- 
ries, molasses, logwood, and whatever other 
trash they make their “ imported ” wines of. 

The consciousness of this had prevented 
my being inexorable when my host or the 
ladies had nodded at me, holding up, at the 
same time, one of those slender green bub- 
bles, full of Pacific sunshine. 

The result had been an outrageous head- 
ache, and a strong inclination to lie all day 
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with my feet higher than my crown, and a 
suda-fountain fizzling near by. 

It was just after vacation, and the dockets 
in all the courts were of unprecedented 
length. Of course, since I didn’t want them, 
my clients came pouring in before I had hung 
my bat up. I made short work of them. I 
had an important case on hand which en- 
grossed all my attention, and they must wait. 
The important case was myself, who was, 
if I may speak grammatically, at this time an 
objective case. The twentieth rueful cus- 
tomer dismissed, I called my office-boy, and 
sent a line by him to the clerks of both civil 
and criminal courts: “ Bring up forty cases 
before you call any of mine.” 

Then I stretched myself on a sofa in my 
private office, shut my eyes, and wished that 
I had the mauling of the man who first 
squeezed grapes. While I lay there, in imag- 
ination beating the wretch to the color and 
eonsistence of a bunch of black Hamburgs, 
there came a soft tap at my inner door. 
Opening my eyes, I beheld a lady standing 
there, and looking at me with a face full of 
appeal. 

The “Confound you!” that was just at my 
teeth was swallowed in haste. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” said a sweet 
faltering voice, and the lady’s broad lids 
drooped over her pathetic violet eyes, and 
she made the most ravishing little courtesy. 

I invited her in, explained my headache, 
and placed myself at her service. 

She didn’t sit down, she melted into a 
chair, and sat there a moment silent, the 
sunless crape of her deep mourning flowing 
about her till her smooth, pallid, lovely face 
reminded one of the evening-star seen through 
arift in a black cloud. Then she told her 
story, which I condense. It took her an 
honr to tell it. 

She, Mrs. Salome, had been unceremoni- 
ously dismissed from the house where she 
had been boarding, without due notice, and 
in an insulting manner. She had not been 
given time to find a new boarding-place, when 
suddenly she found her trunks sent to a 
storehouse, and the door of the boarding- 

house locked against her. 

I asked what reasens Mrs. Cary, the woman 
she boarded with, gave for sending her away. 

“She refused to give any reason,” my visi- 
tor faltered, tears shining through her thick 
drooping lashes. “I suspected that my hus- 


band had circulated some disagreeable reports 
about me.” 
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“ Your husband ?” 

Her husband, it seemed, was a brute. She 
had married him when she was a mere child, 
before she knew what she wanted, and after 
a year or two of misery, had found herself 
obliged to leave him. Companionship with 
such a man was degrading. Since then he 
had tried to injure her, to find some charge 
against her, She supposed that he wanted a 
divorce, but did not know. 

“T was put to great inconvenience and to 
expense,” the lady said, “ and I think I ought 
to have restitution. Was it not illegal for 
them to put me out in that way?” 

The reader can imagine my feelings. TIlle- 
gal? Of course it was! It must forever be 
illegal to do anything contrary to the wishes 
of such a lovely creature. Who or what was 
this abominable Mrs. Cary, that she should 
dare to lock her door in such a face as I saw 
befure me? What a vile wretch must that 
husband be who could “ circulate reports” 
about the fairest and most modest of her sex ? 
I was instantly convinced that between those 
two unprinctipled brutes, the boarding-house 
woman and the discarded husband, there 
must be a plot to destroy this innocent and 
unprotected loveliness. 

Reader, allow me to inform you at the on- 
set, without any further ceremony or circum- 
locution, that I was an ass on that occasion. 
Don Quixote could not have drawn his sword 
with less hesitation, than I fired up with on 
listening to this fair lady’s woes. Confound 
the headache! Who cares for it? I was up 
and doing. I went here and there, and got 
people to swear that Mrs. Salome was a mir- 
acle of virtue, and dignity, and piety, and 
what not. I rushed off to a most respectable 
woman, poor old Mrs. Ganby, with whom I 
used to board years ago, and got her to give 
up one of her pleasantest chambers to my 
client. I got myself ready at all points, and 
smuggled my case in in the place of one 
which I had meant to try first. The names 
of the litigants in both cases were similar, 
and I had only to tell the clerk that he had 
made a mistake in the spelling. 

To be sure, I had some few headflaws in 
my course; but what did that signify? Mere- 
ly that we are on the earth, and not in heav- 
en. And did I not know how censorious and 
suspicious the world is? Of course I did. 
What was it to the point that some of the 
persons whom I asked to testify for Mrs. 
Salome raised their eyebrows, and said they 
were afraid they might damage my case? 
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What did I care that old Dobs said she tried 
to captivate his son, a youngster five years 
younger than herself, or that Ma’am Boggs 
said the “critter” boarded with her once, 
and did various little naughty things which I 
scorn toname? What could I expect of such 
canaille but barking and snapping? I wasa 
little annoyed at Mrs. Ganby, I own, when I 
found lr so cool about taking the lonely 
creatus@# and asking so many questions about 
her. 

“JT did think that you would be glad to 
assist any one who is traduced,” I said, re- 
proachfully. 

“But, my dear boy,” said the good soul 
(she always calls me “ dear boy ”’), “I like to 
know if the person és traduced or traducing. 
All is not gold that glitters. Besides, I am a 
poor woman with house rent to pay, and a 
respectable name to keep up, and I like to 
see my way. I want to know if this beauti- 
ful unfortunate can pay her board. I can’t 
afford to give it to her.” 

“Tl answer for that!” I said, hastily. “If 
Mrs. Salome doesn’t pay you, I will. And if 
she misbehaves, you can turn her out of 
doors.” 

Of course the good soul gave in; and my 
lady was forthwith installed in her new 
quarters. “Ganby has but to see her, and 
be her friend at once,” I thought, and fully 
expected to be overwhelmed with praises of 
my new friend by my old one the next time 
I went there. I wasn't, though. Mrs. Ganby 
merely primmed up her month, and said she 
had nothing to say against Mrs. Salome yet; 
with an emphasis on the two words, as though 
she would intimate that she had nothing to 
say for her now, and might at some future 
time have something to say against her. 
Women are so confoundedly bitter and preju- 
diced. 

Well, my case came on and passed. I may 
as well own that I lost it. Perhaps I hurried 
it up too much, and my “ cloud of witnesses,” 
which were meant to discharge hail and thun- 
der on the defendant’s party, rather obscured 
my own side of the house. No matter what 
it was. My fair client, though she evidently 
took his honor’s heart by storm, had to sub- 
mit to the contumely that had been put upon 
her, and go out of the court-room unrighted. 
Not that alone. The defendant’s counsel had 
evidently got hold of a great many little sto- 
ries, and though now I see he used them 
sparingly, I then thought him a base villain, 
and a maligner of innocence. 


“T didn’t want to hurt the pretty creature, 
Arnold,” he protested tome. “TI only brought 
in such little things as were necessary to clear 
my client. Why, I had a dozen other wit- 
nesses who could have pulled her into pieces 
and chewed her up, as the dogs did Jezebel. 
But I only gave litile pats, to save my own.” 

It was all no use for him to talk. I turned 
my back on Stokes, and didu’t speak to him 
for six months. 

I don’t like to repeat their slanders, but the 
Cary woman did seem to prove that she had 
given her boarder a month's notice, and could 
get rid of her only by force. She did seem to 
prove that Mrs. Salome sat up very late at 
night with one of the gentleman boarders, 
and was in the habit of receiving attentions 
from others, which a woman with a husband, 
even a discarded one, is not generally allow- 
ed. She certainly proved that Mrs. Salome 
was out so much to theatre and operas that 
some one was disturbed from slumber five 
nights out of a week to let her in, and that 
she was very careless about paying her wash- 
ing bill. But, I repeat, what did all that sig- 
nify? Merely that my lovely client had a 
trusting disposition, that she liked music and 
histrionie display, and that she was some- 
times a little forgetful of Mrs. O’Dowd and 
her interesting family. 

Mrs. Ganby looked more glum than ever 
when I went there the evening after the trial, 
and still more glum yet when Mrs. Salome 
asked me to come to her room, instead of 
meeting me in the parlor. 

“TI did not feel able to go down,” sighed 
the sweet creature, wiping her eyes. “I 
could not bear to display my feelings before 
those people.” 

How lovely she was! Ter fine form array- 
ed in a belted wrapper which flowed jin loose 
graceful folds about her, her shining hair 
half slipping out of its coils, her blue eyes 
humid and tender! I was ready to do battle 
with any number of enemies, for her sake. 
And, of course, since I had failed to win her 
case, I must try to console her for that. 

We had a long and confidential interview, 
at which was a great deal of weeping and 
sighing. Mrs. Salome went over all the sto- 
ries that had been brought up in court about 
her, and explained them all, covering herself 
with glory in each one, and proving clearly 
that her enemies were a vile pack of slan- 
derers. But to see how she forgave them! 
Having told how vile they were, she clasped 
her fair hands, and vowed that, notwithstand- 
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ing all the injuries they had heaped upon 
her, she wouldn’t, on any account, harm a 
hair of all their heads. It never occurred to 
me till about five years afterwards, to think 
that this heavenly forgiveness was rather in- 
consistent with the blackening she had just 
given them, and that such piety should have 
begun to work before she had given me the 
worst possible opinion of about a score of 
persons. ‘ 

But, when do we think of such things, or 
require consistency in those who please us? 

When I left my fair client that night, pretty 
late, she accompanied me to the door, gave 
me her hand to hold as long as I pleased, 
and drooped her head nearly on my shoulder 
while she faltered out her gratitude for all I 
had done for her. 

It was enchanting. 

But for all that, I did not go to Ganby’s 
very soon again. I did not like to trust my- 
self in the society of that sweet and trusting 
woman, since I had not made up my mind to 
marry her. I admired, I adored, I was ready 
to fight for her; but I was not sure that I 
was quite ready to marry her—yet. I wanted 
time to think of it, as the ladies say. And if 
I trusted myself in her charming society, 
there was danger that I should commit my- 
self, without taking time to think of anything. 
I found it would be easy to commit myself 
to Mrs. Salome—she was such a trusting 
creature. 

One other reason why I did not go up was, 
because I couldn't, being out of town on 
business for nearly a fortnight. When I 
came back, wonderful changes had taken 
place at Ganby’s. The good o'd soul had 
received a sudden summons to go out West, 
to a son who had lost his wife, and had sold 
out her establishment, boarders and all, toa 
Mrs. Bates, a sharp driving widow, who got 
the business at a bargain. The only woman 
in the house besides Mrs. Salome didn’t like 
Mrs. Bates, and left when she came. The 
gentlemen, chiefly young clerks and book- 
keepers, stayed. 

“T like Mrs. Bates very much,” Mrs. Salome 
said, when I went up to see her. “She is far 
more agreeable than Ganby.” 

I still kept my prudence; but I couldn’t 
help taking the lady out to the theatre and 
opera, once in a while. She was so fond of 
going, and spoke of it so frankly. And cer- 
tainly she was very much admired. 

“Who was that beautiful woman I saw 
with you at the opera last night?” asked Mrs. 


Superfine Clarence, one morning when I 
went to ask news of Ned her son, then 
making the grand tour. 

“Mrs. Salome,” I answered, “a client of 
mine.” 

Her countenance changed instantly. “ Not 
Bertha Salome!” she cried out, turning very 
red, and drawing her dress away from me as 
if I had been poison. 

“TI believe her name is Bertha,” I said, 
feeling myself color slightly and grow uneasy. 

“And you come here to see me!” the lady 
cried, starting tragically out of her chair. 
“You come to talk to me, after going about 
in public with that woman!” 

“My dear Mrs. Clarence, I don't in the 
least know what you mean,” I said. “ Pray 
explain. My acquaintance with the lady is 
slight, and was at first purely professional. 
Then she boarded with a friend of mine. I 
know nothing against her.” 

Mrs. Clarence looked at me doubtfully, then 
sank into her chair again. She knew me, and 
I had always told her the truth. 

“You pretend to say that you know noth- 
ing against that creature!” she exclaimed. 
“Where did you pick her up? Where can you 
lave been, never to have heard anything ?” 

I immediately told the lady the whole 
story of my acquaintance with Mrs. Salome, 
leaving out all 1 could that was disagreeable, 
and presenting my client in as lovely and 
respectable a light as possible. 

“ You great baby, you have been taken in,” 
she said, with a bitter laugh, when I had 
ended. “She is injured innocence, is she? 
She is a sweet woman, is she? She is mod- 
est and trusting? ha! ha!” 

And Mrs. Clarence laughed in scorn, and 
then flounced out of her chair and into it 
again, crying, “You men are fools! I have 
no patience with you!” 

“Do tell me!” I said, beginning to feel 
alittle flat; for Mrs. Clarence knows what 
she is about, and is a woman of sense; not 
one likely to fly out for nothing. 

“You don’t deserve it,” she said, shortly; 
“but I will tell you. I dare say you wont 
believe a word. Ned wouldn’t. Wait till I 
tell Betty not to let any one else in.” 

While the lady went to see that we should 
not be interrupted, I began to think on that 
text “ Ned wouldn’t;” and to recollect a story 
of Ned Clarence, a lad of twenty, who got 
into the hands of a woman of thirty, and 
came out rather the worse for wear, his 
pocket fairly picked. The fellow had fought 


his family on account of the charmer, who, I 
recollected, was a married woman; and he 
had vowed that if she would get divorced, he 
would marry her. His mother boxed his ears, 
and had hysterics, and his father threatened 
to horsewhip him; but to no effect. Finally 
Clarence senior went to see if he couldn’t buy 
the woman off, and induce her to let his son 
go, and succeeded so well that not only was 
Ned frantic, but his mother also. And it had 
taken no little generalship on the part of his 
wife to rescue him from the web into which 
he had fallen while striving to extricate his 
son. 

“Tt cannot be the same one!” I said, to 
Mrs. Clarence when she came back. 

“Then you know the story?” she said. 
“Of course it’s the same one! I wonder I 
hadn’t known her, for I have heard her de- 
scribed, and seen a photograph of her. My 
husband had one in his breast-pocket,” she 

. Said, bitterly. 

Then she told me the whole story of which 
I have given the reader the outlines, and a 
precious story it was. But I’m not going to 
tell it again. 

I went to my office and entertained myself 
with swearing at women in general, and Mrs. 
Salome in particular, and ended by swearing 
at inyself. I had been a fool. Hadn’t I seen 
enough of the world to know there was some- 
thing out of the way when I saw one of those 
sweet abused females who at thirty-five or 
thereabouts are as innocent and trustful as 
babies? When evening came, I went up to 
Mrs. Bates. I am not naturally harsh with 
women, but I was feeling so savage at having 
made a spectacle of myself with that woman, 
that I wanted to see how she would take a 
little hint. 

“Are you going up, sir?” smirked the 
servant-girl, seeing me hesitate in the entry. 

“Ts there any one in the parlor?” I asked, 
scowling at her. 

“Yes sir. The young men are there, and 
Mrs. Bates. They are playing euchre.” 

I turned my back on her and walked up 
stairs, wondering what she was grinning at, 
and knocked at Mrs. Salome’sdoor. Present- 
ly she opened it herself, but appeared con- 
fused at sight of me, and instead of asking 
ine in, stepped out into the entry, and drew 

the door to after her. “I will go down 
stairs,” she said. 
But through a crack of the door I had seen 
a gentleman sitting on the sofa, and that 
gentleman was Mr. Superfine Clarence. 


A Precious Rogue. 


“You needn't go down,” I said. “Pray 
don’t trouble yourself, or neglect Mr. Clarence, 
I have but a word to say. Mrs. Clarence 
wishes to call and see Mrs, Bates to-morrow, 
and she may ask for you. That is all.” 

Her face flamed up, her eyes flashed out, 
but she said not a word; and I went down 
and left her standing there. 

“How many times has Mr. Clarence been 
here, Betty?” I asked the girl, who was still 
in the entry. 

“This is the first time,” she said. “ Mrs, 
Salome sent out a note to him this morning, 
and he came to-night.” 

I said no more, but went home. I was 
willing to give her till the next day to get out 
of the house without being sent out, 

I heard and saw no more till the next 
evening, when a note was brought me from 
Mrs. Bates, requesting me to go up and see 
her that evening if possible. 

I went up at once, and was taken by the 
lady of the house into her private sitting- 
room. 

“T suppose it is all right,” she said, with a 
troubled face. “But I’m a poor woman, and 
can’t afford to lose. Mrs. Salome went away 
to-day to New York, without giving me any 
notice, and she owed three months’ board. 
She said that you would pay it.” 

No matter what I said. It wasn’t pretty. 
I suppose I swore a little. 

“Mrs, Ganby told me you were her guar- 
anty,” she said. “1 didn’t care about keeping 
her, and shouldn’t but for that.” 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed. “I was 
guaranty, the greater fool I! when I first 
brought her here, for a week or so. I never 
dreamed of being any longer. I supposed she 
paid regularly. It’s your own fault if you let 

anything run on so. Why in thunder should 
I pay her board ?” 

“Aren’t you engaged to her?” demanded 
the landlady. 

I'm afraid I swore again; but I managed to 
Say that the woman had a husband. 

The poor thing began to wring her hands. 

“Nearly one hundred and fifty dollars gone 
atonce. Why, she wanted me to wait be- 
cause she and you were going to be married, 
and would then both of you board here. She 
said she was spending all her money now in 
getting her outfit. She said she was divorced 

from her husband.” 

“She wasn’t,” I said. 
“And what in the world were you coming 
to my house to see her for, then?” demanded 
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Mrs, Bates, excited by her loss, and wanting 
a scapegoat. 

“TI thought her a proper, agreeable woman 
who had been wronged by society,” I replied, 
quite frankly, “And being an infernal fool, I 
came to pay my respects, and give her the 
pleasure of a little congenial society.” 

‘Mrs. Bates eyed me suspiciously, and with 
growing wrath. 

“ How do I know who or what you are?” 
she cried, standing up. “I believe you are 
no better than you should be. You're a 
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cheat, and a rascal. Get out of my house, 
and to-morrow I'll send you an officer that'll 
see what you are.” 

Reader, I made my way cut of that house, 
expecting every moment to be caught by the 
hair. I didn’t stop running till 1 got home 
and into my room. Then I stood one minute 
to collect my wits, and see where I was, then 
I burst into a roar of laughter. The tragedy 
and anger were lost in the ludicrousness. 

I have not heard of Mrs. Salome since 
then. 


TRUMPED! 


BY FRANK 


TowaArps the close of one September, 
Charley Dunham sent word to me to come 
down into Mapperley Wood and have some 
shooting. The governor, Dunham pere, he 
said, had gone away on business and was not 
expected home for five or six weeks, so that 
there was nobody in occupancy of the stately 
halls of Mapperley House except the younger 
members of the family and the servants, 
Mapperley Wood was unusually full of game 
that fall, and Charley thought that the absence 
of his father and mother and consequent un- 
limited license in respect to all matters both 
indoors and out, offered inducements too 
unusual to be resisted. 

“ Besides,” wrote Charley, “a fellow named 
Hatfield is here, courting sister May. She 
got acquainted with him at the seaside last 
summer, and they are going to be married 
about Christmas. He’s a curivus chap, and 
I want you to give me your opinion of him.” 

Ihad already had some experience of the 
hospitality of Mapperley House, and I was 
nothing loth to accept Charley's invitation. 
The blue eyes of his sister May were well 
worth going a long way to look at, and as I 
had myse# felt the force of their marvellous 
power to a very alarming degree before then, 
I had some curiosity to see the man who was 
to be made happy for life in their light. So 
on the day following the receipt of Charley 
Dunham’s letter, I packed up a carpet bag 
took the morning train for Daybrook, the 
nearest station to Mapperley House, which 
was some five miles distant from the town, 
and whose grand old turrets could be seen 
towering above the trees long before the 
train came to a stop. 
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Charley met me at the depot with a gig, 
and for the first two miles of the drive home 
could talk of nothing but dogs and shooting. 
When he had in some degree spent himself, I 
ventured to ask him about May. 

“O, she’s happy as a queen,” said Charley. 
“To tell the truth, she seems a great deal 
jollier about it than Hatfield does. He’sa 
glum sort of chap. I don’t like him much.” 

“And they are really going to be married ?” 
I said, inquiringly. 

“Bless you! Yes. That was all settled 
long ago. May has got half her wedding 
things made up already. The governor don’t 
think the engagement is long enough, but he 
used to know Hatfield's father, and whatever 
May wants she usually gets, you know.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I suppose so;” and relapsed 
into silence again, while Charley changed the 
subject and began on the shooting topic once 
more. 

When we reached the house I was intro- 
duced at once to Hatfield, who was standing 
on the steps with May, awaiting our arrival. 
He was a soft-voiced, pleasant-looking man, 
not over twenty-five, and with that easy air 
of aristocratic nonchalance which is ever cap- 
tivating to the feminine heart. At the first 
glance I knew him for a“ lady killer” in the 
better sense of the term. Though displaying 
nothing of vulgar conceit, he was conscious of 
his power, and I saw&hat no circumstance, 
however awkward, would ever cause him to 
lose his self-possession. It was no wonder 
that May had been caught at last. 

I shook hands as cordially as a man who 
was unable to feel otherwise than a little 
jealous of him eould, and having saluted May 


Dunham, we all went into the house together. 
At lunch I sat opposite my new acquaintance 
and was able to observe him more closely. 
Despite his pleasant face and a sly and merry 
twinkle in his eyes, there was a look which 
came at times across his features, that gave 
me an uncomfortable feeling of distrust. 

“Do you know,” I said, to Charley, when 
we were alone that afternoon, “ there is some- 
thing in Hatfield’s mind which he wouldn't 
care to talk about to either of us?” 

“Think so?” asked Charley. “ He appears 
to me to have some trouble weighing upon 
him, but I never have thought much about 
i.” 

“Something’s the matter,” I said. “ Doesn’t 
May know what it is?” 

“Can't say,” said Charley, looking at me 
very much as if he thought I was manifesting 
considerable solicitude about other people's 
affairs. “I can’t say, I’m sure.” 

I took Charley’s implied hint and did not 
revert to the subject again. We commenced 
our work of destruction in Mapperley Wood 
early the following morning, and a week 
afterwards the table at Mapperley House 
groaned beneath the weight of partridges and 
quails which we provided for it. Hatfield ac- 
companied us very frequently, but he was a 
poor shot, and did not seem to manifest any 
particular interest in the sport. Two hours 
in the morning were usually enough for him, 
and then he would shoulder his gun and 
march home to read Tennyson or Longfellow 
to May and leave Charley and me to carry on 
the war alone. I think one reason of his in- 
difference to gunning Jay in his antipathy to 
Charley’s huge mastiff Crusoe, who, although 
worthless in hunting, always accompanied 
us, keeping a respectable distance in the rear, 
in full consciousness that he never was made 
for a game dog aud that Leopard and Spot, 
Charley’s setters, understood the business in 
hand a great deal better than he did. He 
was a magnificent fellow, however, and lord 
of all the manor grounds, and in consideration 
of lis faithful services as sentinel during the 
night, Charley never refused to take him with 
us on our excursions byday. The feeling be- 
tween himself and Hatfield was quite mutual, 
for the latter never ventured near the dog 
but Crusoe would show his teeth and growl 
at him most suspiciously. 

One morning Charley and I unbushed a 
flock of partridges, and when they settled 
again the dogs were unable to findthem. In 
our endeavors to discover the lost birds we be- 
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came widcly separated, and at last, towards 
twelve o’clock, tired with the morning’s work, 
I resolved to return to the house. As I ap- 
proached the grounds of the mansion I heard 
voices in the shrubbery, one of which I recog- 
nized as Hatfield's, and so stopped to listen 
whether the other were not Charley’s. The 
persons of the speakers were hidden fromm 
me by the thick growth of evergreen beyond 
the walk, but I could hear every word of 
their conversation quite distinctly. 

“T tell you,’ said Hatfield, “that I must 
have more money.” 

“And I say,” returned the other, whom I 
instantly perceived was not Charley, but a 
stranger, “that I have advanced all I am 
going to on this cursed nonsense. I don’t see 
any likelihood of getting a return for my 
investment.” 

“T’ve done all that I agreed to do,” said 
Tlatfield. 

“You promised to marry the girl,” said the 
other. 

“Well, Iam engaged to be married to her.” 

“But you have fallen in love with her, too.” 

“What of that?” 

“Much. If you have got spoony in the 
matter, there is very little chance of my get- 
ting my money back. When we struck this 
bargain, Daniel Hatfield, it was to be purely 
a business arrangement. I was to furnish 
the money and set you up in good style. 
You were to do the work and marry the girl. 
When we got possession of her property, we 
were to divide the profits. Now you've 
broken faith and got sweet on her, and you 
know, as well as I do, that if you marry her, 
not one cent of her money shall I ever set 
eyes on.” 

“Tom Burns,” said Hatfield, “I told you 
when I was in such trouble six months ago, 
that if you would pay off my debts and ad- 
vance me enough to live on until next year, 
I would undertake to marry a rich girl, and 
that you should be paid for your investment 
at least four fold out of my future wife’s 
estate. To this you agreed, and the result of 
our bargain was that I sought the acquaint- 
ance of May Dunham. I tell you fairly that 
although I owe to you all my opportunities 
of knowing her, yet I have bitterly cursed 
the day when that miserable contract was 
made. For I have found in May Dunham a 
true-hearted, noble, generous girl, Thomas 
Burns—well worthy the earnest love of a 
more honest man than I, and 1 have hated 
aud despised myself for the wretched part I 
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am playing in this matter. But I promise 
that you shall be well paid for these advances. 
May Dunham will be worth a million on her 
father’s death, and ber marriage settlement 
will not be less than a quarter of that sum. 
And if you hold to your bargain as I have so 
far held to mine, you must let me have 
another installment at once.” 

“T have a better plan than that in my head,” 
returned the other. “Walk down towards 
the town with me while I explain it to you. 
This shrubbery is a dangerous place to dis- 
cuss a secret like ours.” 

I parted the branches with my hand and 
looked through at them as they moved away. 
The stranger was a thick-set, red-haired man 
with heavy, animal jaws, and carried in his 
hand a stout stick. The couple walked slowly 
down the lane towards the road, the stranger 
gesticulating in an explanatory manner, while 
Hatfield ever and anon interrupted him with 
a graceful movement of his arm, as though 
deprecating what his companion was saying. 

Here was a conspiracy in good earnest. I 
leaned back against the fence considerably 
astonished and not a little bewildered as to 
what I ought todo. My first impulse was to 
go straightway to May and reveal to her all 
that Ihad heard. Then the afterthought 
came to me that even if I were to do so, I 
should not be believed. May’s confidence in 
her lover was unlimited. I should never be 
able to shake it by any bare statement of 
facts unsupported by other evidence. There- 
fore I resolved for the present at least, to 
keep my accidental knowledge of Hatfield’s 
plans to myself. He seemed to be not so 
much a villain as a weak fellow who had got 
himself first into pecuniary difficulties and 
afterwards into bad company. Perhaps he 
would confess the whole affair himself to May 
before the wedding, and in the sincere hope 
that he would do so, I resolved to keep quiet 
at present and say nothing about it. 

A day or two after this, while we were all 
at breakfast, there came a letter in the 
morning post, addressed to Charley. 

“That looks remarkably like the governor’s 
handwriting,” said Charley, looking at it and 
breaking the seal. “What's up now, I 
wonder!” 

He dived at once into the contents, and in 
& moment pushed away his plate with 
movement of annoyance, 

“He’s coming home day after to-morrow,” 
he said. “Bother! Why couldn’t he stay 
his time out ?” 
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May looked at him out of her tender blue 
eyes reprvachfully. 

“That isn’t the worst of it either,” con- 
tinued Charley, not heeding her. “He’s 
going to bring company with him—old Mr. 
Pedroncelli and his wife.” 

“ Mr. Pedroncelli!” exclaimed May. 

“Yes. We'll all have to toe the mark 
while he’s here, confound him. Coming 
events cast their shadows before. Here’s 
a postscript about the family plate.” 

“What about the family plate?” asked 
May. 

“ He says it must be got home and rubbed 
up in honor of our distinguished visitor, who 
is of very aristocratic family and used to con- 
siderable splendor in all his surroundings. 
He says we must fix up the north chamber as 
handsomely as possible. I see we are to have 
a regular old martinet with us. Good-by to 
the shooting and all the other fun.” 

May turned to me to explain that the 
family service of plate, which was very old, 
massive and valuable, was usually kept at the 
bank in Daybrook for safety, and never used 
except upon what her father considered state 
occasions, when it was brought to the house 
and cleaned up for service. 

Hatfield remaiked that it would be well 
to be sure of the genuineness of the letter 
before taking the plate from the banker's. 

“There’s no doubt about the letter,” said 
Charley, tossing it to me. “Do you think 
there is?” 

“T should say not,” I replied. 
certainly Mr. Dunham’s signature.” 

And so also said May. 

The necessary orders were accordingly 
given to the banker and on the following day 
the plate came home. It was a most elegant 
service and consisted of a great many pieces, 
so many, in fact, that the three housemaids 
were kept busy throughout the whole day in 
scouring it up and getting it ready for use. 
At night it was arranged upon the various 
tiers of the great oak sideboard in the long 
dining-room and covered up with a green 
cloth. The north chamber was cleaned and 
fitted up, and we all retired to rest that even- 
ing in considerable curiosity as to what sort 
of visitor the morrow would bring to us, and 
in not a little disappointment at the sudden 
termination of our sport. 

The room assigned to me during my stay 
was in the east gable of the house and altnost 
directly over the dining-hall. I mention this 
in order that the events of that night, which 
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have never since passed from my memory, 
may be thoroughly understood. The family 
retired to rest at about the usual hour, but I 
was unable to sleep. The nervousness in- 
duced by the expected arrival of the dreadful 
Pedroncelli, kept me‘ tossing from one side of 
the bed to the other, and in vain I endeavored 
to court the drowsy god. All efforts to obtain 
sleep were fruitless. The dog Crusoe, too, 
seemed unusually wakeful. Hecame beneath 
my window at intervals of five or ten minutes 
and vented his uneasiness in a series of low 
howls, so lugubrious that I jumped out of bed 
at last, and opening the window, reproved 
him sharply. He went away reluctantly, but 
soon came back, whining piteously and 
scratching the pillars of the piazza below with 
his nails. The night was intensely dark, and 
occasional violent gusts of wind, rattling the 
shutters, betokened rain. I attributed the 
dog’s nervousness to the approaching storm, 
and finally, unable to endure his noise any 
longer, went down stairs into the front hall 
and let him in. No sooner had I opened the 
door than he bolted past me like a shot and 
disappeared. Fastening the door again I 
called to him softly, but could not ascertain 
whither he had vanished. The door leading 
to the dining-room was slightly ajar, and put- 


ting my head ¢hrough the opening, I called 
again. Still no response. The entire house 
was silent as death. Supposing that the dog 
had been frightened at the wind and had 
sought a place of safety under the stairs or 


somewhere else, I gave up the search and re- 


turned to my room, laughing at Charley’s 
faith in the courage of his mastiff. 

Toward midnight I must have dropped 
asleep, for it was not long after that when I 
awoke with a sudden start and a vague sensa- 
tion of terror, It seemed to me that a ter- 
rible crash had rung through the house, so 
loud and fearful that the very foundation of 
the earth had been shaken. YetI lay quietly 
in my bed and apparently nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened. I felt about me in the 
darkness to see if the bedclothes had been 
disturbed. Everything was in its proper 
place. I arose and threw open the shutters. 
The night was still intensely dark and the 
west was echoing with the low mutterings of 
distant thunder. 

“T have been dreaming,” I thought, “and 
the wind has frightened me.” 

Once more I returned to bed and this time 
did not awake until the daylight, cold and 
gray, came struggling through the window. 


I had not finished my morning toilet before I 
heard a piercing scream in the hall below, 
and a hurried scampering upstairs. Iopened 
the door and looked out into the hall. One 
of the housemaids met me with a face 
blanched to an ashy white, and fell fainting 
at my feet. Then Charley came dashing 
after her, flushed with intense excitement. 

“Come down stairs,” he cried. “ For God’s 
sake keep this thing from May.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, standing 
still upon the threshold in amazement. 

He made no reply, but taking me hurriedly 
by the arm, led me down thestairs. Pushing 
open the door with his foot he pointed to a 
dark object lying at the further end of the 
dining-room. The floor and walls of the 
apartment were half covered with blood, and 
a little red and sickening stream was flowing 
silently across the carpet and trickling be- 
neath the door. Crusoe the mastiff, his jaws 
reeking with blood, stood in the centre of the 
room growling fiercely, while the elegant 
service of plate was scattered about in dire 
confusion, some of the salvers and pitchers 
battered and bruised, and tinged, like every- 
thing else, with the dreadful hue of blood. 

I went with Charley across the room and 
looked at the dark object in the corner. 


With a cry of horror I started back, for the 
face of the corpse was turned towards me, 
and the face was that of Daniel Hatfield. 

“ We have the dog to thank for this,” said 
Charley. “See how his teeth have torn the 


villain’s throat from ear to ear!” 


We hardly knew how to relate the dreadful 
news to May, but we mustered courage at 
last and told herall. Poor thing! Itstunned 
and bewildered her at first, but time brought 
healing to the cruel wound, and when I had 


told her of what I had heard in the shrubbery, 
she thanked God for her fearful escape. We 
could not quite condemn Hatfield as the real 
villain, for he had doubtless yielded to the 
importunities of Burns, and consented to con- 
nive at the robbery for the sake of giving the 
latter some security for the money he had 
loaned him. The letter from Charley’s father 
had been a forgery from first to last, and a 
clever ruse to get the plate into the house. 
It would have been an easy matter then to 
secure it, had the dog remained outside as 
usual. But Fate had ordered otherwise. 
The man Burns made his escape in time and 
we never heard anything of him again. The 
two had played a desperate card, but it was 
Crusoe who held the trumps. 
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THE RIVAL BRAVES. 


BY JOHN M, THURSTON. 


Far up the sides of the rock-bound bluff, 
Where the sheer descent to the waves below 
Is swept save but by the mournful winds 
As they whirl in wild gusts to and fro, 
There stands a towering massive pine 
Whose dead limbs stretch to the nearing sky, 
Where an eagle bold from his eyvie there 
Looks careless down on the passer-by. 


Long, long ago, ere the white man’s tread 
Had woke the echo in wood or glen, 
When the fleet deer bounded adown the steep, 
And the fierce wolf crouched in his loathsome den, 
A iribe of red men pitched their camp 
On the grassy bank of the dark deep tide, 
And the peaceful smoke of the lodge fires rose 
In eddying clouds up the mountain side. 


The old chief sat at his wigwam door, 
His proud head decked with the eagle crest, 
The record of many a dauntless deed 
Scarred deeply over his dusky breast, 
His dark eye lighted with love and pride, 
Now watching the form of his daughter fair, 


Now turning full on the tall young braves 
Who both came wooing the maiden there. 


“Bravest of braves, you are both strong chiefs, 


Ye both have proved your valiant might, 
When the shout of your war-cry waked the air 
And your enemy’s lodge-fires lit the night. 
Do ye see where the peak of yon leafless pine 
Waves lone and bleak in the sunset gleam, 
Where yon kingly eagle whirls and swoops 
Above the rush of the turbid stream? 


“Whoever shall bring, in his strong right arm, 

Yon eagle’s nest to my wigwam side, 

Shall gain the prize that ye both now seek, 
Your chieftain’s daughter for his bride. 

Do ye dread the’ test? My daughter waits 
For the eagie’s nest at the open door; 

Bring, bring her the gift she alone shall take, 
Or quit the camp and return no more.” 


Up, up the face of the rock-bound bluff 
They speed with desperate earnest might, 
Their feet cling fast to each creviced nook, 
Their eyes gleam wild in the fading light. 
They are almost there; now, God be praised, 
Their strong hands clutch at the dizzy edge, 
Where the grand old pine tree gnarls aud twists 
Its roots in the narrow topmost ledge. 
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They draw them up o’er the awful brink, 
And one is safe, but the other’s hand 
Has grasped at a treacherous loosened root— 
His weight has severed the feeble strand! 
He totters, he reels, and the sky o’erhead, 
With its pitying blue, looks down in prayer 
On the ashen lips of the sinking brave, 
And the rude devotion trembling there. 


With a last wild struggle, a frenzied cry, 
He faints, he sinks, he falls—but then 
His last despairing clasp has found 
A hold that brings to him life again; 
And, with the strength of a soul redeemed, 
His dark eye flashing triumphant light, 
Far up on the top of that lonely ledge 
He draws his form to its regal height. 


Ah! what is it now that sends the blood 
In hot quick jets to his dusky cheeks? 
His rival wresting the hard-earned nest 
From out of the old pine’s scraggy peak! 
Like the lightning leaps from the thunder cloud 
When Jehovah’s bolts are madly riven, 
When the storm king sits on his awful throne 
And hurls defiance back to heaven— 


His maddened spirit floods his soul 


With the seething fires of vengeance dread, 
His strong bow caught from its sheath behind, 
His arrow drawn to its sharp carved head; 
And just as the favored suitor waves 

The precious prize through the evening air, 
A twang below and a shriek above, 

Then only the lone tree waving there! 


For a stalwart form and the eagle’s nest 
Went whirling down to the rushing flood, 

Where they plunged in the seething, ruthless tide, 
Leaving no trace but a tinge of blood. 

Then the murderer turned, but his time was short, 
For the grand old eagle swooping low, 

As he leaned far out o’er the dizzy brink 
Watching the fate of his rival below, 


With a scream that rang, in his startled ears, 
In his guilty heart like a knell of doom, 
Has struck him full on his upturned crest 
And hurled him down through the gathering gloom! 
While the stars look out with their feeble light 
On the lovely maid by the wigwam door— 
On the eyrie gone, the dark stream stained, 
And the proud old eagle sailing o’er. 
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Wnuetuer the following tradition gave 
rise to the well-known saying of “ Catching a 
Tartar,’ I am not prepared to say; but it is 
very likely, for the circumstances fit the 
popular phrase aptly. 

Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, surnamed, 
on account of his warlike propensities, by his 
admirers, the “ Lion of the North,” and by 
his detractors, with equal justice perhaps, the 
“Madman of the North,” accidentally en- 
countered, at the chateau Gortz, a young 
creature from the bauks of the Volga—a 
niece of Baron Gortz. So powerful was the 
impression she at once made upon the hither- 
to impregnable heart of the hero, so com- 
pletely was he spellbound in her charms, 
that he seemed to lose all recollection of other 
matters, even of the disastrous battle of 
Pultowa. 

The name of this enchantress was the 
Princess Ikla—for she was a princess, her 
mother, the baron’s sister, having married 
the Hetman of the Tartars. Being left an 
orphan at an early age she had taken up her 
residence with Baron Gortz in Stralsund. 

The baron was a bit of a historian—or 
thought he was—and was then engaged in 
writing a history of the king, who called 
upon him often to revise and correct the 
work. Besides the baron was one of the 
crown councillors and was often entrusted 
with important business of the state. 

Charles the Twelfth had that desire, which 
seems inherent in the breast of greatness— 
he wished to be loved for himself alone, with- 
out any regard to his state and grandeur; 
consequently he had himself presented to 
Ikla under the simple title of Count D’Olfen, 
and in that name he paid his court to the 
erratic princess; for her Tartar blood made 
her disregard many of the conventionalities 
of life, though her uncle often declared that 
she had the blood of the Gortzes full in her 
veins, and was no more a Tartar than he 
was—and there was not much of the Kalmuck 
about him. 

Baron Gortz was highly delighted at the 
prospect of becoming the uncle of the king; 
but that delight was tempered by a whole- 
some dread of his prospective nephew-in-law. 
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For, stripping off the dazzling veil of his 
military glory, we must acknowledge that the 
“Lion of the North” was an unmitigated 
tyrant, and ruled his subjects in a very 
arbitrary manner. 

Baron Gortz had proof of this, one day, 


when he received a letter from the king. It 
contained these words: 


“Baron de Gortz, information has reached 
me that the Captain of Hulans, Gustavus 
Reinold, who was condemned to death for 
neglect of orders at the battle of Pultowa, 
but who escaped before the execution of his 
sentence, has been seen in Stralsund. Write 
instantly to the governor; tell him I hold 
him responsible for the apprehension of this 
traitor. Within five minutes of his being 
taken and identified, let him be shot. And 
the person in whose house he shall be found 
shall be forthwith shot. CHARLES.” 


This letter troubled the good old baron 
sorely, for his niece had made him promise to 
intercede for this identical young officer. He 
broke into a cold perspiration when he re 
flected that if he did so the probability was 
that he should get himself shot for his pains. 
He wished fondly in his heart that the king 
and Ikla were married, because then he 
should be his uncle, and he could never think 
of shooting one of the royal family. 

He wrote the order to the governor, and 
sent it by a servant, who informed him that 
an officer of the police wished to speak with 
him. Wondering at this he hastened to the 
hall below. On his return, he found Ikla, a 
petite, dark-haired, dark-eyed gipsey of a 
woman, gazing listlessly from the large 
bay window into the street below. She 
noticed that he was in a state of perturbation. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked. 

“I want to put you on your guard,” he 
exclaimed, breathlessly. “The police have 


sent to say they have reason to believe thata 
young man is concealed somewhere in my 
chateau.” 

“I know it,” answered Ikla, coolly. 
concealed him.” 

“You!” exclaimed the astonished baron, 
“Who is he ?” 
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“Gustavus Reinold.” 

The baron uttered a dismal groan. 

“Tkla, you have murdered me!” he cried; 
and sank feebly into a chair. 

“Not so bad as that, I hope,” she replied, 
smilingly. 

“TI tell you that whoever harbors the 
traitor is to be shot!” exclaimed the 
frightened baron, irately. 

“You know well that Gustavus is no 
traitor.” 

“What signifies that? If the king orders 
it, he must be shot—and so mustI!” And 
the baron groaned again. “What made you 
take so fatal an interest in this wretched 
young man ?” 

“His misfortunes,” replied Ikla. “He is 
innocent; I know it, and my dear mother, 
your sister, knew it also. Forced by a cruel 
and unjust sentence to fly his country, he 
found refuge and safety in ours.” 

“Then why the deuce did he leave it ?” 

“To follow me when you sent for me. 
Finding the pursuit so hot, I thought the 
best asylum for him was your chateau.” 

“T am much obliged to you for the prefer- 
ence,” answered the baron, dolefully. 

At this moment a servant entered the 
room and announced: 

“Count D’Olfen.” 

The baron’s visage brightened with a 
hopeful idea. 

“There is but one chance for us all,” he 
exclaimed, “marry the count, and then—” 
He checked himself abruptly. 

“If it depends on that, our chance is small,” 
she returned, roguishly ; “but listen to me— 
obey me, and all will yet be well. I intend 
to play a desperate game—but if I win, I 
shall save a life of far more value than my 
own.’ 

She held a rapid conference with the baron, 
and though he listened to her at first with 
astonishment and alarm, she finally won him 
over to her purpose and he promised to assist 
her, though it was with fear and trembling; 
but he had pretty well made up his mind by 
this time that he should be shot any way, and 
he thought it did not make much difference 
for what. 

He withdrew, and Charles the Twelftb, as 
Count D’Olfen, entered the room. He wore 
the uniform of his favorite regiment; a light 
blue coat trimmed with gold, and the corners 
of the skirts turned back; buff leather 
breeches; high boots of black leather, to 
which a formidable pair of spurs was attached ; 


a three-cornered black hat; a black stock; 
buff gauntlets, and a heavy sword. He 
looked more like a warrior equipped for the 
field, than a lover seeking his lady’s bower. 

He felt like a timid schoolboy in the 
presence of this piquant beauty, who had 
stormed the outworks of his heart and pene- 
trated to the very citadel. Would any one 
believe that he was Charles the Twelfth? 
He began to doubt it himself. Nations 
trembled at his name, yet he—I will not say 
trembled—but felt very much like a fool in 
the presence of a simple girl. He felt that 
this would never do. Though she did not 
know who he was, he must remember that 
he did. 

In her turn Ikla also had her reflections. 

“He seeks a Tartar,” she thought, “he 
shall find one.” 

“What, count,” she exclaimed, “in regi- 
mentals? How devoted you must be to the 
king.” 

“Well, lam,” he admitted; “but I came 
here, as well as I can recollect, to tell you 
how devoted I am to you; only I confess my- 
self awkward in these matters. I never cared 
for a woman till I saw you.” 

“Why, count, you must be the very 
counterpart of the king,” cried Ikla, coquet- 
tishly. “They say he hates women.” 

“He does no such thing,” replied Charles, 
quickly. 

“Tiow do you know ?” she asked, archly. 

“TI think I know him.” 

“You might as well say you think you 
know yourself.” 

“ How?” he cried, suspiciously. 

“Which no man does.” 

“O! I know you, at all events. I know 
what a taking, striking, bewitching little 
creature you are; above all, I know howl 
love you! I am a plain blunt soldier, and 
like to know the worst that can happen to 
me. Do you love me?” 

“Ts that the worst that can happen to 
you ?” she asked, demurely. 

“Tkla, I generally get the best of it at 
blows, but Town you beat me at words. I 
shall simply return to the charge—do you 
love me?” 

“I must have proof of your love before I 
answer that.” 

“What proof?” 

“Would you grant any little whim of 
mine?” 

“ Certainly I would.” 

“Don’t make any rash promises.” 
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swear it!” 

Ikla laughed gleefully, went into an adjoin- 
ing room, and brought forward an antique 
costume, such as had been worn by the 
dames of fifty years ago. 

“T have the greatest desire to see how you 
would look dressed as my grandmother,” she 
cried. 

The king was appalled. 

“Death and the dev—” he began. 

“O fie! no swearing in a lady’s presence,” 
she said, checking him. “But I am glad I 
have discovered what your love amounts to.” 

He expostulated with her, and ended, as 
common mortals do, in submitting to a 
woman’s will. This love is a powerful master. 
She dressed him in the stiff petticoat, and 
heavy brocade dress, and tied the high 
starched cap tightly under his chin. 

“Faugh!” he cried, in disgust, “this dress 
makes me smell like a musk-rat.” 

“You don’t like perfumes, then ?” 

“No—yes—one, gunpowder! I’m like 
Charles the Twelfth, and there’s no perfume 
for me but gunpowder!” 

“O, I wish I were his wife!” exclaimed 
Ikla, fervently. 

He regarded her in pleased surprise. 

“What! are you in love with the king?” 

“Odear,no! Only one might be inclined 
to sacrifice one’s self for the good of one’s 
country.” 

Charles smiled grimly. 

“ You are vastly condescending,” he replied ; 
“and pray what else would you do for the 
good of your country ?” 

“T would soften his character. I would 
tame this lion, and he should soon be as much 
beloved as he already is admired and feared.” 

“And how is this marvel to be accomplish- 
ed?” inquired Charles, so much interested 
that he forgot the ridiculous figure he cut in 
the old woman’s clothes. 

“Sit down, and let me tell you. There 
now, you must fancy yourself Charles the 
Twelfth.” 

“ Well, Ido,” he answered, with a significant 
smile. 

“Consider me the queen,”,she continued, 
and drew up her chair beside him. 

“Go on,” he cried, rather pleased with the 
conceit. 

“Pshould devote my life to obtaining and 
securing his entire confidence.” 

“We will suppose you have it.” 

“Then I should use it to make him sub- 
mit, on all fitting occasions, to my sovereign 
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will. I would teach him the true value of 
his noblest prerogative.” 

“Which is—~” 

“ Mercy !” 

“Come, come, Charles the Twelfth is 
severe, I know, but heis just.” 

“Not always. Witness the case of Captain 
Reinold.” 

Charles started and _ glanced 
suspiciously, 

“What do you know of that culprit?” he 
cried. 

“Tis sentence is unjust,” she answered, 
firmly, “ and therefore a fit object for the in- 
terference of the queen.” She arose, went to 
the table and took a paper from it. “ Now, if 
I were queen, I would approach the king, as 
I do you, with this paper in my hand.” She 
walked up to him with dignity. “I would 
say to him, Sire, your honor and your glory 
both require that you should put your name 
to this—sign.” 

He took the paper from her in surprise 
and looked at it. 

“A pardon for Captain Reinold!” he ex- 
claimed, and his brow darkened angrily. 
“Indeed! then, my dear little friend, if I 
were Charles the Twelfth, this would be my 
answer.” 

He tore up the paper. Nothing discom- 
posed she immediately drew another paper 
from her pocket. 

“Then,” she said, and knelt at his feet 
pleadingly as she spoke, “ King of Sweden, 
your eyes are blinded, not by justice, but by 
anger. When Captain Reinold was intrusted 
with that order, he found the battle of Pul- 
towa irretrievably lost; if he had delivered it, 
he would only have caused a massacre of the 
Swedish prisoners by the remorseless Rus- 
sians. For this reason alone he did not 
deliver it, and thus incurred your majesty’s 
displeasure.” 

“T desire to know the reason of the extra- 
ordinary interest you take in this young 
man ?” he asked, curiously, and she thought 
by his tone that he was jealous. 

“You shall know, count,” she answered, 
“when you have promised to obtain his 
pardon from the king.” 

“I Will make no such promise,” cried 
Charles, sternly. 

A timid knocking at the door disturbed 
them. Ikla would have opened it, but 
Charles, aware of the ridiculous manner in 
which he was dressed, restrained her. Then 


at her 


the voice of the baron was heard, in very 
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tremulous accents, declaring that the royal 
council was assembled and awaited the 
presence of the count. Charles, in dismay, 
begged Ikla to remove the dress, for he found 
it impossible to do so, but she only laughed 
at his predicament. * 

“Wretched girl!” he exclaimed, angrily; 
“you force me to declare myself—I am the 
king!” 

But she only laughed the louder. 

“Sire,” she answered, with a mocking 
courtesy, “I have known it from the first. 
Sign the pardon, therefore, or I will at once 
admit the council, and let them see how you 
look in my grandmother's clothes.” 

The king was obliged to acknowledge him- 
self fairly vanquished. He signed the pardon 
and Ikla freed him from the obnoxious gar- 
ments. Then she admitted her uncle, and 
informed the king that he was all the council 
there was assembled, and reassured the poor 
baron, who looked half frightened to death 
for the share he had taken in this little plot. 

“Baron de Gortz,” said Charles, “for cer- 
tain reasons I have pardoned Captain 


Reinold. Let this pardon be sent to him at 
once.” 

Ikla took the pardon. 

“ There is no occasion to send it, sire,” she 
said, archly. “I can deliver it myself. Gus- 
tavus is concealed in this chateau.” 

“ Gustavus again!” cried the king, sharply. 
“Is this man your lover?” 

“ He is—and would have been my husband.” 

“Then you have deceived me every way.” 

“No, sire; you deceived yourself. Had I 
been ambitious, I might have sealed your 
ruin; as it is, I have saved Sweden from a 
queen who would not have been worthy of 
her, and restored to her a king who is.” 

He was determined she should not beat 
him every way. 

“Tkla;y” he exclaimed, “I will restore 
Reinold to favor and make him a colonel; 
and as I still have my doubts about him, 
marry him. No doubt you will teach him to 
obey orders in future; and may he not 
find—” 

“ What?” 

“That he has caught a Tartar!” 


THE INDIA SHAWL. 


BY M. T, CALDOR. 


I AD been entrusted with a lady’s shop- 
ping errand, the execution of which led me 
through the fashionable promenade street of 
one of our Atlantic cities into quarters I 
rarely visit—one of the dry goods palaces, 
where glowing velvets, glistening silks or 
gossamer laces, displayed on every side, daz- 
zle and intoxicate the eye, until once beneath 
the spell, I no longer marvelled that the 
dainty pearl porte-monnaies of our lady friends 
need such frequent and generous replenishing. 

Feeling awkward and frightened amid the 
crowd of sweeping flounces and waving feath- 
ers, to say nothing of the bright eyes and 
curious glances of the fair purchasers about 
me, I sought out the senior partner of the 
firm, an old acquaintance of mine, and put 
into his hand the tiny bit of silk my’careful 
Aunt Cynthia had so many times charged 
me to match, in just such a shade, and ex- 
actly that thickness, and precisely so many 
yards, begging him to extricate me from my 
dilemma. 

He laughed a little at my woful face, but 


not heartily, and I saw some very important 
conversation was going on amid the group of 
partners and clerks in the office, and begged 
him not to let me hinder him, if he was oth- 
erwise engaged. 

“O, it is of no consequence, only a little 
talk we were having,” he began, politely, and 
then suddenly pausing, he threw off the dis- 
tant second-nature manner of the gentle- 
manly merchant, and slipped amusingly into 
his natural self. “I say, C., you are some- 
what famous for your detective skill. I 
remember it now. Here’s a case for you. 
We were keeping it private, but I should like 
to see what you can make of it.” 

He paused to call a clerk and despatch 
him with the shred of silk on my Aunt 
Cynthia’s errand, and then drawing aside a 
couple of chairs, motioned me to take a seat. 
I did so, and he proceeded. ° 

“We have -been treated to quite a little 
scene this morning. About eleven o’clock a 
very handsome coach drove up to the en- 
trance of the store, and the footman assisted 
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out a lady so elegantly dressed that half the 
clerks in the front of the store left their coun- 
ters to get a peep at her. When she came in, 
she threw up a thread-lace veil, worth the 
price of an ordinary lady’s whole costume, 
and revealed a face, D., the junior partner, 
declares lovely enough for an houri, and 
asked for our cashmere India shawls. Of 
course she was waited upon in the most 
polite manner—leave D. alone for that! 
When a lady’s pretty, he is extremely oblig- 
ing; but wealth and beauty united can com- 
mand any amount of obsequiousness. She 
selected an $800 camel’s hair shawl, took out 
a splendidly-chased gold porte-monnaie filled 
up with rolls of bills, D. judged from his fur- 
tive glance, and tendered him a une thousand 
dollar note. D. received it with his prettiest 
bow, and came, according to our positive 
rule, to the office to ascertain if it was genu- 
ine. We were quite busy just then, and it 
was some time before its worth was decided- 
ly established; but it was good, and D. car- 
ried back the two hundred doilars change. 
He found the lady angrily snapping the gold- 
clasped porte-monnaie, her splendid black 
eyes flashing as one might imagine of the 
daughters of Nox and Acheron. 

“* You have detained me unwarrantably, 
she said sharply to poor D. ‘ Why have you 
kept me waiting ?” 

“*T beg your pardon, madam, it took some 
time to examine the detective list and ascer- 
tain if the note was correct.’ 

“You should have seen her eyes blaze 
then. D. said he dared not trust a second 
look, lest his own should be annihilated. 

“*Note correct!’ gasped she. ‘How dare 
you insinuate so vile a slander! Do you 
think me a person capable of passing a spuri- 
ous bill? Because my true position is un- 
known, am I to be thus insufferably treated ? 
Hark you, sirrah—your shop suffers for this. 
Not a purchase, the value of a son, will I 
make again. Bring back my money and 
take your shawl. I'll have nothing to do 
with it? 

“Poor D. was in an agony of distress, 
believing her, at the very least, some great 
ladyship, whose violent anger and haughti- 
ness arose from her ignorance of republican 
customs, and terrified at losing so grand and 
magnificent a customer, he apologized, and 
pleaded, and almost went down on his knees, 
but her ladyship was inflexible, and with a 
sigh, D. came back for the note, and haugh- 
tily the queenly woman swept out from the 
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store, D. still following and explaining. He 
was served rightly for his obsequiousness, 

“*T am extremely sorry—not for the world 
would I have injured your feelings, madam. 
I was only following a rule of the store,’ he 
pleaded, for the fortieth time. 

“Suddenly she turned around, and said, 
more mildly, ‘ Perhaps I should make allow- 
ance for the customs of this strange country. 
At all events, 1 wont punish myself for your 
fault. The shawl is the only one I have 
found that pleased me. There, bring it out 
to me! And she threw towards him the 
bank note, and sank back languidly upon the 
velvet cushions of the carriage. 

“D. hurried in for the change and the 
shawl, determined she should have no fault 
to find with his nimbleness this time, and 
placing them on the carriage seat, closed the 
door, and bowed humbly, with a becoming 
sense of her great importance. 

“*There, said he, coming into the office 
with the note and laying it on the desk, ‘I 
flatter myself not many men could have man- 
aged that affair so nicely. I appeased her 
anger, and she took the shawl,so we have 
secured an excellent customer.’ 

“Samson had taken up the note. ‘ Zounds 
and Blixen, D., it’s a forgery? 

“It was true. She had exchanged notes, 
The genuine one was still lying in her gold 
porte-monn:ie, and D. had received a counter- 
feit. It was almost worth the money for the 
rest of us to see D.’s face. He is a little im- 
portant and conceited about his business 
tact, but I don’t think we shall hear much 
about it after this affair. He was so used up 
he had to go home, and I don’t think we 
shall see him again to-day.” 

I laughed more heartily than he. “Clev- 
erly done,” said I, when the merchant had 
finished his narrative. “Depend upon it, her 
ladyship has served an apprenticeship at the 
trade, and come off mistress of the art.” 

“But can you help us? Do you think 
there is a chance for recovering the shawl or 
the thief?” 

“Never try, never win. You should try 
and trace the coach. Can D. identify it?” 

“That's the worst of it. Every one was so 
taken up with the beautiful face and the 
glittering porte-monnaie, that not a soul can 
tell anything about the coach.” 

“ Well, if you obtain any clue, let me know 
it, and I'll see what can be discovered through 
it. Here comes my package. Good-morning!” 

When I reached my office, I found my 
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cousin Richard Ellis, one of our most fashion- 
able jewellers, waiting there. 

“Hang me if you haven’t been out shop- 
ping, you sly old bachelor!” said he, half- 
laughing half-scoMing, in reply to my greet- 
ing, and glancing at the bundle in my hand. 
“T’ve been waiting here an abominable long 
while, staring at the cobwebs and yawning 
over the directories. I have a job for you, 
and must talk fast now to make up for lost 
time. We have met with quite a little loss, 
but the most aggravating is the way we 
were fooled out of it. Yesterday morning 
arichly dressed lady, of the most charming 
manners and extraordinary beauty, drove to 
the store, and descending from her coach, 
came in, inquiring for a set of diamonds. I 
went forward myself to attend her, and dis- 
played our choicest sets, which she examined 
carefully, chatting in the meantime in a way 
that, without ostentation or pretence, con- 
vinced me she was a person of great wealth 
and importance. She alluded to one set, 
remarking that it looked like the work of an 
old employee of hers in Paris, and actually 
named the very man from whose shop I had 
imported them. 

“*T was not an exile then,’ she murmured, 
softly, apparently forgetful of my presence, a 
shade of grief stealing over her fine eyes. 

“My respectful sympathy was at once 
aroused, and I even produced a choice set I 
had laid by for an especial customer, a 
splendid pattern in diamonds and sapphires. 
It struck her fancy immediately, and she 
purchased it for five hundred dollars, in pay 
for which she gave me a one thousand dollar 
note. (What are you laughing at?) I 
glanced at the bank note list, saw it was all 
right, and went to my safe for the five hun- 
dred dollars due her. Just then a footman 
came in and said something to her, which I 
did not hear. With asweet smile of apology, 
she came toward me. 

“*T beg your pardon,’ said she, ‘I am sum- 
moned to an appointment, and it is possible I 
may need that money. Bring the jewels to 
the —— House,’ naming the first hotel in the 
city, ‘and I will pay you then for them. 
Ask for Madame Chevial, at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon.’ 

“Of course I was ready to accede to the 
proposition. I returned her the note, and 
escorted her to the coach door. At 30o0’clock, 
married man that I am, I was dolt enough to 
take the jewels myself to the hotel, instead of 
sending aclerk. I wanted another peep at 
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Madame Chevial’s charming face. I was 
shown into a splendid private parlor of the 
hotel, and found there the lady, even more 
elegantly attired.than before. She received 
the case with a smile, remarking carelessly, 
*T might have paid you then, as I did not use 
the money,’ and handed me the note. 

“T returned her five hundred dollars, and 
remained a few moments talking about Par- 
isian bijouterie, with which she seemed unu- 
sually familiar, and then made my adieu with 
the most profound respect and admiration, 
C., the witch, the minx cheated me! Mad- 
ame Chevial was a humbug, and this morn- 
ing I found out my note was a miserable 
counterfeit! I hurried to the hotel, but noth- 
ing could they tell me, except that such a 
lady had hired a private parlor for three 
hours, paid for it with a bill since pronounced 
counterfeit, and left for parts unknown, 
Now, was there ever another such stupid 
fellow cheated in the way I have been ?” 

“Yes,” answered I, laughing till my chair 
shook beneath me, “go and see poor D. I 
think you'll each enjoy a social confab to- 
night. Well done, Madame Chevial, 1 shall 
really enjoy hunting up such a talented 
artiste!” 

The city flooded with counterfeits that 
week. The “ beautiful richly dressed lady” 
had been in all directions, carrying away in- 
variably the hearts of the shopmen and a roll 
of genuine bills for change. She had done a 
flourishing business during the three days we 
traced her about the city, but for all that, our 
investigations went no further. Not another 
sign or trace could we obtain, although half a 
dozen expert detectives were put upon the 
watch. So we were obliged to wait quietly, 
expecting to hear of startling frauds of the 
same nature from other cities, and thus‘once 
more be on the track; the bird had flown. 
But weeks came and went, and no light 
broke upon us, till at length we had given up 
all hopes of success. 

June was fast speeding away to make way 
for ardent July, when I received a letter from 
my niece, Alice Shaw, urging me to join a 
choice party on a three weeks’ visit to New- 
port. I will give the closing portion of the 
letter, just to save me the trouble of describ- 
ing the sweet, gentle, and yet madcap daugh- 
ter of my eldest sister: 

“Now, Uncle Maurice, you know how 
much you need a change from that dusty 
gloomy office, and you know that you are 
constantly filling up that large pocket-book of 
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yours, with no white finger to take anything 
out to pay for ‘ silks and gewgaws’ (you see I 
know how you men are always talking!), and 
I assure you, we shall all be perfectly delight- 
ed to have you for a convenient beau (old 
bachelor uncles are exceedingly convenient 
at all seasons of the year!), so, of course, 
since I have laid my sovereign commands 
upon you, you will immediately enclose me a 
reply, thanking me for the opportunity, and 
accepting my offer at once. As for the party, 
it will consist of Bell Richardson and her 
brother Charlie, Nellie Barrett and that de- 
mure cousin Will, Jack, and Mary, and Lizzie 
Vose, and with them a Lady Waldegrave, 
just imported from Europe, with whom Mary 
became acquainted on board the British 
steamer. The most lovely creature, Mary 
writes me, that ever was seen, so perhaps 
you'll have a chance yourself at the novelty 
of falling in love. O, with the rest, I forgot 
‘to mention Gerald Wayne; also Miss Alice 
Shaw, and her dear, obliging old bachelor 
uncle, Maurice C——. Shan’t we have a 
cosy party ?” 

The letter was written just in Allie’s rattle- 
pate style. Forgot to mention Gerald Wayne! 
The witch! when she forgets Gerald’s hand- 
some face, or prettily sounding name, I shall 
forget the use of pen andink. Haven't the 
family all considered them as betrothed these 
six months? 

I was rather blue and worn out just then. 
A brief snatch back at youthful pleasures, 
amid a group of youthful buoyant hearts, 
would be delightful and invigorating. I de- 
cided at once to make one of the party. 
Accordingly, I was on board the Newport 
boat, punctually, when it swung off from the 
wharf at New York, and descended to the 
ladies’ cabin to find Allie, according to agree- 
ment. Two gay blue eyes were dancing a 
shower of welcoming glances towards me, at 
the moment I swung open the door, and a 
pair of tiny hands, daintily enclosed in laven- 
der-colored gloves, caught mine enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“O, you dearest of old bachelors, I knew 
you would come! Now you shall be petted 
and caressed till you forget all about those 
musty folios and intricate law cases. But 
not a word must you breathe about return- 
ing until lam ready. Remember, if you get 
unruly, I shall have the printed placard, ‘ For 
Sale,’ fastened to your back, and bid you off, 
for some romantic philanthropic maiden 
lady to convert from heathenism !” 
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“I will try the petting first, if you please, 
Allie. Where are your friends?” 

“Out on the promenade neck. Come and 
see them.” 

And in a moment more I was in the midst 
of a general introduction. They were all, 
with the exception of Gerald Wayne, stran- 
gers to me. Every face was smiling, and 
youthful, and happy. It was reviving for 
me, fresh from the cankerous, perplexing 
cares of life, to gaze at them, although some 
were neither graceful nor beutiful. Every 
face smiling? No; there was one—I started 
when I beheld it, and hardly returned the 
salutation collectedly, when the magic name 
was pronounced, and the regal head bowed 
carelessly in greeting me. Lady Waldegrave’s 
face was turned towards the water, with a 
wistful touching sadness, that a thousand 
fold enhanced its loveliness. Alice was a 
sweet pretty girl, the darling of her home 
now, and sometime to be the angel of anoth- 
er; Bell Richardson, as her name declared, 
a coquettish belle; Mary and Lizzie Vose 
passable, commonplace girls, owing a great 
deal of their attractions to their stylish dress 
and sprightly manners, while Nellie Barrett 
was unmistakably, unpretendingly plain. 
From out these, this Lady Waldegrave shone 
like the evening-star amid the fainter orbs of 
night, a peerless magnificent woman. De- 
scriptions are tedious, nevertheless I must 
give a few hints, that one may dimly picture 
this cynosure of all eyes on deck. 

A tall slender figure swaying to and fro 
with willowy grace, clad in robes of exceed- 
ing richness, yet of the most subdued hue, a 
small head set rather haughtily upon grace- 
fully sloping shoulders, thick wavy braids of 
jetty silkiness, parting away from a forehead 
smooth and fair, as if never a grief had rip- 
pled over the heart within, eyes large, lus- 
trous, suft, tender and sad. Everything be- 
witching, melting, grieving, was expressed in 
those magnificent eyes. Never before or 
since have I seen orbs whose witching light 
could so enthrall and dazzle. A small mouth 
of vivid crimson, sweet and chikjlike in re- 
pose, arch and playful when parted to dis- 
close the pearly line within, and features 
artistically small and delicate. Such is a 
poor glimpse of Lady Waldegrave. No won- 
der scarcely a gentleman on the deck could 
turn his eyes from the enchanting picture. 
Yet she sat bending her gaze wistfully upon 
the sparkling water, as if entirely unconscious 
of the admiration she excited. I wondered 
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if my little Allie had no misgiving when she 
saw how Gerald Wayne lingered by the 
stranger’s side, and congratulated myself that 
I was a dry, musty old bachelor, supposed to 
be without a heart to lose. 

We remained on deck until late into the 
moonlight night, and then separated reluc- 
tantly. Before morning we were safely land- 
ed on the shore, and ouce in Newport, found 
lodgings already secured for our whole party, 
through Gerald’s thoughtfulness. Then fol- 
lowed rare days, that almost reminded me of 
my youthful Utopian dreams of happiness. 
Pleasant strolls in the dewy morning, rare 
frolics in the tumbling surf, romantic drives 
in the still twilight dew upon the shell- 
strewn beach, and silent walks under the 
solemn starlight, with the eternal anthem of 
the sea sounding in our ears. I enjoyed it 
with a keen relish I had never thought to 
know again, and so I thought didall, until I 
detected an increasing pallor on Allie’s cheek, 
and an occasional quiver of her unusually 
silent lip. 

So I looked around me for the cause, and 
once aroused, I wondered at my previous 
blindness. It was tacitly admitted by all our 
party to be nothing unusual to see every 
stranger, the moment he received an intro- 
duction, offer to Lady Waldegrave’s rare 
loveliness the homage of undisguised admira- 
tion; but Gerald Wayne was bestowing some- 
thing more. Heart, life and soul were poured 
out in the passionate glances that followed 
her slightest movement; and now that my 
vigilance was awake, I fancied I could detect 
on her part an evident effort to please and 
attract him more than any other. I wonder- 
ed a little at it. Gerald was a fine fellow, 
and in possession of a handsome property, 
but I had never thought his talents remark- 
able. Certainly he did not seem to me such 
a man as a woman of Lady Waldegrave’s 
position and attractions would consent to 
marry, even if she condescended at all to ac- 
cept an untitled American. Lady Walde- 
grave and Gerald entirely absorbed in a game 
of chess, where the graceful movements of 
the ivory white arms, clasped by their heavy 
bracelets of gold, and shaded by a mist of 
floating lace, were a study of beauty in them- 
selves, and I turned to Mary Vose, who was 
sitting by me trifling with her crochet needle 
and a web of crimson silk, saying, in a sub- 
dued voice: 

“Who is this Lady Waldegrave ?” 

“ Et tu, Brute!” replied she, laughing light- 


ly; “so you are going over likewise to the 
victorious side? Heigho! what’s to become 
of the rest of us? I think I'll have a placard, 
to save me the trouble of answering so many 
times that one important question. Lady 
Waldegrave is an English woman, a widow, 
who came over to America to see the coun- 
try, and search out a long absent friend. I 
think it must be Mr. Wayne—she gives him 
attention enough.” 

“She came in the steamer with you, Allie 
said, I believe ?” 

“Yes, from Halifax. She remained there 
over one steamer to search out any trace of 
the mysterious friend in those quarters. We 
became exceedingly interested in her, and 
invited her to go home with us, which she 
did, and will remain with us until her expect- 
ed friends arrive from England, to join her 
on the tour through the States.” 

I had not been very attentive to Mary’s 
remarks. I was watching poor Allie’s gtren- 
uous efforts to answer Jack Vose coherently, 
and at the same time catch all the meaning 
smiles and significant gestures exchanged 
between the chess-players. I even saw the 
tear that was dashed so stealthily from the 
silken eyelash; and while I gazed, I was 
mal:ing a daring resolution. 

Still more inquiringly my eyes turned to 
Lady Waldegrave. There was a look of ennui 
on her face; Gerald was not deep, not intel- 
lectual enough to chain her interest, after all. 
I gave furtive glances at the mirror reflecting 
the sofa, and Mary’s bright busy figure and 
my dull quiet form. I might have looked 
worse than I did. A little more “ fixing up” 
about my dress, considerable more effort to 
please and entertain, and who knows but I 
might rival Gerald? oust him from his posi- 
tion as favorite, and show him the folly of 
his infatuation, so that, knowing the diamond 
beyond his reach, he might gratefully accept 
the pearl lying at his feet? I had the advan- 
tage of a large experience with the world, 
and a keen insight into character. It was 
worth trying. So ran my thoughts. And I 
did try. 

As soon as the unsocial game of chess was 
over, I took a portfolio of engravings, and 
quietly ensconced myself in the chair by 
Lady Waldegrave’s side, left vacant a mo- 
ment by Gerald’s leaving the room. I was 
amused to see his injured look, when he 
returned and found her listening, with evi- 
dent interest, to the story I was relating 
belonging to the engraving she held in her 
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hand. I kept on quietly, although he stood 
behind me waiting for me to rise. Fortu- 
nately I chanced upon the right subject. I 
was telling her of my visit, a long time before, 
to a little Sicilian town, looking out upon the 
blue Mediterranean, and under the red eye 
of Vesuvius. I saw her eye kindle and her 
bosom heave, as I went on describing my 
admiration for its scenery. Then a tear 
gathered like a diamond drop on the black 
iris of her eye, and the beautiful face flushed 
with the glow of some long-repressed emotion. 

“Again—tell it again!” she murmured, 
dreamily, as I paused; “of those pleasant 
walks by the sea of seas—my dear old Medi- 
terranean !” 

I looked up in surprise. 

“Then you have visited the town yourself? 
it is a familiar scene I have been describing ?” 

She hesitated a moment, then in the soft 
melodious tones only a native can use, an- 
swered, lingering fondly over the words, as if 
they had long been silent and forgotten: 

“Chi tace confessa!” And in a moment 
she added, sadly, “ lt is the town where I was 
born.” 

“Indeed! I was told you were English.” 

“True; one is English whose parents are 
born and reside in England, but my heart 
has its country with my old Italian birth- 
place.” 

From that time I had a claim on her no- 
tice when 1 chose, and Gerald grew morose 
and threatening towards me, and little Allie 
occasionally laid her soft cheek against mine, 
in the old childish way, expressing thereby a 
mute but most eloquent vote of thanks, 

Ilowever, the scales were evenly balanced. 
If 1 could command her interest and atten- 
tion, and hold her spellbound by the efforts 
of my intellect and superior tact, Gerald’s 
handsome face and youthful enthusiasm ob- 
tained smiles far more captivating, since they 
were freely bestowed, and not won away 
from her by a superior will. Moreover, Ger- 
ald was thoroughly in earnest, and as for 
myself, I think she detected my lack of sin- 
cerity. She bad a wonderful genius, and a 
guick keen intellect, and must have divined, 
intuitively, how little heart was in my efforts 
to please her. Nevertheless, to tell the truth, 
it was getting rather dangerous for me. I 
grew more and more fascinated with her 
beauty, and interested in a character, at one 
time so open and ingenuous, and at another 
so complex, and shrouded, and full of 
mystery. . 
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Sometimes I would grow startled, and be- 
lieve I had come to love her madly, and then 
I would shrink away from her, with a shiver 
of horror and aversion, unaccountable even 
to myself. One day, as our party were set- 
ting out for the beach, we discovered a tall 
stout man, with shaggy black whiskers and 
a fierce mustache, loitering about our board- 
ing-house. 

“There’s that Whiskerando,” said Bell, 
lightly laughing. “ Which of us has he fallen 
in love with, that he haunts our path so 
frequently ?” 

The question was not debatable in my 
mind, for I saw his bold black eyes fixed 
steadily on Lady Waldegrave, and was confi- 
dent that a telegraphic signal, or dumb lan- 
guage of the fingers, accompanied the gaze. 
At all events, she grew deadly pale, and 
pleading a headache, excused herself from 
the party and returned to her room. 

Two hours after, as accident would have it, 
whom should I meet on asequestered by-road, 
where I was riding on horseback, but this 
same Whiskerando, as Bell aptly christened 
him, riding in a chaise, with a closely-veiled 
lady by his side, and on the fair hand resting 
upon the side of the chaise glittered a dia- 
mond and ruby ring I had noticed a hundred 
times on Lady Waldegrave’s slender fingers. 
“Perhaps she has found her friend,” said I, 
and gave no more thought to it. Yet that 
evening she was unusually sad and depress- 
ed. One other circuinstance made that even- 
ing remarkable. We were sitting upon the 
rocks in the moonlight, at full tide, with the 
rolling waves at our very feet. 

“ Take care, Allie,” said I, as my niece bent 
forward toying with the waves, and allowing 
the briny waters to gurgle through her fin- 
gers, “take care—who knows but the Sea 
King may reach up and clasp your hand, and 
bear you away before our eyes ?” 

A soft sigh was my answer, and the words, 
“It were no great matter, My hand is not 
worth much.” 

“Not worth much!” said I, drawing her to 
my side and spreading out on my palm the 
rosy dripping fingers, “I wish all the hands 
in this wave-washed town to-night were as 
clean and pure as my little Allie’s, stained by 
no deed of guilt or shame.” 

“Here’s another like it,’ said Gerald, 
touching reverentially the soft hand lying on 
the rock, blazing, even in the moonlight, 
with the gems that circled it. 

Lady Waldegrave raised the hand he touch- 
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ed and looked at it askance, as one might do 
with a treacherous, dangerous serpent, and 
then I saw it clasp its fellow with a woful 
despairing gesture that alarmed me. 

Quiet Nellie Barrett was the next to speak, 
with a solemn thrilling cadence in her pure 
soprano voice. “ Yes, on such a night as 
this, with the enduring sky, and the mighty 
eternal sea before us, it is well to remember 
stainless hands and unburdened hearts. How 
terribly such a scene must jar upon a guilty 
conscience! The very waves would shriek 
aloud the hidden crime, and the stars point 
down like accusing fingers from above.” 

The quiet homely face of the speaker had- 
caught the highest beauty, the gleam from 
within, and we all gazed in respectful sympa- 
thy. Was I the only one that saw Lady 
Waldegrave’s eyes turn with a terrified glare 
upon the heaving sea and the sparkling sky? 

“ How sombre you are all becoming!” she 
said. “Pray, Mr. Wayne, let us take a stroll 
to shake off the shadows.” 

I do not think the shadows were shaken 
off, for in the middle of the night I heard 
Lady Waldegrave’s maid at the landlady’s 
door, adjoining mine, asking for an opiate, as 
her ladyship could not sleep. 

The last week of our stay arrived, the chief 
event of which was a great ball at the —— 
House, for which extensive preparations had 
been made. Of course our party were all to 
be present at the distinguished assembly. 
Just as we left the tea-table that evening, I 
saw Gerald Wayne present an elegant bou- 
quet of white camellia buds to Lady Walde- 
grave, and caught her low reply, “ You shall 
have my answer to-night.” ; 

My pride was considerably piqued at this. 
For Allie’s sake and Gerald’s own future 
peace of mind, I had hoped to prevent any 
declaration on his part. There could be lit- 
tle doubt as to the nature of the question, 
and now I was not so sure of the kind of 
answer it would receive. SolI had thrown 
myself before the cannon’s mouth to little 
purpose. My own sensations were difficult 
to analyze. I felt angry, aggrieved, scornful 
and reckless, all at once, despising myself, 
and singularly enough, feeling a lofty con- 
tempt for their foolishness. 

But all feelings were merged in an exul- 
tant sort of pride, when our party entered 
the fairylike ballroom, and I caught the low 
murmur of admiration that greeted the ap- 
pearance of the ladies. Alice and Bell, in 
their gossamer robes of tulle and lace, were 


charming, and the personal appearance of all 
the others advanced several degrees nearer 
perfection by the becoming toilet and bril- 
liant lights. But Lady Waldegrave—what 
pen shall describe her, as a spontaneous burst 
of delight greeted her appearance ? 

The queenly form was robed in. glistening 
amber satin, softened by flounces of aerial 
lace, and looped up by what seemed flakes of 
sparkling light, so vivid were the rays of dia- 
monds and sapphires glittering here and 
there, around the snowy arms and swan- 
like throat, and collecting in a tangled spray, 
like the flash of a summer fountain, amid the 
masses of ebon hair. She complained of 
chilliness, and Gerald flew to the drawing- 
room for her shawl. I heard a whispered 
comment behind me, as the superb folds of 
the India shawl were laid gently around the 
ivory shoulders. 

“A real camel’s hair. It must have cost 
seven or eight hundred dollars; and those 
jewels are genuine diamonds and sapphires, 
I should think she ought to be a ladyship 
indeed!’ So said a gossip behind me to her 
neighbor. 

The words were like the stroke of a magi- 
cian’s wand, only, instead of creating splendid 
visions, it dashed aside a living, breathing 
embodiment of grace and beauty, and left—a 
whited wall—a foul, revolting, loathsome sin. 

“Camel’s hair shawl! Diamond and sap- 
phire jewelry! Ladyship! “Aha, Gerald 
Wayne and Lady Waldegrave, enjoy the 
dance while yet you may !” 

And yet the discovery shocked and pained 
me. I gazed upon the radiant vision. I had 
almost loved that woman. Heavens, what a 
superb actress she was! I did not wish it to 
be my hand that should dash her down to 
infamy and disgrace. Such a face—such an 
angel’s aspect! I gasped; and so scheming, 
and traitorous, and wicked within! Now I 
could comprehend the nameless antipathy 
that bad chilled my warmest admiration. A 
hand on my shoulder startled me. I turned 
round to confront Richard Ellis’s excited face. 
I knew what was coming before he spoke. 

“How are you, C.! I didn’t know you 
were down here. Came with my wife yes- 
terday. But look here, here’s a pretty go! 
Do you see that lovely creature in the amber 
satin, over yonder ?” 

“ Yes,” I groaned. 

“Well, do you see my diamond and sap- 
phire jewelry? It is the very identical beau- 
ty who cheated so many of us athome. That 
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bracelet I had already marked, and if the 
initials G. L. W. are underneath a thin 
scroll of gold I fastened over them to hide 
them from any purchaser, then there is evi- 
dence enough to send that splendid creature 
to prison for the best of her days. What 
shall I do? get an officer at once?” 

I was too unhappy and perplexed myself to 
know what was best; but glancing again at 
the brilliant couple, I saw poor Allie’s droop- 
ing figure beyond them, the soft blue eyes 
following wistfully Gerald’s animated face. 
and the sight braced and strengthened me, 
Very quietly we found a proper officer, and 
stationed him within call, and then waited 
till the evening’s festivities should close. 
Once I saw Lady Waldegrave waltzing with 
that tall dark stranger, and from her pallid 
cheek and his scowling brow, I judged that 
the relation between them was scarcely 
pleasant or agreeable. The moment he re- 
leased her she passed to the dining-room, 
and fearing to lose sight of her, I followed. 

“You have found an acquaintance,” said I, 
nodding towards her late partner. “Is it the 
friend you were in search of?” 

She bent over the bouquet of camellia 
buds, and answered in a voies so hoarse with 


pain that I did not recognize it: 
“Friend! friend! rather the flend, who is 


killing me, body and soul!” And then, 
laughing hysterically, she added, “ What have 
Isaid? I am half crazed with excitement, 
and wretchedly faint. Find me a glass of 
wine.” 

I brought it, and she drank eagerly to the 
last drop. The color came back to her lips 
ind cheeks, and smiling and gay again she 
returned to the dancers. Later, when wrap- 
ped in the fatal cashmere she emerged from 
the dressing-room to take the carriage home, 
I stepped between her and Gerald’s proffered 
arm, so pale myself that she started and fal- 
tered, “ What has happened ?” 

I drew her arm in mine, notwithstanding 
Gerald’s angry frown, and begging the rest of 
the party to proceed quietly to the carriages, 
said a gentleman was waiting to see Lady 
Waldegrave, and that I would attend her to 
his presence. Supposing it, at once, to be 
the mysterious friend she was seeking, they 
made no troublesome inquiries, and departed 
peaceably. 

I led her at once to the private room 
where Mr. Ellis and the officers were wait- 
ing. She glanced from them back to me, 
and her clasp on my arm made me writhe 
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with pain. Twice her shivering lips motion- 
ed for the words, without any audible sound, 
then she gasped, rather than spoke, “ What 
does this mean ?” 

I touched the shawl and the glittering 
jewels significantly. No words were needed. 
White, rigid and despairing, she sank into 
the nearest chair. For ten minutes there 
was utter silence; then she asked, “What 
will you do with me?” 

“She must remain here to-night,” inter- 
rupted Ellis, “but to-morrow we shall take 
her to New York.” 

“ But the punishment—the penalty?” said 
she, turning those wild eyes appealingly to 
me, 

“T cannot tell. If everything is confessed 
and restored, it may be light.” 

She caught at the hope eagerly. 

“Will you help me? There is a great 
deal I can tell—of an organized plan pursued 
in Vienna, Paris and London, and to be de- 
tected here in America! He said I was too 
bold.” 

I thought I heard a rattling at the door, 
and unlocking it, I looked out into the corri- 
dor. It was only the black whiskered man 
pacing to and fro, with his cigar. I returned 
to the waiting group, made a few arrange- 
ments with Ellis for her personal comfort, 
and approaching the trembling, frightened 
woman, said, simply, “Good-night!” She 
stared wildly, caught my hand in hers, and 
looking up into my face, said, piteously: 

“Why do you shrink so from my touch? 
Think charitably of me, if you can. I have 
been controlled by an iron hand, educated to 
this life from my very childhood. But lately 
my soul has been aroused, and my heart re- 
volted from the wicked task. I might have 
been safe now. I was warned a week ago to 
leave Newport, but my mad love for you 
kept me here. I tried to win you by excit- 
ing your jealousy. This very night Gerald 
Wayne laid his hand and fortune at my feet, 
and I refused them, for your sake. It is 
hard to be scorned and loathed by you—ay, 
even brought to shameful discovery through 
your means. Too late for hope now! The 
die is cast—and how have I loved you all the 
while!” 

I felt my rectitude and manliness giving 
way beneath the appalling gaze of those lus- 
trous and soul-stirring eyes, and tearing my 
hand away from her frantic grasp, hurried 
home, without daring to trust myself to an- 
other look, Restless and miserable, with a 
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sad consciousness of something terrible brood- 
ing over me, I tossed to and fro upon my 
bed, for what was left of the far-spent night. 
At length, just after the sun rose, I fell into 
an uneasy sleep, from which I was aroused 
by a hand on my forehead. Springing up, I 
met Richard Ellis’s glance of horror. 

“She is dead—she has poisoned herself!” 
he said. 

“Just Heaven!” I cried. And in a mo- 
ment more we were hurrying back to the 
hotel. 

It was too true. No words can paint my 
feelings, as I entered the room where lay the 
stiff, rigid, distorted furm of her who had 
glided among the dancers but yester night, 
the admired and envied, the observed of all 
ebservers. 

“Who has seen her since I left?” demand- 
ed I. 

“No one except a stout black whigkered 
man, who came to the door, saying she ‘was. a 
relation of his, and he would like to gpeak 
with her a moment,” answered Ellis. * He 
didn’t seem to be at all aware that she was a 
prisoner, and I thought there was no harm 
in it. We were in the room, and he only 
stayed a moment or two. I didn’t hear what 
they said, they talked so low. We left a lit- 
tle while after.” 

I went immediately in search of him, but 
he was not to be found. He had left in the 
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night. I believed then, and I shall always 
believe, that Lady Waldegrave, or rather 
Beatrice Romani, for that was her true name, 


-was poisoned by that man mixing a powder 


with the wine in the glass standing on the 
table, knowing, doubtless, her habit of de- 
pending upon such stimulants. I was confi- 
dent she had the power of exposing his crim- 
inality, since some one must have prepared 
the counterfeit notes which she had so often 
and successfully passed; and probably her 
death was the only way to silence the accu- 
sations, and save his proceedings from expo- 
sure. Still nothing certain was ever ascer- 
tained. A sinful mystery had accompanied 
her life, a wicked mystery shrouded her death. 

Gerald Wayne was the only one of our 
company to whom I confided the circum- 
stances accident had revealed to me. The 
others were too much overcome with con- 
sternation and horror, at the news of her 
sudden death, to trouble me with inquiries, 

Six weeks ago my little Alice became the 
wife of Gerald Wayne, a wiser and better 
man for that perilous passionate experience, 
I trust. And as for me—why, I am here in 
my office, a lonely, forlorn old bachelor still, 
who goes regularly the first Sunday of every 
month to hang a wreath of evergreen upon a 
broad black slab, in that quiet churchyard, 
the only one that bears the single name— 
“ Beatrice.” 


A DREAM. 


BY BRITOMARTE. 


Only a dream of the slumber world, 

Only a wave on the night’s dark stream ; 
But if every dream were half so sweet, 

I would that life were all a dream! 


I heard, in my dream, his tender voice, 
As he softly whispered my humble name; 
And he spoke, in my dream, sweet words to 
me, |frame. 
That, waking, his proud lips ne’er will 


O, tender and soft was the clasp of his hand, 
And ’twas love, dear love, in his eye that 
shone; 


And I felt his kiss on my burning brow, 
And I heard him call me “his -own, his 
own!” 


He pillowed my head on his manly breast, 
And clasped my form with his strong right 
arm, 
And, folded close to that noble heart, 
I felt I was safe from hurt or harm. 


I woke from the dream, the beautiful dream— 
I woke, to think, with a weary sigh, 

Of a waking dream that was just as fair, 
And its hopes were just as fast to fly. 
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Tr is now nearly five months since I first 
went to board with the Widow Blozzom, No. 
210 Blank street. Doctor Jaggers had one 
front room up the first flight, and I took the 
other, with a small bedroom leading out of 
it, and I furnished them myself, and the 
doctor did the same. We were the widow’s 
only boarders—she had never kept but two— 
and we paid a good round sum, and lived 
well and quietly, too, and that was what we 
wanted. Besides, there was something about 
the widow, or her arrangements, that made 
one forget he was in a boarding-house, made 
one feel perfectly at home, and at liberty to 
enjoy himself in his own way. And there 
was no fashionable young lady boarder, 
practising on the piano in the parlor, while 
the sentimental tailor played on a cracked 
clarionet in the attic. No, there was not even 
an amorous cat about the premises to sing 
madrigals to his lady love at night’s bewitch- 
ing noon, and, better than all, the widow 
showed no disposition to fall in love with her 
boarders, which was the more singular from 
the fact that she had already been married 
twice, and was even now a young and charm- 
ing woman, eminently qualified to make 
home happy, and a husband blessed. 

“There is one thing that you must beware 
ef,” said the widow, as she showed me to my 
room on the day of my arrival at her house. 

“And what is that, pray?” 

“ Of falbing in love with the young lady op- 
posite, I’ve never had a boarder yet that did 
not lose his heart to her. Even Doctor 
Jaggers has—” 

“Now, Mrs. Blozzom, be careful,” said the 
doctor, as he followed us into the room, “ and 
don’t make the case worse than it is.” 

“ But you said that you admired her,” said 
the widow, with a roguish smile. 

“Yes, and how could I help admiring her 
face, it’s so very handsome? But 1 might 
not admire the woman, if 1 had the good for- 
tune to be acquainted with her. See, there 

she is, Mr. Jojinx. Judge for yourself if she 
is not beautiful.” 

I looked across the street, and there at one 
of the front windows of the house directly 
opposite, sat a most beautiful woman. Hers 
was really a charming face. I should think 
that it was just about as 
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THE VERY ECCENTRIC MR. McFLATHER. 


BY N. P. 


DARLING. 


“ Lovely as the sun’s first ray, 
When it breaks the clouds of an April day.” 


She was a blonde—that is, to all appearance. 
Young ladies have become so addicted to 
bleaching, pearl-powdering, etc., that I don’t 
generally feel inclined to stake much, if any- 
thing, on their complexions; but I think that 
this lady was naturally a blonde; and she 
seemed to be of medium size, and was dressed 
richly and in good taste. 

“Well?” queried the doctor. 

“°Tis a very beautiful picture,” I replied. 

“Yes, just such a picture as I like to look 


” 

“Well, and who is the young lady?” I 
asked. 

“QO, bless you,” cried Mrs. Blozzom, “ that’s 
what we don’t know. That is what makes 
her more charming still. We suppose that 
she is Mr. McFlather’s daughter, but she 
may be his wife.” 

“And who is Mr. McFlather ?” 

“The gentleman who owns the house.” 

“ He’s rather eccentric, I fancy,” said the 
doctor, “ though I don’t really know anything 
about him. No one in this vicinity claims to 
be acquainted with him, or his family, which 
seems to be quite large, although none of 
them, except Mr. McFlather and the young 
lady whom we take to be his daughter, are 
ever seen outside the house. He is probably 
aman of property, as he certainly isn’t en- 
gaged in any kind of business, and he isn’t a 
man to live on air. There isa hint of roast 
beef and plum pudding about his person, 
and his jolly red nose reflects the color of 
generous wines, I fancy.” 

“ But their servants—” 

“They only have one, an old woman, who 
knows better than to tell tales out of school, 
even if there was anything to tell, of which 
we are not sure, although I should like to 
know whether the young lady is Mr. Me- 
Fiather’s wife or daughter.” 

“Snodgrass tried to find that out, I be- 
lieve,” the doctor observed, with a smile. 

“© yes,” returned the widow. “Poor Mr. 
Snodgrass, he was dreadfully in love with the 
young ledy. He occupied this room of yours, 
Mr. Jojinx, and he tried in all manner of 
ways to make Mr. McFlather’s acquaintance. 
I told him that he’d better find out whether 
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the lady was married ornot, before he wasted 
any more affection upon her. Mr. Snodgrass 
snatched his hat When { said this, and ran 
out into the street—it was in the evening, 
and the gas had just been lighted in the 
parlor over the way, and the lady was sitting 
just where she is now—and the first person 
that he encountered was the old woman, 
their maid of all work. Mr. Snodgrass slipped 
some money into her hand, and then asked 
her if the beautiful lady at the window was 
Mr. McFlather’s wife. ‘Wife!’ cried the old 
woman, ‘ wife! why, that’s his grandmother!’ 
And then she laughed in the young man’s 
face, and ran into the house.” 

“The old lady is probably insane, or 
foolish,” said the doctor. 

“ Well, then I wont trouble her; and as to 
the young lady, why, I hope she wont com- 
pel me to love her; and meantime, I can sit 
and admire her beautiful face as mucli as I 
choose, just the same as the doctor does.” 

“Only be sure and keep heart whole, just as 
I do,” said he, turning to leave the room. 

“We don’t know positively that you have 
kept so,” remarked Mrs. Blozzom, following 
him out of the door, and closing it behind 
her. 
Well, whether he had or not, for the first 
two weeks afterwards I never heard him 
mention the name of McFlather, and if he 
was really smitten with the young lady’s 
charms, as the widow would have made me 
believe, he kept it to himself, and “let con- 
cealment like a worm i’ the bud, prey on his 
damask cheek.” 

Meantime I saw nothing of Mr. McF lather. 
To be sure, I was generally at my place of 
business during the day (I’m with Muggs & 
Bluggs, commission merchants), and did not 
return until evening. Consequently there 
was little chance of my meeting him. 

I confess that I was somewhat interested 
in the young lady. The mystery that sur- 
rounded her would have made her interest- 
ing, even if she had not been handsome. But 
I always was interested in pretty women, and 
this one was more than pretty. 

And so it was quite natural that in return- 
ing from the office one evening (it was rather 
late, and the McFlathers’ parlor was illumin- 
ated), that I should cross the street from 
Mrs. Blozzom’s for the purpose of getting a 
nearer view of the woman who nearly drove 
poor Snodgrass crazy, though probably quite 
unconscious herself of the ruin she was 
working in a fellow creature’s breast. 


As there was no one on the street but my- 
self, and I knew that I could be seen from 
within, I advanced boldly across the street 
and stopped directly in front of the window. 
I could see that there were several persons in 
the room. One, an old gentleman, with a 
long white beard sat near the young lady, 
and seemed to be looking at her, though he 
was not talking, for I noticed that his lips did 
not move. Beyond him was an old lady, and 
her eyes were fixed upon the old gentleman, 
but still she did not speak. Seated at the 
table in the centre of the room, was a young 
man, apparently about thirty years of age, 
engaged in reading from a large volume 
which lay on the table before him, but he 
must have been reading to himself for his 
lips did not move. On the opposite side of 
the table from the young man, sat another 
woman, probably about forty-five years of 
age, whom I took to be the mother of the 
young lady at: the window, as I thought I 
could detect a family resemblance between 
them. She was reading also, but evidently 
to herself. 

Having thus taken a survey of every person 
in the room, I once more turned my attention 
to the young lady at the window. I gazed 
enraptured upon that beautiful countenance. 
There was something inexpressibly sweet 
about it. Its expression was angelic, and 
as I gazed I ceased to wonder at the infatu- 
ation of poor Snodgrass. It reminded me of 
the faces I have seen in my dreams (after 
partaking of a hearty supper!) 

“A pure, transparent, pale, yet radiant face, 

Like to a lighted alabaster vase,” , 


as Byron says, in describing one of his 
heroines. (I quote from memory. I never 
owned but one copy of the poet’s works, and 
that has been stowed away.) I could feast 
my eyes on that beautiful countenance for- 
ever, it seemed to me. I was entranced. I 
forgot where I was—everything, but— 

“That’s my grandmother.” 

The charm was dissolved. I turned sud- 
denly, and found a spherically formed gentle- 
man, with a nose as red as Bardolph’s, stand- 
ing beside me. I felt a strong inclination to 
run. It isn’t pleasant to be caught playing 
Peeping Tom, but when you are fairly eaught, 
the best way is to put on a bold face, and 
march off, with colors flying. Besides, it was 
none of this globular gentleman’s business 
what I had been doing, or at least I thought 
so, and therefore I touched my hat and said; 
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“What did you observe, my dear sir?” 
“TJ said that that was my grandmother.” 
“O ho! Then you are—” (I never felt so 
weak in the joints of my lower limbs in all 
my life) “ you are Mr. McFlather?” 

“Tam. And you are—” 

“My name is Jojinx, Wellington Jojinx, at 
your service,” taking off my hat and bowing 
low. 

“Itis,eh? Well, Mr. Jojinx, allow me to 
inform you that it is infernally impolite to 
stand gaping into a gentleman’s parlor win- 
dow.” And without another word, he waddled 
up the steps, and went into the house, 
leaving me completely overwhelmed with 
confusion. As soon as I could recover the 
use of my limbs I dashed across the street, 
and throwing open Mrs. Blozzom’s door, I 
rushed up stairs to my room, where I flung 
myself into a chair, and tried to collect my 
faculties sufficiently to remember what had 


“His grandmother! Why he must be 
insane, as well as the old woman that lives 
with him; and I shouldn’t wonder if the 
lady whom he persists is his grandmother, 
was insane also,” I remarked, confidentially, 
to Jojinx. 

I was forcibly reminded of those beautiful 
but touching lines from Mother Goose, 
commencing: 


“There was a mad man, and he had a mad 
wife,” etc, 

I don’t remember them all, but I recollect 

that the whole family were infected, and even 

the horse was as mad as his master. 

What if all those people whom I had seen 
in Mr. McFlather’s parlor were a set of wild 
lunatics, who with “method in their mad- 
ness” had banded themselves together for 
mutual protection? The thought itself was 
maddening; but upon rising and going to 
the window, one glance at that sweet face 
was sufficient to assure me that whatever Mr. 
McFlather and the antique lady of the 
kitchen were, she, at least, was “all my fancy 
painted her,” as the unfortunate young 
gentleman whose heart was fractured, re- 
marked when speaking of the beautiful Miss 
Alice Gray. 

While I sat by my window, looking across 
the street, I saw Mr. McFlather enter the 
parlor opposite. He crossed the room to 
where the young lady sat, and bending down, 
appeared to be talking with her. Then he 
approached the window, and closed the 
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shutters. Well, he might have done that be- 
fore and saved me the heartache; but per- 
haps he wasn’t gware what a dangerous 
beauty his grandghother was. 

For several days after the inside shutters 
at Mr. McFlather’s parlor windows remained 
closed. Doctor Jaggers remarked it, and 
spoke of it one morning while we were at 
breakfast. 

“Perhaps the family are out of town,” 
observed Mrs. Blozzom. 

“No, I saw Mr. McFlather last night, and 
the beautiful young lady was with him,” said 
the doctor. 

I didn’t tell them of my encountering the 
McFiather. I wasn’t proud of having made 
that gentleman’s acquaintance in the manner 
that I had, and so I kept it to myself. 

“For a wonder,” said the widow, “ Mr. 
Jojinx seems to take but little interest in 
this rather mysterious family.” 

“T don’t know that,” returned the doctor. 
“Mr. Jojinx is a very quiet young man, but I 
fear that his heart is soft, and I shall not be 
surprised if he breaks out like poor Snodgrass 
before long.” 

“There’s many a true word spoken in jest, 
doctor,’ I returned, laughing; “but when I 
really fall in love, it wont be with a woman 
whom I have only seen through plate glass. 
But I leave town to-day, to spend a fortnight 
in the country, among the rustic beauties of 
the town of Bonham.” 

“Well, if I make Mr. McFlather’s ac- 
quaintance while you are away,I shall be 
happy to introduce you, upon your return,” 
said the doctor. 

And so we parted, The doctor went down 
to his office, and I went to the railroad 
station, intending to take the first train out 
to Bonham. 

I walked into the depot, stepped up to the 
office, bought my ticket, turned around and 
confronted Mr. McFlather. 

“Eh, Mr. Jojinx!” 

“Ah, good-morning, sir,” said I; “ going out 
of town ?” 

“No sir,” he replied, and then turning to 
the ticket agent, I heard him say,.“one for 
Bonham.” 

I slipped aside, not feeling at all at my 
ease in Mr. McFlather’s company, remem- 
bering how he had caught me only a. few 
evenings before. But what should he tell me 
that he was not going out of town for, and at 
the same time ask for a ticket for Bonham? 
“Jt must be for some member of his family— 
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perhaps his daughter, wife or grandmother, 
whoever that young lady is. I'll go into the 
car and wait,” thought L. \¥& If it is the young 
lady, perhaps I may have opportunity to 
make her acquaintance.” 

It was as I had hoped. Every seat in the 
ear, except one, was taken, and I hastened to 
secure it. 

Presently I saw Mr. McFlather come out 
of the ladies’ room, and O, roses of Eden! 
she was hanging on his aym. He came as far 
as the gate with her, then stopped, and kiss- 
ing her, bade her good-by, and she came into 
the car alone. 

This was my opportunity, but I let her 
satisfy herself first, that there was no seat 
unoccupied, and then I arose and offered her 
the vacant place beside me. 

She accepted it with thanks, and a smile 
that would have melted butter. She only 
had three large bundles and one bandbox 
with her, and while we were disposing of 
these, I aired two or three of my best jokes, 
and then we bumped our heads together, 
and her “switch” got mixed up with my 
mustache while we were stowing the band- 
box under the seat. Well, she laughed at 
my jokes, and anointed my forehead with 
cologne water, a small bottle of which she 
carried in her reticule, and arranged her 
switch, and gave me a little comb to straighten 
out my mustache, and by this time we were 
excellent friends, and she said that she felt 
just as though she had known me a year. 

“ But for all that,” said I, “ you don’t know 
me so well as I do you, Miss McFlather.” 

“Why, how did you know my name?” . 

“O, I’ve seen you several times. You are 
going out to Bonham now, and I am too.” 

“O, you live there then, and you’ve seen 
me at my aunt’s?” 

“No. I have seen you at your own home, 
in the city.” 

“But I don’t think I ever saw you Mr.—” 

Jojinx.” 

“T'm but very little acquainted in the city, 
Mr. Jojinx. You are acquainted with my 
father, perhaps.” 

“T have met him,” I replied. 

“You know, then, he is rather peculiar.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He’s very eccentric indeed.” 

“TI should think so. I was passing your 
house one evening, and I saw you sitting at 
the window, and just then your father 
stepped up behind me, and said he, ‘That is 
my grandmother? ” 


“And was it me?” she asked, smiling. 
“Why, of course it was.” 

“O, he’s a funny man; but you'll think I’m 
a strange young lady to be telling you all 
about my father before I’ve known you half 
an hour, and so I’m going to ask you who 
you are going to see in Bonham.” 

“I’m going out to Uncle Ben’s, and I’m 
going to stay a fortnight, and during that 
time I shall try to see you every day.” 

“TI thank you very much for your informa- 
tion, Mr. Jojinx, but perhaps it would be 
worth more to me if I knew who your Uncle 
Ben was. Probably he is known by some 
other name in Bonham, or is he uncle to 
everybody in town ?” said she, with a roguish 
smile. 

“O, I beg your pardon,” Ireturned. “The 
Uncle Ben that I refer to, is known in Bon- 
ham as Mr. Benjamin Banger, and he has a 
daughter about your own age.” 

“Nellie Banger. O, I’m well acquainted 
with her; and you are her cousin?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then I think I shall like you pretty 
well, Mr. Jojinx.” 

“And you'll allow me to call and see you, 
when you get to Bonham ?” 

“ Yes, if you bring Nellie with you.” 

“Not otherwise ?” 

“No, for Aunt Craddle has a horror of 
young men from the city.” 

And so I promised to bring Nellie with me; 
and during the rest of the ride to Bonham, [ 
endeavored to make myself as agreeable as 
possible, and the time passed away so swiftly, 
that when we arrived at our journey’s end, 
we both remarked that we had never travelled 
half so fast before. 

I should like to linger with you over the 
memory of those two weeks which I spent in 
Bonham. I don’t think I was ever happier 
for fourteen days in succession. There was 
something about the society of Miss Mc- 
Flather, or Almira, as I soon learned to call 
her, that was very exhilarating to me. Was 
it love? I rather think it was. 

The last day of my stay was the happiest of 
all, because on that day, in answer to a 
question that I had been revolving in my 
mind for two weeks, Almira answered ¢ yes.” 

Yes, she loved me, but when I asked her 
if she would be my own, she referred me to 
papa. 

“0, he never'll give his consent, my dear,” 
said I. 

“But Pll make him. He’s rather queer, 
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and I know he. would rather not have me 
marry, but I can coax him. I shall stay 
here a week or two longer, but Ill write to 
you every day, Wellington, and you must be 
sure and write to me as often, because if you 
don’t, I shall certainly be jealous of the 
widow Blozzom, and perhaps marry 
Doctor Jaggers to spite you.” 

“But I don’t think your father likes me, 
Almira.” 

“O, but he will when I tell him how much 
I love you,” and she gave me a kiss directly 
under my mustache; “but you had better 
not say anything to him about this until I 
come. He’ll be furious enough any way.” 

And this is the way I became Almira Mc- 
Flather’s accepted lover. I haven't entered 
into particulars. I haven’t told you of the 
strolls by moonlight, the rides by daylight, 
and our courting in Aunt Craddle’s parlor by 
very dim lamplight. I haven't told you these 
things, because I thought it just as well to 
leave them to your imagination, which I know 
is lively. You can picture it all to your 
mind’s eye, if you will only please to remem- 
ber that I do my courting just like other 
people, except that I condense it more, as I 
have proved by the fact that I performed all 
my wooing in two weeks, which, although not 
“the best time on record,” is very fair, con 
sidering my “ training.” 

I returned to the city, and for two weeks I 
was in constant communication with my 
Almira. In the last letter that she wrote me, 
she said that she should be at home in a day 
or two, but I must not call upon her until she 
let me know that she was ready to receive 
me. 

“Father is such a funny man,” she wrote, 
“that he never allows any one to enter the 
house except his own family; and you can’t 
expect to be admitted, until 1 have coaxed 
him to give his consent to our union.” 

“Well,” thought I, “if that is what she 
calls being a funny man, I should prefer a 
more serious gentleman for a father-in-law.” 

One, two, three days I waited for a word 
from my beloved, but none came, and whethe: 
she had returned to the city or not, I had no 
means of knowing. 

The fourth morning dawned. I felt too 
miserable to go down to the office, and I de- 
termined to remain in my room, and wait for 
an opportunity to speak with the old woman, 
who might be able to give me some informa- 
tion concerning my love. 

. Hour after hour passed away, and I was 


still at my post, watching the house. At last, 
just as the clock struck eleven, some one 
opened the shutters in Mr. MeFlather’s par- 
lor, and behold, sitting there by the window 
where I had first seen her, was the idol of 
my heart. 

“ That is the signal,” I cried. “But hold! 
Mr. MeFlather is just coming out of the 
house. I will wait until he is gone.” 

I waited until he was out of sight, and 
then taking my hat I rushed down stairs, and 
was going out of the front door when I en- 
countered Mrs. Blozzom in the hall. 

“Why, I thought you were sick this morn- 
ing, Mr. Jojinx ?” said she. 

“O, I’m better now—quite recovered, in 
fact ;” and I threw open the door and walked 
out, to find Doctor Jaggers just coming up 
the steps. 

“Bless me!” cried the doctor, “I was just 
coming up to give you some powders.” 

“Tm quite well, I thank you—quite well,” 
and I ran across the street. 

“Why, he’s worse than Snodgrass,” I 
heard the doctor say, as | opened Mr. Mc- 
Flather’s door and went in. “IlIe’s going to 
storm the castle!” 

It was only a step from the hall door into 
the parlor. There was no one to hinder my 
progress, not even the mad old woman. I 
opened the parlor door and sprang to Almira’s 
side. I threw my arms around her, and 
pressed my burning lips to her marble brow. 

“O Almira, my darling, my darling!—Bless 
me, how cold your nose is!” And I started 
back in alarm. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Hanged if that Jojinx isn’t 
making love to my grandmother, Almira.” 

“O Wellington, Wellington!’ and the reul 
Almira rushed into my arms. 

“Blucher, I should think,” growled Mce- 
Flather, coming forward. “I say, Mr. Jojinx, 
I'd like to have you explain yourself. If you 
think you’re going to make love to all my 
female relations—” 

“O, but father, I do love him so,” cried 
Almira, turning from me to throw her arms 
around her father’s neck. 

“ But dang it, he’s been making love to my 
grandmother, my dear.” 

“But he didn’t know who it was, and you 
know we look very much alike.” And then 
she went on to tell him what a very nice 
young man I was, and how very much she 
loved me, and how that she never could be 
happy without me, until at last the old 
gentleman became resigned. 
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“Well, well,” said he, “ what are you going 
to do with this nice young man?” 

“T want to marry him,” she answered, with 
a tear in one eye and a smile in the other. 

“Well, then I suppose I shall have to let 
you, my dear;” and he gave her a kiss. 

“And now Mr. McFiather, if you will be 
kind enough to explain to me why you call 
this statue your grandmother, it will gratify 
me very much,” said I, after we had shaken 
hands. 

“Why, as you are coming into the family, 
I’ve no objections to letting you into the 
secret. You may have read in some of the 
papers, lately, that a certain person—I think 
his name isn’t given—living in Grenoble, in 
France, has invented a liquid, the peculiar 
properties of which are to turn any substance 
that is placed in it into stone, after a certain 
time.” 

“Yes, I remember reading that.” 

“Well, you will be surprised when I inform 
you that my great-grandfather invented a 
liquid similar to this, although vastly superior, 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
it has been used in our family ever since!” 

“Good heavens! and you intend to petrify 
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yey into your family, I suppose ?” 

“Unless you outlive me. In that case you 
will petrify me,” replied Mr. McFlather. 
“You will notice that this is really a superior 
article, Mr. Jojinx, when compared with 
the Frenchman’s. You see that the face 
retains ‘its natural color and the eye its 
expression. If you wish to be handed 
down to posterity, this is really a fine opening 
for a young man.” 

I shuddered, but just then Almira laid 
her band on my arm. I clasped her to my 
breast. 

“Petrify me thus!” I cried. 

“No, we'll have a wedding first,” said 
Almira. 

And we did; and Mrs. Blozzom was there, 
and so was Doctor Jaggers, besides all the 
relatives of both families; and we had a very 
pleasant time, which was enjoyed by all, not 
even excepting the eccentric Mr. McFlather, 
who was so much pleased with the charming 
Mrs. Blozzom, that I am afraid he will offer 
her his heart and hand before I can finish 
this story, if I do not draw it to a close 
immediately. And so, kind reader, adieu. 


WHO BURNT THE VULCAN! 
OLD CAPTAIN HATHAWAY'S STORY. 
BY W. H. MACY. 


WueEn lying in the port of Callao, Peru, 
being then in charge of the Vulcan, my first 
command, I had occasion to ship two or 
three men to fill vacancies in my crew. 
Among them was an Italian, a tall, stalwart 
young fellow, with swarthy countenance and 
heavy black hair which he wore long, on his 
shoulders. His features were rather hand- 
some, but the expression not pleasing, as he 
had a restless, roving eye, and a way of part- 
ing his lips and showing his teeth when he 
smiled, which I never liked. But he spoke 
English fluently, and was evidently a man of 
intelligence, and a prime seaman, as indicated 
in those little signs by which one sailor knows 
another, and which go to make up what is 
meant by the expressive phrase, “the cut of 
his jib.” I had little hesitation about ship- 
ping him; and, having filled our quota, we 
sailed in high spirits, for a cruise off the 
Galapagos Islands. 


Our usual success followed us; we fand 
sperm whales plenty, and within two m@iiths ‘ 
after leaving Callao we had taken five hun- 
dred barrels of oil, which made us up to two 
thousand; I had found occasion to observe, 
during this time, that Leonardo, the Italian, 
was a man likely to make trouble among a 
ship’s company. His temper was sullen and 
vindictive; and, although, as I had supposed, 
an able seaman, he did not do his duty will- 
ingly, and seemed to chafe under any show of 
even reasonable and wholesome authority. 

He was midship-oarsman of the waist, or 
second mate's boat. One day, we came on 
board from a chase of whales, and the boat- 
steerer, a fine young man named Lawrence, 
called upon him to give him a lift with a 
heavy tub of line. This, being in one of his 
surly humors, he refused to do, and gave an 
insolent reply, which Lawrence, of course, 
resented. A few sharp words ensued, when 
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the Italian drew a knife and stabbed the 
young man in the side, He was immediately 
seized by the officers; and, as I came on deck, 
they were bringing the prisoner aft, while 
others were gathered about poor Lawrence. 

I took in the whole story at a glance, and, 
simply saying to the mate, “ put him in irons, 
Mr. Daggett, and keep him secure,” I turned 
my attention to the wounded man. I was 
soon satisfied that, with care, his life was not 
indanger. The vital organs were not injured, 
and I found means to stop the severe hemor- 
rhage. With my mind lightened of a heavy 
load, I next considered what was to be done 
with Leonardo, 

Following the promptings of my feelings 
at the time, I could almost have shot him 
on the spot, taking the law into my own 
hands. Had we been near port, I should, of 
course, have delivered him up for trial, or to 
be sent home. But, convinced that Law- 
rence’s life was in no danger, I did not feel 
justified in breaking up the cruise. We were 
. doing well, and if we could remain two or 
three months more on the cruising ground, 
our voyage would be made. There was no 
help for it; Leonardo must be kept in con- 
finement, and the voyage must goon; though 
I was by this affair, deprived of the services of 
two able men at a time when every one was 
much needed. 

I did not tell the Italian my real opinion 
‘about Lawrence’s wound, but rather gave 
him to understand that it was serious, and 
his life in great peril. Little he seemed to 
care about it, either way. He offered no re- 
sistance when the handcuffs were put on; 
but went down into the run, as ordered, with 
that diabolical open smile on his face, saying 
not a word. I could not, however, keep him 
always in close confinement, in a tropical 
climate; so he was allowed to come on deck 
in the day time, still with his irons on, and 
at night was sent below again, the scuttle 
being pushed a little way off, to give him 
fresh air. 

A few days after this affair, we took a 
whale; and while boiling, we spoke the 
barque Persia. Captain West came on board 
to pass the evening, and we stood along on a 
wind in com The Persia’s boat was 

our ship, and the breeze 

rate, she towed very comfortably. 
walked the quarter deck together long 
the watch was set, and I observed that 
tt of the men forward were also on deck, 


“gamming” with the strange boat’s crew. 
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At about nine o’clock some one rushed aft 
with the report that the forecastle was full of 
smoke. This had been perceived for some 
time, but had been supposed to originate in 
some way from the tryworks, though the fires 
were drawing well, and the smoke driving off 
the lee quarter, as it should do, when close- 
hauled. But it had now become so dense 
that they gave the alarm. 

I ran forward and jerked off one of the fore 
hatches; but the moment it was lifted, the 
smoke and flame rushed out to such a degree 
as to drive me back. A main hatch was 
moved with a similar result; and I ordered 
everything tightly closed, the fires in the 
arches to be drawn and extinguished, and 
axes brought for cutting holes in the deck. 
It appeared that the fire was under the try- 
works; and I know that my first impression 
was that it had caught from that source; 
probably from letting the water dry up in the 
“ caboose-pen.” 

This, it may be necessary to explain, is the 
space under the brickwork, between it and 
the deck, which is always to be kept full of 
water while the fires are in operation; and it 
is the duty of the officer of the watch to see 
that the water is replenished now and then, 
as it simmers away and evaporates from the 
great heat above. 

We cut through the deck and began pour- 
ing down water, but a few minutes’ work 
showed us that this was useless, and it was 
abandoned. In the mean time the boats were 
lowered and veered astern, as we feared the 
flames might burst out suddenly amidships, 
when it would be too late to doit. The fire 
worked rapidly aft under the deck, and the» . 
cabin was so filled with smoke that it was at 
some risk of life that we managed to secure a 
few valuables. We felt no anxiety for our, - 


ultimate safety, as we had good boats, fair 


weather, and a consort under our lee. 

A light had been set at the gaff, which was 
understood by the mate of the Persia asa 
signal for the “ gam ” to close, and he backed 
his maintopsail and also set his light for us to 
run down, knowing nothing, as yet, of the 
state of affairs on board the Vulcan. It soon 
became painfully evident to us all that 
nothing could save the ship. I ordered every 
one aft and put the helm up. As she swung 
off before the wind, the flame and smoke 
drove forward, which gave us some relief and 
enabled us to make our arrangements more 
deliberately. 

Until now Captain West and his crew had 


been so busily employed in assisting our 
efforts, that no one had found time to look 
over the taffrail at the boat towing astern. 
His boatsteerer now reported no boat to be 
found. We ran to the stern to find his re- 
port true; the Persia’s boat was gone! The 
warp was towing; we hauled it in, and found 
nearly the whole length of it, showing that it 
must have been cut or parted within a foot 
or two of the boat’s stem. But we had no 
time for conjectures. 

I glanced about me to see if my crew were. 
all safe. Lawrence had been helped up from 
below, and was among us, but no one knew 
anything about the Italian. I threw open 
the skylight and peered down into the cabin. 
The smoke was not so dense now that the 
wind blew from aft; and, at intervals, I could 
make out that the run-scuttle was just as [ 
had left it, open a little at one end to allow of 
ventilation; but no one could have come up 
without pushing it back more. Leonardo 
was not with us, at all events; and, if still 
below, he could not be alive. 

It was too late to make any attempt to save 
him; and, as I closed the skylight, a glance 
forward showed me the tryworks settling 
down, the carlines having burned away under 
the deck. In a moment more the massive 
brickwork inclined to starboard, reeled and 
fell through with a crash; and, as the fire 
caught the deluge of oil from the pots, a 
column of flame and smoke shot heavenward, 
roaring ard seething, masthead high. 

We were at this moment within a quarter 
of a mile of the Persia’s stern. The confla- 
gration, lighting up sea and sky, showed her 
crew swarming on the rail and in the rigging, 
all transfixed with amazement and horror at 
sight of this pyramid of flame moving down 
upon them. Whatever was to be done must 
be done quickly; the foremast, with its sails 
and hamper, was already in flames, and the 
heat was becoming so intense that it could no 
longer be endured. 

The men went to their places in the boats 
without confusion, while I took the wheel 
myself, determined to be the last man to leave 
her. When Mr. Daggett hailed to report all 
safe and waiting only for me, I put the wheel 
to starboard and gave her a sheer to pass well 
clear of the Persia. 

“Is Lawrence all right?” I asked. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” answered the young man for 
himself. 

“Has anybody seen Leonardo?” 

“No sir.” 
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I jumped on the taffrail and slid down bya 
rope into one of the boats. “Shove out and 
out oars!” And we fell rapidly astern out of 
range of the intense heat and smoke. 

I sat down by the side of my friend West, 
and now, for the first time, found leisure to 
consider my loss, and to realize the terrible 
blow to my worldly prospects. The Vulcan 
and her two thousand barrels of sperm oil 
were totally lost, and I had not a dollar in- 
sured. Insurance was not, then, so general 
as now, and I had always been willing to 
trust to the good luck which had heretofore 
attended me. I thought of my young wife to 
whom I had been united shortly before sail- 
ing; of the high hopes of rich reward which 
had cheered and sustained my labors for more 
than two years, only to find my hard earnings 
all swept away in an hour; and, for the mo- 
ment, felt broken in spirit. 

But this was but momentary. Youth and 
health are never despondent long, if the con- 
science be clear; and by the time we arrived 
on board the Persia, I was able to look with 
some degree of composure upon the magnifi- 
cent sight presented by my burning ship off 
the quarter. We continued to watch her, 
till, one by one, her masts fell into the ruins, 
and her hull, wrapped in the devouring ele- 
ment, was gradually reduced toa charred and 
smouldering mass. A few casks of oil, which 
had floated out, were picked up next morn- 
ing; but this was all that was available of the 
late stout vessel and her valuable cargo. 

Meanwhile, we were all made as comfort- 
able, for the time being, as the crowded state 
of the Persia would admit. We discussed 
now, at our leisure, the history of the fire and 
its probable origin. I expressed an opinion 
that it was caused by the water being suffer- 
ed to run too low in the box under the brick- 
work. This broughtout Mr. Hunter, thie sec- 
ond mate, who was positive he had it filled 
with water not an hour before the fire was 
discovered ; that he had personally overseen 
the job, and satisfied himself that it was full. 
In this he was fully confirmed by the two 
men whom he named, who had handled the 
buckets and put the water in. 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Hunter, “if the fire 
had begun there, it would have burnt out at 
once through the opening of the box; there 
would have been, it seems to me, no cha 
for a doubt about the matter; whereas, a 


know, it was raging for some time under 
deck, with no escape or vent.” 


This was true; and it completely changed 
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my first erade opinion. I at once said as 
much, acquitting the second officer entirely 
of all shadow of blame on the score of negli- 
gence. But no lights had been used under 
deck since the night before, except in the 
forecastle and cabin; while the fire had 
originated amidships. I found both the chief 
officers of the opinion that the prisoner in 
the run knew more about it than any one 
else, and that he had escaped in Captain 
West's boat. The warp had been carefully 
saved and brought on board. It measured 
nearly seven fathoms, showing that only a 
foot or two had been lost; but the end was 
unlaid and so much fagged by the action of 
the sea in towing, that it was impossible to 
tell, from its appearance, whether it had 
parted or been cut. One thing was certain, 
if it was cut, the man who cut it must have 
been in the boat. 

“Well,” said I, after we had discussed the 
matter in all its bearings, “ it’s not likely that 
the mystery will ever be cleared up any further 
than it is now. The Italian has either been 
smothered in the run, or he has gone adrift 
in the Persia’s boat. In the latter case, he 
will be likely to land on one of the islands 
under our lee; but it would be like hunting 
for a needle in a haystack to look after him. 
Besides, it’s of little consequence to us now 
what was the cause of the fire. Its effect is, 
that we have lost our all, and must begin the 
world anew. Still, 1 must admit it would be 
some satisfaction to know, positively, whether 
it was incendiary or accidental.” 

I remained with my friend West until bis 
arrival at Talcahuano, where I shipped as 
mate of a vessel for the run home. I found 
my family all right, my owners well satisfied 
with my conduct and ready to start me again 
with another ship. I found also that an 
eccentric uncle had-died during my absence, 
leaving me heir to a comfortable old house, 
and some little personal property, on condition 
that I added his name to my own. As I 
thought my mother’s name as good as my 
father’s, I had no objection to bearing them 
both; and, after the usual forms of petition, 
I became Paul Covell Hathaway. I* will be 
seen that it was important in the sequel of 
mny story. 

I made several voyages after this with a 
fair share of success; but no further light was 
shed upon the Vulcan mystery. I learned 
that the Persia’s boat had been picked up in 
good condition by another ship, about eighty 
miles to leeward of my position at the time of 
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her loss. Everything was found in its place, 
and the natural presumption was, that she 
had struck adrift and gone off “on her own 
hook.” The short piece of warp attached to 
her bow was fagged and soaked out like the 
other. It might either have been cut or 
parted. 

It was not until during my last voyage to 
sea, in 1849, that the veil was lifted from the 
mystery of the destruction of my old ship, 
and the crime of the incendiary met with its 
retribution. 

I was then in charge of the fine ship Ring- 
dove, bound on the Japan ground, and was 
running down the north side of the Caroline 
group, intending to make a port at Guane, 
one of the Ladrones. Two canoes came off 
to us from the island of Ponapi, or Ascension, 
in each of which was one white man, with 
several natives. I had visited this island be- 
fore, though anchoring on the southwest side, 
and I knew these white “ beach-combers” to 
be, for the most part, a set of graceless 
scoundrels. 

The man who first jumped on board in- 
troduced himself as a Frenchman, gave his 
name as La Roque, and asked if I spoke 
French, to which I replied in the negative. 
I understood it very well, but felt justified in 
keeping this advantage of him. In this way, 
I found that he could speak English well 
enough. He was a tall man, of forty or more 
years, with black hair cut close to his head, 
and a thick bushy beard, turning to gray, 
which served to conceal his features. The 
other white man soon joined us, a little 
diminutive fellow, who hailed from the same 
nation, and I had no doubt of the fact, for 
every wrinkle in his nose was French. They 
conversed in that language with each other, 
but when addressing me, spoke English, in 
which accomplishment Pierre or La Roque 
was far ahead of his little companion, Alex- 
andre, or Aleek, as he gave his name to me. 
Something about the former seemed strange- 
ly to bring up old memories, but I could not 
recall where or when I had ever met him 
before. Ieven thought.of my Italian friend 

of the Vulcan, but I could nct make him look 
like this man. Besides, Leonardo was no 
Frenchman, and I had never, to my recollec- 
tion, heard him make use of that language. 

The two men persuaded me to go in and 
anchor in the bay where they resided, and I 
decided to do so; forI had a large stock of 
tobacco, prints, and other articles of traffic, 
such as are wanted at this island. So we 


roused up the chain cables, Pierre La Roque 
installed himself as pilot with little Monsieur 
Alexandre for his lieutenant, and within an 
hour the Ringdove was riding at her anchor 
in Boytick Harbor on the northwest side of 
Ascension. 

This haven is very small, scarcely affording 
room for half a dozen vessels, and the chan- 
nel of exit and entrance is very narrow. La 
Roque showed himself an excellent pilot, and 
handled the ship with the skill of a practised 
seaman. Of course, he acted as my interpre- 
ter and “ trading-master” during my stay; 
and, for the most part, he and Alexandre 
boarded and lodged on board, and made 
themselves quite at home in my cabin. They 
always conversed in the French language, 
paying no regard to my presence. I had, in 
my youth, made several voyages to the French 
West Indies, and had also, in the course of 
my wanderings, served two seasons in a 
French right whaler; but I pretended utter 
ignorance of what was being said in my 
hearing, and had given a hint to Mr. Ben- 
nett the mate to keep his own counsel as to 
my knowledge of that tongue. 

I had all my water and stores on board, 
and the ship about ready for sea, when one 
evening I sat at the cabin table on one side, 
while my two beach-combers on the other 
side had just lighted their pipes and settled 
themselves for a comfortable chat. 

“Alexandre,” said La Roque, suddenly, to 
his little comrade, “ we must take this ship.” 

I had some difficulty to repress a sudden 
start, but I recovered myself instantly. I 
pretended to be intently engaged in reading, 
and eating a banana which I plucked from a 
bunch on the transom at my side. 

The little Frenchman merely sucked the 
harder at his pipe and looked coolly to his 
Mentor for instructions. He was evidently 
one of those fellows who will “take sugges- 
tion as the cat laps milk.” 

“You see,” continued Pierre, “she has 
lots of plunder such as we want; and, if we 
take her, you and I will be the richest white 
men on the island. There’s not much tobac- 
co or cloth among us now, for most of the 
stock from the ‘Fawn’ has been used up. I 
say, that was a lively time we had in the 
weather harbor, picking the bones of that 
English barque—eh, Alexandre ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” assented the little one. “And 
if you say so, I suppose this one’s bones must 
be picked, too, You’ve more influence with 
the old Nanakin than any one else, and I 
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think you understand putting up a job of this 
kind more covlly than anybody I ever knew. 
You must have led a hard life in your day, 
Pierre.” 

“ Well—so, so,” returned the other. “I’ve 
had my share of adventures. I have had a 
hand in a few piracies, have slit some throats 
aud wrecked some vessels in my day—and I 
once burned a ship at sea, Aleck, a ship that 
I belonged to, burnt myself out of her, and 
ran away by the light of the fire!” 

“Good!” grunted his pupil. “Where was 
that, Pierre ?” 

“ Off the Galapagos Islands.” 

My breath came hot and thick. I rallied 
all my powers of self-control, and so far suc- 
ceeded as to bite into another banana with a 
fair affectation of indifference, while I turned 
another leaf of the book in which I feigned 
to be so much interested. Leonardo, my cut- 
throat Italian, was before me! I knew now, 
where I had seen that restless eye, and that 
peculiar parting of the lips in the act of 
smiling. But he had since lost nearly all his 
teeth, which fact, with his closely cut hair 
and heavy beard, had very much altered his 
appearance. And this man did not know 
me! Fifteen years of hard service, and more 
yet, my change of name, had done the busi- 
ness, and saved me from recognition. 

“How was it? Tell us all about it,” said 
the little villain, with a glance of admiration 
at his superior. 

“ Well, she was an American ship. I don’t 
care to tell her name,” said Pierre. (He had 
no need to tell one of his auditors.) “The 
skipper was a young man, and built very 
much like our unconscious friend, the cap- 
tain, here. Indeed, when I look at his shoul- 
ders from behind, I always seem to see that 
young Captain Covell before me, : 

“T had been three months in the ship, 
which was a long time for me to be in one 
craft, and I was spoiling for an adventure of 
some sort. One day a young fellow, a petty 
officer, called me to lend him a hand; I did 
not feel in the humor, and told him I would 
not do it. He flared up and put on airs, and 
I inserted my knife under his ribs. I don’t 
know yet, whether he lived or died; but I’m 
afraid the incision was rather deeper than I 
meant it to be. Well, they took me aft, and 
put on me a pair of those large old-fash- 
ioned shackle-irons, to confine me as they 
thought. I was laughing in my sleeve at 
them, for I knew I could work them off, ay, 
and on, too, when I should be ready.” 
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Here the scoundrel looked admiringly at 
his small flexible hands. I dared not glance 
at him now, for fear of losing my self-com- 
mand. 

“They put me down in the run and kept 
me there nights, letting me up days for an 
airing. You may be sure I chafed at con- 
finement, and determined to get my freedom 
at any cost. A chance was soon offered; we 
got a whale, and when nearly through trying 
out, we spoke a barque, and the captain came 
aboard and veered his boat astern by the 
warp. I was on deck then and took note of 
things. I made up my mind to fire the ship 
that night. 

“TI had fireworks in my pocket, for I was 
allowed to smoke when I liked while above 
deck, I knew that the blubber-room had been 
cleaned out that afternoon, and that one of 
the lower deck hatches was left partly off, 
while the upper ones were closed. At dark 
I was driven into my cell as usual, and the 
captains went on deck to spin yarns and 
smoke; in short, they went about their busi- 
ness and I about mine. 

“T lost no time in slipping my hands out of 
the shackles, and crept through to the main 
hatchway. I had explored the road before 
and knew the feeling of every cask in her, 
abaft the mainmast. The hatch being off, I 
could pass up between decks without noise. 
I made my way into the sailroom, knowing 
where to put my hand on a large bag of tar- 
red oakum, and some rolls of old canvas, 
which I lugged forward until about under 
the tryworks. I also found enough greasy 
wood to start a good bonfire, and. keep it 
going, too. 

“T arranged all my combustibles, and fired 
the piles in three or four places, to make a 
sure thing of it. When I lit the oakum the 
flame and smoke spread so quickly that I had 
enough to do to escape being suffocated ; but, 
as I dropped into the lower hold I managed 
to pull on the hatch, which kept the smoke 
out of my quarters for the present. I went 
back to my old station in the run, and waited 
until the alarm was raised, and I heard the 
two captains run forward to look for the fire. 
I knew then that the coast was clear, and 
everybody’s attention was occupied. So I 
jumped up into the cabin, placed the scuttle 
just as I found it, leaped on the transom and 
dropped out at the stern-window, pulled my- 
self into the barque’s boat, cut the warp, and 
the ship kept on her fiery course, leaving me 
alone on the Pacific!” 


I had preserved my outward appearance of 
indifference and listened to this detail of the 
destruction of my ship. But I must still 
keep cool and not betray by any sign that I 
understood a word; for if they intended to 
take the Ringdove from me, I might learn 
their plans, so as to counterplot a little. 

“ Well,” said Aleck, “did she burn up?” 

“O yes. I made a sure job of that. All 
hands were saved and taken on board the 
barque, while I lay quietly by at a proper 
distance and saw the whole performance. 
When all was quiet I set the boat’s sail and 
ran to leeward. I knew there must be land 
not far off, and the next day I landed on one 
of the islands. I set the boat adrift, taking 
nothing out of her, for I knew she would be 
picked up, and no one could know but that 
she had struck adrift while towing. I lived 
three days on turtle’s flesh and some bread 
that I had brought with me. An English 
whaler touched there, and I got a passage 
down to the Marquesas, representing that I 
had got astray on the island and lost my 
shipmates, while hunting terrapins.” 

“Mon Dieu! that was well done!” said 
little Alexandre. “But have you never seen 
that young captain since ?” 

“No, never. I would like to cut his throat 
if I had the chance,” answered Pierre. 

I felt obliged to him for his kind intentions, 
but dared not express my gratitude, even by 
a look. 

“But now,” asked the little one, “how do 
you mean to manage this ship?” 

“I mean to mismanage her, so as to rin 
her on the outer end of the reef. I shall 
take her out through the narrow part of the 
passage, and then put her on the rocks, as if 
accidentally. You must have the canoes 
ready behind this point of rocks, here. You 
will go ashore and see the old Nanakin, and 
get the tribe mustered, for she will get under 
way to-morrow, just before night. As soon 
as you see the ship bring up, or hear my sig- 
nal (you know what that is), you will bring 
all the fleet as fast as possible. Our innocent 
friend, here, will suppose you are coming to 
his assistance to get him off the reef. After 
that all is plain sailing. We must take out 
the plunder and burn her. We don’t want 
the ship for anything.” 

“ But what do you propose to do with the 
crew ?” 

“Dead men tell no tales,” said the Italian, 
sententiously. 

I could hardly restrain a shudder at the 


coolness of the villain, but I knew that I had 
him now “on the hip,” and could spoil his 
plan, as well as mete out to him just retribu- 
tion for his malicious destruction of my ship 
and cargo, fifteen years before. I found an 
opportunity to confer with Mr. Bennett, and 
also with the other officers; enjoining upon 
them all, by no sign or movement, to betray 
their knowledge‘until the proper moment. 

To get to sea through the narrow channel 
in the reef, it was necessary to carry out a 
kedge to windward, hook it down firmly in 
the coral, take up the lower anchor and 
heave ahead on the kedge, until the ship’s 
cutwater was almost rubbing the rocks on 
the weather side of the bay. We were then 
to make all sail, hanging by the kedge, swing 
the headyards briskly, slipping the hawser at 
the same moment, and cast her head right 
into the passage, meeting her in time with 
the helm. 

Monsieur La Roque, or Leonardo, showed 
himself a thorough seaman in performing 
this somewhat delicate operation. It was 
well for me that I was to have the benefit of 
his pilotage through the intricate part of the 
channel; after which, as may be supposed, I 
meant to take her into my own hands. Had 
he purposed to capture the ship inside, I 
should have had no alternative but to fight 
to the death, and take my chance of getting 
her out myself, if I succeeded in repulsing 
the savages. The calculating villain knew 
how we would fight if attacked while our ship 
was afloat; but if he put her on the reef and 
Wrecked her, we could then be decoyed on 
shore and murdered at leisure. 

He took the wheel himself, gave the word 
when ready to slip the hawser and swing the 
yards, and performed all his evolutions in 
beautiful style. The Ringdove obeyed her 
helm like a thing of life, as she shot into the 
narrow channel, while Leonardo controlled 
her movements with such a delicate touch 
that I could not help admiring his skill, even 
while I knew he meant to cut all our throats 
the same night: I knew, too, that the flotilla 
of canoes, manned and armed to the teeth, 
were then lying in ambush within a few hun- 
dred yards of us, but concealed by a project- 
ing point. 

Already we had passed the critical part of 
the passage, and the reef began to trend to 
the south ward, affording more searoom. The 
decisive moment had come, and I signed to 
the officers to be ready. I saw Leonardo’s 
eyes snap, as he suddenly hove the wheel up. 


Who Burnt the Vulcan? 


“Captain,” said he, “ there’s a sunken reef 
makes out here on the weather-bow. I shall 
have to throw her off a point or two.” 

Mr. Bennett and the second mate were at 
that moment behind the Italian, pretending 
to be doing something with the spanker- 
boom guy. At a movement of my hand they 
seized him from behind, and jerked him 
backward, while I caught the wheel myself 
and brought her head back to the proper 
course. Leonardo struggled powerfully with 
the two officers, whose object was to secure 
and bind him without noise or confusion. 
But, by superhuman effort, he threw them 
both off and jumped to the rail, while I 
shouted “ Kill him!” for I saw that there was 
no help for it. He had already drawn a pis- 
tol and was in the act of cocking it, when a 
Jance, thrown by the third mate, passed 
through his body; but not before he had put 
his fingers to his mouth and sounded a pecu- 
liar shrill whistle, which was answered in- 
stantly by a movement of the leading canoes, 
starting out from behind the rocky point. 

“We will have his partner,’ said I, “and 
then we shall have done enough.” 

I did not fear their attack, now that I had 
searoom and a good working breeze. Seeing 
that we were well clear of the reef, I gave the 
order to back the maintopsail and to remain 
at the braces, ready to fill again at the word. 
My Italian had fallen to the deck with the 
lance still in his body, and no one had offered 
to pull it out. His life was fast ebbing, but 
I can never forget the infernal expression of 
his face, as his eyes rested on me, 

“Captain,” said he, in a voice hoarse with 
agony and bafiled rage, “you understand 
French ?” 

“Like a native, Leonardo,” I answered. 
“And, moreover, though my name is Hatha- 
way, now, fifteen years ago it was—Covell.” 

He closed his eyes, gasping out a bitter 
oath; his spirit was going fast. By this 
time the leading canoes were coming up with 
us, and I counted twenty-five which had 
made their appearance from behind the point, 
all filled with armed men. As I had antici- 
pated, the foremost one bore the little 
Frenchman and the old Nanakin of the 
tribe. They approached within hail, but not 
seeing their masterspirit, who was now in 
the agonies of death on deck, they rested on 
their paddles for a parley. They were evi- 
dently puzzled, not knowing what to make of 
the aspect of affairs. Alexandre, becoming 
impatient, stood up in the canoe and hailed: 
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“ Where are you, Pierre ?” 

“ Go look for him!” I answered, in his own 
tongue, a8 I brought my rifle to a sight. Be- 
fore he could stoop the bullet had passed 
through his brain. “Brace full the main- 
yard!” I shouted, as the body of Leonardo, 
alias Pierre La Roque, was launched over- 
board among the horror-stricken savages; 
and the Ringdove, under the impulse of fresh 
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trades, flew on her course towards the Japan 
whaling grounds. 

I had no desire to work any revenge upon 
the islanders. We had punished the two 
scoundrels who had so coolly plotted the 
destruction of all our lives; we had visited 
just retribution upon the pirate and the in- 
cendiary; and had cleared up the mystery of 
the burning of the Vulcan. 


BABY. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Our baby died at the sunset; 
He folded his little hands, 

And his face grew bright with a glory 
That it caught from heavenly lands. 


“Our darling!” Paul whispered, dropping 
Great tears on the poor pale face, 

That was full of a strange new beauty, 
If not of its old bright grace. 


Our little one opened his blue eyes, 
For one moment, and but for one; 


Then his eyelids fell together, 
And his earthly life was done! 


Some day I shall close my eyelids 
In that long and dreamless sleep 

God giveth to all his children, 
And I shall not wake to weep. 


I shall wake to the life that’s endless, 
And a sense of perfect rest, 

At the kiss of the blue-eyed darling 
That has vanished from my breast. 


THE STORY OF A KISS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“WELL, mother, I’m off!” 

It was in the beginning of the war. The 
young cadet, with his new title of lieutenant, 
had just five minutes in which to bid his 
family adieu. 

It was a luxurious room, full of purple 
lights. A saintlike old lady sat in a cushion- 
ed armchair—two young beauties stood in 
the glow of the tinted panes—a child of seven 
hung on the arm of her mother’s chair. 
Their young hero, the son, the brother, the 
lover, was about to leave them. 

“Good-by, sister Madge. Don’t trade off 
your heart until you see your old brother 
again. Mary, good-by; pray for me, my 
darling,” in a lover tone. “Angel—where is 
Angelique ?” 

The child bounded into her brother’s arms. 

“Be a good girl, and get some red cheeks 
before I come home,” kissing her delicate 
face. 

“Lionel,” whispered the child, “who is 
that in the hall?” 


Lieutenant Fay glanced through the door. 


“That is my orderly, pet.” 

“ Has he got any sisters ?” 

“T guess not.” 

“Ts he going to the war with you, Lionel?” 

“ Of course.” 

The child slipped from her brother’s arms. 
The young man turned and bowed at his 
mother’s knee: 

“ Mother, your blessing.” 

Meanwhile little Angel, as she was called, 
had gone softly into the hall. Young Stay- 
ner stood waiting orders from. his lieutenant. 
He was a boy of nineteen, with a rather 
handsome but gloomy and dark face. He 
stood looking sullenly through the open hall 
door into the morning sunshine. 

Sullenly, and yet there was a faint quiver 
about the young mouth, a secret yearning in 
the young heart. From where he stood he 
could hear the tender farewells going on 
within. There was no one to bid him good- 
by ere he went into the fiery furnace of war. 
He was a waif. 


Little Angel came noiselessly into the hall. 
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She climbed into a chair behind Stayner, put 
her two soft arms around his neck, and kissed 
his cheek. 

“Good-by,” she said. “I hope you’ll come 
home safe from the war.” 

The boy started faintly. A great sob came 
up in his throat. 

“ Good-by, little Angel,” he said, chokingly. 
He looked at her a moment with glistening 
eyes, and she looked gravely back at him. 
Then he went out at the hall door. Lieu- 
tenant Fay came hurriedly after. They were 
gone. 


The days of the war went on. The men 
worked, and the women waited and wept. 
Waited and wept, and dreaded, alternately, 
the days of silence and the days on which 
news came from the distant drmy. 

The Hollys were very quiet in those days. 
The three women there lived tender and 
almost silent lives. They loved each other 
better for the fear upon them. When they 
looked into each other’s eyes, their hearts 
swelled, and sudden tears blotted out the 
familiar face. He was very dear, this young 
soldier. 

But for along time there came good news 
from their hero. He was safe, happy, had 
been promoted. This is an extract from one 
of his letters: 

“T hope you are all well at home and don’t 
fret about me. I always was a lucky fellow. 
Here I am, fat, ragged and saucy, promoted 
to the rank of colonel at last advices. To- 
morrow I may be brigadier general. Nothing 


.j, More possible. Tell Madge her captain (sly 
* little minx! she may well be demure at home, 


‘with such a dashing lover here,) fights 
gloriously. We are more than brothers-in- 
arms; we are brothers in heart. 

“Not but what I’ve been in some danger, 
mother dear! I should not be half a soldier 
if I did not iusist upon that. And that re- 
minds me—do you remember my orderly, 
Stayner? He saved my life ten days back. 
Let me tell you. 

“In the first place, he wanted to go into 
the ranks, and I let him go. A lucky thing 
for me! When we took the mountain I was 
telling you of, we had a pretty hot time of it! 
The shot was pouring into us like pepper, 
and I had to cheer my men right through the 
thickest of it to the pass. Our standard- 
bearer was just ahead of us—Martin, you 
know, of our town—when the staff snapped 
like a pipestem in his hands, and he went 


rolling into the gully without hishead. (Pray 
don’t tell his wife this!) I threw myself off 
my horse and sprang for the colors, for they 
had fallen to the ground at the foot of a path, 
and I hadn’t time to look up, you know, or I 
should have seen that the foe had just turned 
the muzzle of a thumping big cannon to 
sweep this path. I’d just taken two steps and 
stooped down, when I heard one of my men 
shout, ‘my God, colonel!’ and just as [ 
glanced up to see a puff of blue smoke on the 
brink of the cliff, some one clutched me and 
away we rolled, headlong, down the side of 
the precipice into the water. Stayner pulled 
me out. He’d come after me right in the 
face of that charge which stretched five men 
stone dead, behind us. Pretty rough work, 
wasn’t it? Stayner broke an arin in that 
tussle, and went to the hospital. He’s a fine 
fellow, and a prime soldier—and I believe is 
bound to make a good thing of army life. 

“Write as often as youcan. God keep me 
for my Mary’s sake! Kiss little Angel for 
me.” 

The child Angelique, taller and even fairer 
than when she had parted from ber brother, 
stood by and heard the letter read. Read 
once, twice, thrice. Then she bent forward: 

“ Mamma.” 

“What, darling ?” 

“ May I have brother Lionel’s letter ?” 

“ What for?” 

“To keep. I will take very'good care of 
it.” 

The frail woman smiled upon the child of 
her old age, and gave her the sheet. Angel 
folded it closely in her soft hands, and went 
away. 

“I’m glad I kissed him,” she murmured, 
that night, as she put the letter carefully be- 
neath her pillow. “I’m glad I kissed Mr. 
Stayner.” 


“Angelique will come out at sixteen. She 
is mature enough,” said Mrs. Warneford, 
decisively. 

Mrs. Warneford had been Madge Fay. She 
had married her captain, who had come home 
covered with glory. 

But the brother, the mother’s darling, 
Mary’s lover, had never come back from the 
wars. His bright head lay low in Southern 
soil. The blow had been too much for the 
delicate mother. She went to seek her son 
in the mysterious land where he had gone. 
The grief bore heavily upon Angelique’s 
young life, heavier than hersisterknew. She 
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trusted to the elasticity of youth to soon 
throw off the sorrow under which the young 
girl bent like a reed. But Angelique won a 
depth of experience and a gravity of manner 
which remained permanently with her, and 
made her sister say, “she is mature enough 
to come out at sixteen.” 

The Warnefords were very wealthy and 
very gay. Mrs. Madge was proud of her 
sister’s beauty, and arrangements were made 
to render the birthday party very brilliant. 

Angelique was quietly dressing in her little 
white chamber, when her sister hurriedly 
entered, 

“See here, Angel—a note from the gov- 
ernor, and he asks leave to bring a dis- 
tinguished friend who is his guest. I wonder 
who it is.” 

Two hours later Angelique was standing, 
the centre of a group of new and admiring 
acquaintances, when Governor Reed brought 
up and introduced to her General Stayner. 

The name was only a faint memory to the 
girl, but the dark handsome eyes, flashing 
with animation, had a familiar look. She 
murmured a few polite words of greeting, but 
her gentle eyes grew absent and pained. The 
officer’s glittering shoulder bands recalled the 
low and lonely southern grave. 

“Little Angel,” said General Stayner, “I 
have come safely back from the war, as you 
hoped I might do.” 

She knew him then. The blood came red 
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to her soft cheek. He gave her his arm. 
They went out at the long French window 
upon the lawn, where the hollies stood like 
sentinels, and the fireflies sparkled in the 


“Safely and gloriously back,” said Angel- aX 


ique. “O, if Lionel had only come so!” - 

She was heavenly beautiful in the moon- 
light. 

“Little Angel,” said General Stayner, “I 
wish to tell you something. All that I am I 
owe to the kiss you gave me years ago.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“ You remember ?” 

“Yes,” she said, after a moment. “But 
that is very strange.” 

“ My child, you do not know how miserable 
I was. No One loved me. Iwas a friend- 
less, reckless ‘boy. The innocent caress you 
gave me when my heart was at its sorest, 
aroused within me a new life. From that 
hour I resolved to be worthy the love of a 
good woman. I have won honor, but I have 
done better than that—I have kept a stain- 
less record. From the time you kissed me, 
Angel, my life has known neither vice nor 
disorder. I think I am worthy of love. 
Angel, can you give me yours?” 

One moment she hesitated, but there are 
moments in which one lives years. Very 
quietly Angel put her soft arms about Gen- 
eral Stayner’s neck, and this, her second kiss, 
was that of their betrothal. 


THE ALIBI. 

Ir there is anything more calculated to 
sharpen a man’s wits, and keep him continu- 
ally on the lookout than the detective’s busi- 
ness, I don’t know what it can be. A few 
years of the life that we in this peculiar busi- 
ness have to lead makes it a man’s second 
nature to be watchful without seeming to be 
so at all, and to take notice of what is going 
on even when not engaged on any particular 
“lay,” as the rogues say. I have two little 
stories to tell which will illustrate this. 

One Sunday, about ten years ago, I found 
myself at Carlisle, a flourishing town on the 
Blank and Blank Railroad. I was consider- 
ably acquainted there, and had been there 
pretty often on business; but my being there 
at this time was the result of an accident 
17 


AN EVENING WITH A DETECTIVE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


merely. I had been three hundred miles 
west of this, trying in vain to find a clue to 
the whereabouts of an absconding defaulter; 
and coming back to take a fresh start, I found 
that a flood had submerged the track for 
several miles east of Carlisle, and that there 
would be no getting away till Monday, at the 
least. So 1 made a virtue of necessity, and 
telegraphing my detention and its cause to 
my family, I went up town. 

After dinner at the hotel, I dropped in at 
the office of the district attorney, with whom 
I was well acquainted. I found him arrang- 
ing the details of a number of criminal cases 
which were to be tried at the court which 
began the following Monday. 

“Anything of importance?” I asked, rather 
carelessly. 
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“One, at least,” he replied. “Joe Slifer, a 
notorious scoundrel, is to be tried for high- 
way robbery. The victim was dragged out of 
his buggy on a lonely road, beaten insensible, 
and robbed of a thousand dollars. He iden- 
tifies Slifer positively as one of the ruffians.” 

“ What's the defence ?” 

“I can’t imagine. I don’t think there is 
any, in reality.” 

“Maybe he'll prove an alibi,” I jocosely 
suggested. He shook his head. 

“They'll hardly try that,” he said. “The 
facts are too clear.” 

After some more unimportant conversation 
with him, I returned to the hotel, where I 
spent the remainder of the day. 

The next day was Sunday. I awoke quite 
early, and found the promise of a beautiful 
summer day so good that I dressed myself 
and sallied out for a walk. Nobody was 
stirring yet about the hotel, and the streets 
were perfectly still. I walked around several 
squares, and returned to the hotel, meeting 
only one person on the way. 

That person was standing in the doorway 
of a basement saloon as I passed. I looked 
down casually, and saw him standing there 
in his shirt-sleeves. His hair was tumbled, 

-and he was gaping, as if just awakened. I 
did not discover that he was doing anything 
particular there; I thought afterward that it 
was quite likely that he had been left ina 
drunken sleep on. the floor or on a bench in 
the bar the night before, and that waking up 
at this early hour, he had taken the wrong 
door in seeking for his lodgings, and had 
come out of doors instead of going to bed. 
My look at him was merely a side glance, but 
that was enough to photograph his face in my 
mind. It was a thin, bilious face, perfectly 
smooth, with a long nose, much twisted to 
one side, and a red scar over the lefteye. I 
marked it instantly as the face of a rascal. 
How [ could do that, I can’t explain; our 
business learns us to read faces as most men 
-read books, and the glance that I had at that 
face told me that the man was a lawless fel- 
low. His actions confirmed the opinion. 
Sleepy as he looked and acted, no sooner did 
he see me passing than he dove back through 
the door and slammed it to. 

l instantly understood him. “A scamp, on 
some ‘lay’ or other, and don’t want to be 
seen,” was my thought. And I walked on 
with his photograph in my mind, but ceased 
to think anything of him or of the circum- 
stance before I reached the hotel. 
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The day passed; and bright and early 
Monday morning I took my satchel and went 
down to the depot. But it was to no pur- 
pose; the office was closed, and a placard on 
the wall informed the public that the road 
would not be opened before Tuesday. 

1 went back to the hotel, too much out of 
sorts to enjoy my breakfast. I did not under- 
stand, till the day was some hours older, that 
I was needed more here at Carlisle than any- 
where else, just then. 

I went from the breakfast-table into the 
reading-room, and after I had read an hour, I 


‘heard one man say to another: 


“ Let’s go over to the courthouse; they're 
trying Joe Slifer.”. They went out; and re- 
membering my little talk with the district 
attorney, my curiosity was excited, and I 
followed them. 

When I entered the courtroom, the victim 
of the robbery was on the stand. He wasa 
plain simple old man, and gave his evidence 
with apparent truthfulness. He testified 
that he was stopped about sunset, some 
months before, while passing from Carlisle to 
his home with one thousand dollars that he 
had drawn that afternoon from the bank. It 
was a lonely spot, and there was no house 
within half a mile of it. He was jogging 
leisurely along, when a light wagon drawn 
by two horses dashed up beside his buggy, 
and three of the four men in it jumped out, 
while the fourth held the reins. They were 
all masked. One of them seized his horse by 
the bit and stopped him, the second snatched 
the lines from his hands, and the third 
climbed half into the buggy, and taking him 
by the arms, demanded his money. He said 
that he instantly shouted as loud as he could; 
when the ruffian dealt him a savage blow 
with a slung shot which knocked him sense- 
less; and when he came to himself again 
both robbers and money were gone. 

He recognized only one of the four; the 
man that struck him. As he drew back to 
give the blow his mask dropped, and revealed 
the face of Joe Slifer, the prisoner at the bar. 
He knew it—he was perfectly positive of it— 
and all the ingenuity of the cross-examina- 
tion could not weaken or shake his evidence 
upon this important point. 

No other witness was called for the pruse- 
cution; none seemed necessary. The pris- 
oner’s lawyer got up and made a plausible 
statement to the jury that the complainant 
was mistaken about recognizing Joe Slifer on 
the occasion referred to; that Slifer was not 
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there at all, but that he was at Norcott, fifty 
miles north of Carlisle at the very hour of 
that robbery, arid that he should prove it by 
at least two good witnesses. He sat down 
and called out, “Caleb Wye,” and everybody 
leaned forward expectantly. 

The witness came forward with a slow, 
limping gait, leaning on a cane. He was ap- 
parently a wan of middle age, and was 
dressed in a suit of sober black, with’a white 
choker about his neck: His hair was’silver 
gray; and as he mounted the stand, and 
leaning ow his cane, turned his eyes placidly 
to the prisoner’s counsel, he presented an ap- 
pearance’ that would attract attention and 
respect anywhere. 

I saw him; and though I did not betray 
any surprise, I know that my heart gave a 
tremendous thump. For I saw the’ bilious, 
thin face, the crooked nose, and the scarred 
forehead of the dodger whom I had seen 
twenty-four hours before in the doorway of 
the saloon. With this difference, however, 
the hair of that man was almost black, while 
this man’s was silver gray. 

I edged my chair quietly up’ beside’ that of 
the district attorney, and while the man was 
testifying I managed to whisper in the 
officer’s ear without attracting the attention 
of the witness. The latter testified that he 
was a dealer in ready-made clothing at 
Norcott, and one of the firm of Wye & Pleas- 
ants. That on the day testified to as the day 
of the robbery, both he and his partner were 
at their store at Norcott, and there was an 
unusual call for goods. Joe Slifer was then 
in town; they knew him well, and had often 
employed him to help in the store. On this 
particular day they sent for him; he came 
immediately; and he reniained at the store, 
waiting on customers, from two o’clock to 
eight, without once leavingit. Mr. Pleasants 
was in court, and he would testify to the 
same facts. 

The first question of the district attorney 
made the fellow start and shiver. 

“Are you in disguise, sir?” 

“Wh—what?” stammered the man. 

“Have you asilver-gray wig over your dark 
hair?” 


The man looked amazed and then fright- 
ened, but said nothing; and before he could 
recover his self-possession, the district attor- 
ney had stepped forward and removed the 
wig, revealing a smoothly-brushed head of 
dark brown hair! 

“ What does this mean ?” he asked, sternly. 


“Only a fancy,” was the sulky answer. 
“T’ve worn that wig for years.” 

“ Have you, indéed? Did you wear it all 
day yesterday ?” 

“ Yes sir,” was the confident response. 

“Where?” 

“At Norcott, to be sure.” 

“All day?” 

“Certainly. I was there the whole day.” 

“ When did you arrive here at Carlisle ?” 

“At seven-twenty this morning.” 

The district attorney gave mea triumphant 
wink; and when he stated to the court that 
he desired this witness to be detained till the 
close of the trial, the sheriff was directed to 
take charge of him. Mr. Caleb Wye came 
down from the stand with his wig in his 
hand, and took a seat by the sheriff, looking 
decidedly more bilious than I had yet seen 
him appear. 

Mr. Pleasants was now loudly called for by 
the defence; but no one came forward. The 
unexpected reception that the last witness 
had met probably chilled the ardor of his 
confederate, and he wisely chose to keep him- 
self in the background. This then was all of 
the defence; and my evidence at’once blew 
it to the winds. I looked directly at Mr. 
Wye (so called), while I was telling the jury 
when, where, and under what circumstances 
I had seen him the previous day, and I saw 
him tremble like an aspen-leaf. The jury 
convicted the prisoner without leaving their 
seats, and the witness was locked ‘up for 
further consideration. 

I left Carlisle the next morning, and heard 
nothing more of this affair for several weeks, 
Then a letter from the district attorney, 
thanking me for the assistance I had rendered’ 
him, conveyed more details. 

“The witness Wye;” he wrote, “ whose real’ 
name is Nicholas Bray, was indicted for 
perjury. A very slight investigation showed’ 
me that we could prove that he had no right 
to the name of Wye, that neither he nor any 
man by the name of Pleasants ever kept store 
in Norcott, and that neither of them was 
known thereatall. This, with your evidence, 
would have been sufficient to convict him; 
and understanding it as well as anybody, he 
concluded to save trouble and plead guilty. 
So he and Slifer are both in the penitentiary, 
and will stay there for a term of years. 

“But do you know wiiat ‘I think of this 
gang? I think that both Wye, alias Bray, 
and Pleasants, alias somebody else, who was 
doubtless in the courthouse during the trial, 
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were both present at the robbery, and took 
part in it. Don’t you?” 

It was a shrewd guess, and, I am inclined 
to think, a correct one. So intricate and 
powerful are the combinations of rogues; and 
yet, how they sometimes betray themselves 
by a trifle! 


THE EXPRESS ROBBERS. 


Tue most trivial incidents will often lead 
to the detection of criminals, as was illus- 
trated in the case of the great Express Rob- 
bery of a quarter of a million that startled 
the country last summer. There were a good 
many detectives employed in ferreting out 
the guilty parties, and some of the newspapers 
gave some of them a great deal more credit 
than they did me; but I care little for that. 
Between you and me, I was the first man 
that got a clue to the robbers, and that was 
really what overhauled them in the end, 
after a three months’ chase all over the 
United States, with no end of telegraphing 
and secret working. 

That clue came by chance, as is very often 
the case. I was at the depot, waiting fora 
train that was to bring a man who had some 
innportant business for me. There was quite 
a crowd at the station, and during the ten 
minutes that I had to wait, I walked up and 
down the platform. There wasn’t the least 
reason that I then knew of for me to keep an 
eye out for anything or anybody; but the 
sequel will show that the ruling passion was 
as strong with me as ever. 

The lightning express for the east was to 
leave just as the train that I was waiting for 
came in. As I neared the end of the depot 
in my walk, I saw three men pass out and to 
the left of the doorway, together. I walked 
straight out after them, and saw them stand- 
ing close together, talking fast and eagerly. 
I gave a loud “hem!” to make them look up, 
which they all did, at once, and I saw their 
faces. It is unnecessary for me to describe 
them; I marked each of them at a glance, 
and saw that they were fellows who lived by 
their wits. When they saw me, they hastily 
withdrew along the side of the building, and 
{ passed into the depot again and resumed 
my walk. 

I had walked across the platform once, and ° 
when I turned to go back, I saw one of the 
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three men whom J had just left approaching 
me. Another of the three passed between 
us, so close to the first that he could have 
touched him with his outstretched hand; 
and although they looked directly into each 
other’s face there was no nod, no word, no 
sign or expression of recognition. I saw the 
three within the next five minutes, each man 
by himself, and meeting continually as they 
mixed with the crowd, but never betraying in 
any way that they were aught but entire 
strangers to each other. 

All this would seem strange to any one; 
but I understood it at once as the extra pre- 
caution of accomplished rascals, and I con- 
cluded that some deep and important game 
was afoot. As the whistle of the approach- 
ing train sounded, the bell of the departing 
one struck, and the conductor shouted “all 
aboard!” and watching now in earnest to see 
what became of these men, I saw them take 
the outgoing train from the side opposite the 
platform, each one entering a separate car. 

This was at five o'clock in the afternoon. 
The robbery was committed about one o'clock 
the ngxt morning, in the express car of this 
train, and the fact was discovered about day- 
break. Before a word was in print about it, 
1 was surnmoned by telegram to the head- 
quarters of the company, where I met a 
dozen more detectives that evening. 

Of course, the officer who telegraphed to 
me did not suspect that I was in possession 
of any knowledge on the subject; but when 
I sat down at that first secret anxious con- 
ference, and described the men whom. I had 
noticed at the depot at ——, and their actions, 
one of the detectives present who lived at a 
place a hundred miles away from the line, 
instantly recognized the description as that 
of three burglars well known to the police of 
his town. 

Some months afterwards the last of the 
three was captured by the aid of this clue, 
and with him the greater part of the money. 
They had worn masks or blackened their 
faces, for the robbery, and taken every pre- 
caution against detection; and it was re- 
markable, though not at all unusual in this 
kind of business, that their detection and 
capture, as well as the recovery of most of 
the money, should result from their meeting 
a total stranger at a distant city, eight hours 
before the rubbery. 
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A CHORAL SERVICE. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS, 


In a wide temple, open to the sun, 

A round of walls with galleries overrun, 

I saw a host of choristers in white, 

Ranged like great quiring angels, height on height, 
Who, from their lofty station, mid the gloom 

Of overhanging flowers, in sculptured bloom, 
Outpoured such floods of infinite sweet sound 
That all the founts of music seemed unbound 
And in quick golden currents eddying round! 
Each held against his breast some harp or lute 
Which he o’ersang with many a nobler note; 

Or through the trumpet poured melodious breath, 
Or made the flute speak what the spirit saith; 
While from huge organs mellow thunders broke, 
And unto this intent the music spoke: 


Glory to the First and the Last! 

Praise to the Eternal Light of Lights! 

Magnify him for his mercies past, 

Laud him in the depths and in the heights! 
Let all the orbs that roll 
Shout as a single soul, 
Let all the forests shake 

Their tressy heads and softest music make, 
And every silver rill 
Its path with praises fill, 
And the great oceans roll 

His name through sun and storm from pole to pole! 

For he is good, for he is great, 

He keeps on high his kingly state, 

He can destroy and recreate! 

Adore him ye who see his face, 

And we will answer, in our place, 

Who only see his sunswept sky 

And hear his winds and waters cry, 

And feel him faintly in the breast, 

And sleep and on his bosom rest! 


The music fluttered up and down, 
Now touched the temple’s marble floor, 
Now smote its arched and pillared crown, 
And now was heard no more. 
And then in nobler strains outbrake 
And to diviner purpose spake. 
While I, a mortal, stood to hear, 
And all my soul grew heavenly clear, 
From my uplifted spirit dropped 
The sorrows of mortality, 
And every gate of care was stopped 
By that prevailing harmony. 
It compassed all the mysteries 
Of man, and all he does and is; 
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His agonies that end in rest, 
His prayers that reach his Father’s breast, 


His spiral path through doubt and sin 

To those -kind arms that take -him in 

And sweetly all his being win. 

And then those singers passed above 

The scenes of mortal life and love, 

And breathed the unimagined bliss 

Of seraphs in their palaces! 

While thus they sang, their faces shone 

As if they had been shone upon 

By light.of neither moon nor sun, 

Light from the New Jerusalem’s 

High golden wall and plinth of gems! 

Adown ,their robes the splendor rolled, 

It fired their instruments of gold, 

And flushed the temple’s snowy floor, 

And then I saw and heard no more, 
For they were dream musicians every one, 


And with my morning sleep their songs and souls were gone! 


Ir was a dream of mine, from my child- 
hood, that my life’s blessing or it may be 
bane, would come to me from over this im- 
measurable, lonely, purple sea that sang and 
surged forever before my eyes, forever rest- 
less, forever changeful, as richly charged with 
splendid, exuberant yitality as the young 
eager heart which beat in my own bosom, 
and had its seasons of burning passion, and 
rosy exultation, and wild despair. 

And this was why in my early desolation 
and loneliness I stole away so often from the 
great house and the uncongenial fireside, and 
sought out strange eyries among the rocks, 
and hiding there, let the summer days go by, 
and fed my dreams by the splendors of the 
sea and sky, and the music of the waves. 

And so in this old fashion I grew up to 
womanhood, and one day my aunt said in her 
chilly dignified -way : 

“You are eighteen now, Vivia, and too old 
to spend your time idling on the shore as you 
have done.” 

She made a pause and I was silent. I 
knew my frigid, correct, unloving aunt disap- 
proved of me, but I was indifferent. What 
had she ever done to make my life beautiful 
to me? After a minute’s pause she said, 
still more sharply : 

“This mustn’t last much longer—not long 
after Max comes home.” 


FROM OVER SEA. 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


“Max!” 

She did not heed me. 

“You will have to entertain him till Lucia 
comes, I suppose, but then I shall get you a 
situation somewhere. You know you have 
no fortune!” 

Know it? Had she not told mea hundred 
times or more, thus taunting me with my 
obligation to her? So I was going to work 
for myself. That pleased me. Meanwhile I 
escaped from my aunt’s surveillance as soon 
as I could, and stole away to one of my 
favorite haunts to dream about this new life 
that was coming, and this unknown cousin 
Max, about whose figure I had woven a world 
of romances, whom I fancied a paladin of the 
nineteenth century, and wondered at and 
worshipped, while in my innocent girlish 
heart I wished that Heaven had made me 
such a man as he. For I knew that Max was 
to marry Lucia Trenholme—at least, my aunt 
meant that he should, and who ever ventured 
to controvert her desires? 

I sat and watched the white gulls flying 
overhead and the golden splendor of the sky 
fade out into misty gray, and never felt the 
change that was coming over the world till 
the slow solemn note of the sea dwelt on my 
ear—and not that alone, but also a weird, 
mysterious undertone, a wild eerie sob that 
was always heard at the cliffs before a storm. 
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“ Round Island erying for a storm,” the old 
sea-fairy people. 

This cry—like a human creature in des- 
perate plight—always chilled me with a fore- 
boding sense of coming woe, and I got up 
hastily, and turning, saw a tall knightly 
figure between me and the light. 

“Ah! Itis you then, and not a shadow or 
a wraith, to dissolve in a twinkling. I half ex- 
pected to see you vanish before my eyes. Do 
you know I was sent in search of you? A 
long chase you have led me!” And the fair 
brow wrinkled up sternly, and did its best to 
belie the smiling mouth and the luminous 
eyes. 

“T am very sorry,” I said, demurely. “But 
perhaps you were not sent in search of me.” 

He glanced over me hurriedly, and then 
smiled as if reassured. 

“Are you a mortal maiden ?” 

“T believe so!” 

“And do they call you Vivia Grey ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Then I am your cousin Max!” and he 
reached out his firm white hand to me. 

I clasped it and looked up to see what this 
cousin might be like, half afraid and wholly 
pleased. 

“Well, what do you think of me?” he said, 
gayly. 

“T like you very much.” 

“Thank you. AndI like you more than 
very much. Come!” 

I took a step forward and looked up at the 
sky as I did so. It was a ghastly spectacle— 
great clouds of adull ashen gray sweeping 
up to the zenith, and below, close to the 
horizon, a long bar of sullen smouldering 
red. And through all the thunder of the 
surf, I heard that weird cry. 

“Why do you shiver?” asked Max. I told 
him as I clung trembling to his arm. 

“I remember!” he said. “1 used to hear 
the story in my childhood. But what harm 
can come to you?” 

What indeed? A lonely giri, with no kin 
far or near, no soul to weep when the mould 
should cover her, no one to mourn though 
she broke her heart. I put this desolating 
thought into words. 

Max looked down at me. 

“Poor little girl!’ he said, in a tone of 
infinite softness. But the beautiful magnetic 
eyes said something kinder than that. Is not 
love possible at first sight? Can it not spring 
up full grown in an hour? 

Strange that in that moment I never 
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thought of Lucia! Afterwards she came to 
me, a black shadow between my love and me, 
from the sight of which I shut my eyes and 
went on dreaming. 

The weeks of that golden, delicious sum- 
mer passed, each an exquisite pearl, bound 
into a rosary of delight. We told them off 
one by one in a delirium of joy and love. 

At last my aunt looked upon us with 
uneasy eyes. She bestirred herself. 

One night the drawing-room was filled with 
the twilight and me only. I was waiting for 
Max—we were to walk together that night as 
usual. I heard his step in the room adjoin- 
ing, and half rose, but my aunt’s cold clear 
voice stayed me. 

“ Max, Lucia Trenholme is coming to-night. 
I wish you to drive over for her.” 

“ Lucia coming!” 

It was the ghost of his voice. I knew he 
felt the stab as'I did. I stole out, made my 
way down to the rocks, and wandered ab- 
sently about there, saying over and over again 
those words. 

Lucia coming! It was all over then, this 
dream of bliss, and delight, and infinite holy 
peace. Back to your solitude, poor heart! 
There is no love for you, no hope, nothing 
glad and sweet, nor the hope of anything. 

I did not weep. My heart lay too heavy in 
my bosom for the sweet relief of tears. I 
pitied myself with a tender compassion. So 
miserable, and only eighteen! So long before 
life could come to an end! 

The night darkened. At last a chill 
roused me. I rose to cross back to my home, 
My home! How cruel the words. But peer- 
ing through the gloom my heart suddenly 
stood still with terror. Only a great foaming 
waste of water, before and behind, a dim 
white line of foam, and afar off and inacces- 
sible as heaven the white walls of the house. 

Cut off by the tide! The cry rose to my 
lips, but it was only a whisper. I had ven- 
tured too far in my misery. Nay, not only 
was my return barred, but by-and-by the very 
rock on which I stood would be submerged. 

“T did not know death was to come so 
soon,” I said, piteously. After all, life is dear. 
When the blood is warm at one’s heart, when 
the impulses are fresh and the affections 
vivid, it is hard to die—to go down into the 
coldness and darkness of the grave. 

There was no help—none unless they 
should miss me at the house. If Max should 
thinkof me? Wasthat likely? No! While 
he was charmed by his new love, the cold 
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cruel sea would bear me away from his sight 
forever! 

A stupor fell upon me gradually. The 
slow minutes passed. By-and-by I seemed to 
hear sounds, as if in a confused dream, then I 
seemed to slip away, away on au illimitable 
sea. 

_ When I returned to myself I was in my 

own bed, and my aunt was bending over me, 
an unwonted expression of interest in her 
face. 

“ You're coming round, aint you, my dear?” 
she said, in a tone of greater kindness than 
she had ever used before. 

* What has happened ?” I asked, faintly. 

“You were cut off by the tide, child,” said 
my aunt. “It was a most imprudent thing 
to go so far out. If Max hadn’t missed you 
and insisted on going for you, you would 
surely have been swept away.” 

1 did not heed this much. The tones of 
the piano reached my ear. 

“Ts that Lucia playing?” I said. 

“Yes. She is a most lovely girl. But why 
do I talk of that? You are to take this 
powder and go to sleep.” 

I took the powder, but I did not go to sleep. 
Before morning I was delirious—praying, 
sobbing, begging to be taken away from the 
eold cruel waves, beseeching Max not to go 
away. 

So my nurse told me when after a long 
illness I came back to myself, the fever spent, 
and wasted to a skeleton. 

How much of my secret I betrayed I shall 
never know. There was a curious expression 
in my aunt’s face, and many times I caught 
her watching me in an odd furtive manner. 

“Why doesn’t Max come to see me?” I 
asked, one day. 

She smiled. 

“ Max is very much occupied with Lucia.” 

“ But he might come for a minute,” I said. 

She smiled again significantly, and I turned 
my face to the wall to hide the tears. I was 
too ill, too weak to reason. Only his neglect 
wounded me deeply. 

I had a slow, weary convalescence. The 
autumn wore away, and the pallid snows, the 
short sunless days of winter came, and at 
last I sat up. Lucia danced in and out occa- 
sionally, never to stay long because “ Max is 
sure to want me,” she would say. A superb 
vivacious blonde, splendid in beauty and ex- 
uberant life. I looked at the poor wasted 
skeleton face in the glass, and at the thin 
bony hands, and contrasted them with her, 
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No wonder he should love her. I fell into a 
state of apathy at last, and it was then that 
Max came. 

1 was cold to him, perhaps, and yet I did 
not mean it. I was just stupid with my 
sorrow, and he had hurt me cruelly. Max 
looked at me, a certain wistful tenderness in 
his face. If we could have been undisturbed! 
But Lucia came in, said I must not be ex- 
ciied, and drew him away. 

He never came again. Once I spoke of it. 

“Never mind, Vivia,” said my aunt. “One 
must excuse much to a man in love.” 

Weeks passed, and one day my aunt came 
into my room her face alight. 

“T have some good news, my dear.” 

“T know it,” 1 said, coldly. “ Max is en- 
gaged to Lucia. I congratulate you.” 

“You may well do so. It is a splendid 
match. In a week he accompanies her home, 
and they are to be married in a few weeks.” 

That week passed. On its last day the little 
colored maid of all work crept shyly into my 
chamber, and with great secrecy gave mea 
little note. 

“ For de Lord’s sake, Miss Vivia, write de 
answer quick ’fore missis catches me.” 

I read—* My dear Vivia! I cannot go 
away without seeing you. MayIcome to you 
to-night ?” 

Hot angry tears flowed asI read. Tocome 
to me so, after such long neglect! I took my 
pencil and wrote the single word “No” on 
the note and sent her back. 

They went away the next day. In a week 
or two more I crept down stairs. Spring 
came but no Max. Presently aunt was sent 
for to the wedding. I think for three months 
afterwards she talked every day of the mag- 
nificence of the trousseau, and the position 
and wealth of the Trenholmes. 

They went immediately abroad. 
wrote chatty letters and Max brief ones. All 
at once a blank of a month fell and my aunt 
was tortured by fear. Then there came a 
letter with broad black lines around it. 

“Open it, child. O, if my boy should be 
dead! O, iff should be punished so!” Her 
face was gray and old. She rocked back and 
forth in agony. I ran over the sheet. 

“Aunt, Lucia is dead,” I whispered, 
tremulously. 

“ Dead !” 

* Lucia—Lucia, aunt! Poor Lucia!” 

She laughed—a strange unnatural sound it 
was at which my blood curdled. 

“O aunt, don’t, pray don’t! 


Lucia 
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Max. Great Heaven, how Max will suffer!” 
God forgive me! I think I envied that 
poor dead girl because he would weep for her. 
“Max can get another wife, but I have no 
other son,” said my aunt, with something be- 
tween a laugh and a sob. She grew hysteri- 
cal after that, and I had to sit by her all night. 
“ Max will come home now,” said all our 
friends. Butnotso. When letters came they 
announced his intention to remain abroad yet. 
That was a strange, sad winter. About the 
middle of it my aunt was taken suddenly ill 
and died. It was a fearful shock to every one. 
Her lawyer wrote to Max, and I added a 
letter giving the particulars and a word or two 
of formal condolence. I got a ceremonious 
epistle of thanks in return, and an intimation 
also that I might still consider Cliff House my 
home. Bitter as it was I stayed. I was not 
strong, and indeed I had no other resource. 

How shall I write the history of the monot- 
onous two years that followed? Best leave it 
unsaid, and forget how they cnet their 
mark upon my life. 

“Miss Vivia,”’ said the one 
day, “I do wish you’d look over that desk of 
Mrs. Selwyn’s, and save the papers that are of 
any worth, and let me burn the rest. It’s 
getting an ill odor standing so long.” 

I undertook the task with reluctance. The 
desk had been examined by the lawyers for 
business documents, and there was nothing in 
it but old letters from Max to his mother. I 
read them over, and became absorbed in the 
reading. They showed me him as I knew 
him, fresh, winning, tender and true. As I 
returned one to its envelop a bit of folded 
paper slipped out. It was in his hand, and as 
I read it over I was only conscious of that 
fact. And yet it was a passionate declaration 
of his love for me—fervent and tender, too, like 
himself. A flash of a lover’s jealousy also. 
“What did it mean that he might not see 
me? Was his mother right? Was it true 
that I was indifferent to him? Perhaps I 
fancied that he cared for Lucia. But he had 
told his mother that he cared to win no 
woman’s love but mine. Would I send him 
one sweet word? IfI grudged him the com- 
fort he craved, then he should be certain my 
heart was set against him.” . 

I sat like one dumb while these words 
burned themselves into my brain. 

He had loved me then! He had not played 
at love-making for a summer pastime. He 
was my noble, chivalric Max—mine—I laid 
this happy thought to my heart. I brooded 


over it that night, and the next day I wrote 
to Max, only sending him the little note and 
telling him it had just come into my hands. 

I was not lonely now nor wretched. That 
love was company enough. But presently I 
began to wonder if he would come. There 
was nothing between us now, and though 
our way to happiness lay over graves we had 
wronged no one. And I hungered so to see 
his face once more. 

A wonth passed, and then came a night 
when the wind howled and keened about the 
house like a host of lost spirits, and through 
it all was the wail of measureless woe, the 
ominous forerunner of storm and sorrow 
which I remembered had belonged to that 
first meeting with Max. 

I got restless towards night, and I wrapped 
myself in my water-proof cloak and went out. 
Groups of people were gathered about on the 
beach, pale anxious women most of them, 
whose husbands were out in the little coast- 
ing vessels. No rain had fallen, but the sky 
was dun and angry, and the cannonade of the 
breakers was incessant and awful. 

“It is going to be a fearful storm, is it not?” 
I said, speaking very loud to one of the men. 

“T’m sure of it, ma’am! The island hasn’t 
cried so since the gale twenty years ago when ~ 
the Bella Donna came ashore.” 

I turned away sick at heart. I knew that 
story. The Bella Donna was from Spain—a 
beautiful, noble ship which went down in 
sight of the shore with its precious burden of 
human life. Was there any Bella Donna 
abroad for me, carrying my life and my hopes? 

I wandered about till midnight; then I had 
a great fire made in the drawing-room and 
sat by it along time. At last I fell off intoa 
disturbed sleep, in which I was tormented by 
dreams of a ship going to pieces and Max 
stretching out imploring hands to me in vain. 

Finally at some slight noise I started up 
broad awake. The dim gray day had come, 
and there stood Mrs. Dennett, the house- 
keeper, in my room. She was singularly pale 
and wan—or was it the sickly dull light? 

Tn an instant I was broad awake. 

“Dennett, what is it?” 

“The storm has made awful work in the 
night, Miss Vivia,” she said, solemnly. 

I devoured her face with my eyes, reading 
my woe there. 

“Dennett, Dennett! For the dear love of 
God don’t tell me Max was in it!” I 
shrieked. 

She began to sob. 
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“Poor Mr. Max! Don’t look so, Miss 
Vivia! It’s God’s will—and he looks O so 
peaceful—as if he knew. he was at home once 
more!” 

I gazed at her stonily an instant, then I 
went by her mechanically and made my way 
to the lower hall. 

Something lay there sheltered by a piece of 
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saileloth, which one of the men stepped up 
and reverently removed. 

O my lover, my noble, and beautiful, and 
true! That I should kiss you and you should 
not mind it, that I should weepand break my 
heart over you and you should lie passive and 
still! Beautiful precious gift brought to me 
over the sea. 


THE GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


ONE person thinks of an article or subject, 
another then endeavors to find out what the 
thought is; and this is done by asking 
questions, as to its nature and qualities. 

A third person is usually selected as um- 
pire, who is made acquainted with the sub- 
ject fixed on, and whose duty it is to see that 
all the answers shall be fair. These answers 
are not to be such as will be calculated to 
mislead; although, it will be observed that 
the wider they are from the mark, the more 
difficult will the guessing be rendered. 
Twenty questions and three guesses are 
alowed. We give two illustrations of the 
nature and method of the game. 

We will suppose the person has thought of 
an article, and the question thus begins: 

“Does it belong to the animal, vegetable 
or mineral kingdom ?” 

“ Composed of vegetable material.” 

“Ts it an article of food ?” 

“Ts it a manufactured article?” 

“It was.” 

“Then it does not now exist ?” 

“ No.” 

“Did it belong to ancient or modern 
times ?” 

“ Very ancient.” 

“ Do you allude to any particular thing or 
class ?” 

“To one particular thing.” 

“Was it useful or merely ornamental ?” 

“ Useful.” 

“Was it an article of dress?” 

“No.” 

“Was it soft or hard?” 

“ Hard.” 

“Was it a piece of furniture ?” 

“No.” 

“ Was it stationery ?” 

« No.” 

“Was it used as a conveyance?” 

« Yes.” 

“ By air, earth or water?” 


“ Water.” 

“Was it used for a special purpose ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Was it made before the flood ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then it must be Noah’s Ark.” 

“You are right—and guessed it with fifteen 
questions.” 

Then another person declares that he has 
a thought and desires to be questioned by 
one or more of the party, which can be one if 
they all agree to it; one then commenees with: 

“ Does it belong to the animal, vegetable or 
mineral kingdom?” 

“Vegetable.” 

“Ts it used for the table?” 

“ No.” 

“Ts it in its natural or prepared state ?” 

“ Prepared.” 

“ Does it pass through more than one pro- 
cess before it is finished ?” 

“Yes, several.” 

“Ts it useful or ornamental?” 

-“ Useful—but sometimes ornamental.” 

“Ts it used in this country?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Where can the original article be found ?” 

“In India. and the United States.” 

“Ts it cotton ?” 

“Cotton is the original article.” 

“Ts it an article of dress?” 

“No.” 

that you think of?” 

“ Class.” 

“ Do they vary in size?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Does one consist of several parts?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do they require any sewing?” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“ Have they covers ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts it books ?” 

“It is, and you gave but fourteen questions.” 


| | 
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SYL’S TALENT. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. — 


Tne fields were tarning brown, the pitiless 
wind was stripping the trees of their gay 
dresses, one melancholy robin piped plain- 
tively from the tall elm tree at the foot of 
the garden. The whole world was putting 
on sackcloth and ashes, it seemed to Syl, as 
she stood at the garden gate bidding Stephen 
Lawrence good-by. 

“Jt will only be for a little while,” he said, 
looking tenderly down into the tear-brimmed 
eyes. “Before you begin to think of spring, 
I shall come back—come back to claim my 
wife! Syl, darling, be true to me, whatever 
they say, whatever happens!” 

“T will,” answered Syl. 

“I will,” she murmured, over and over 
again to herself, watching him until the turn 
in the road hid him from her sight, “ what- 
ever happens, whatever they say!” 

“They” meant her mother and Aunt 
Jane; Aunt Jane, especially. The sitting- 
room door was ajar, and Syl heard her voice 
as she went into the house. 

“You have been very imprudent to allow 
her to go with him so much, Susan,” she 
said. “I never had any opinion of these city 
young men, that come along as sure as the 
summer does, to turn all the girls’ heads, and 
artists are always as poor as church mice, 
everybody knows. As for the notion he has 
got into Sylvia’s head that she has a wonder- 
ful talent for drawing, it is all sheer nonsense, 
of course. She’s got no money to pay to 
learn, and if she had, and could be a great 
artist, she couldn’t make so much money as 
she’ll have when she is Derrick Hurst’s wife, 
without the trouble of earning it. For my 
part, I am very glad that dreadful smooth- 
spoken Mr. Stephen Lawrence is going away, 
and I hope Sylvia has got a little common 
sense left, and wont insist upon writing to 
him. We must get her safely married to 
Derrick Hurst before Christmas! But I am 
sure I don’t know where her wedding outfit 
is to come from. ©, that we should have 
come to such poverty!” 

Syl didn’t care to bear any more. She 
stole softly up stairs to her room, and shut 
the door to put out the sound of the voices 
down stairs that it made her almost frantic 
to hear. It was not that she cared so much 
for what Aunt Jane said, for she was always 


sure to have something to worry and com- 
plain about; the slightest thing would do. 
Syl remembered wondering, when she was 
a very little girl, what Aunt Jane would 
do when she got to heaven, where there 
would be nothing to fret about. And that 
was before she had any real trouble. Now 
she wore widow’s weeds, and there were 
traces of suffering in her face. Six years 
before her husband had gone to California 
to seek his fortune. He was successful even 
beyond his expectations, and in a year start- 
ed for home with money enough, so he 
wrote, to make them all independent for 
life. But he never reached home. He was 
seen at Allston,a town only ten miles dis- 
tant, on a stormy winter night, and he was 
never seen again. He seemed to drop out of 
existence completely, then, leaving not the 
shadow of a trace behind; while at home 
they waited and watched for him in vain. 
The road from Allston was long and lonely, 
to be sure, and he was a careless man, and 
might have boasted of the money he was 
carrying home, but robbers were very uncom- 
mon there, and nobody had seen any stran- 
gers about. His disappearance created a 
great excitement for a time, and then was 
forgotten, as such things are, except by his 
wife*and sister—Syl’s mother—who waited 
and watched, and caught their breath at the 
sound of every footstep, in the long dreary 
nights and days, and grew sick at heart as 
the suspense settled down into a certainty 
that he would never come; and yet, not 
quite a certainty, for even now a sudden 
knock at the door, or a letter in an unknown 
handwriting, would make their hearts thrill. 

So, remembering Aunt Jane’s trouble, Syl 
tried to be patient with her continual com- 
plaints and her interference with all her af- 
fairs. But she did think she might be allow- 
ed to marry without her consent. Aunt 
Jane had a horror of poverty, and so had 
Syl’s mother, and poverty was knocking 
loudly at their door. Syl’s father had died 
when she was a baby, leaving his wife and 
child little beside the farm they lived on; 
and, wanting shrewd brains to take care of 
it, that little had dwindled rapidly away. 
Of late, the barvest had proved a failure 
every year, the farm was mortgaged at first, 
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then passed entirely out of their hands, and 
Aunt Jane declared they should all go to the 
poorhouse unless Syl married Derrick Hurst. 
Her mother said less, but Syl knew that her 
heart was as firmly set upon her marrying 
Derrick Hurst, as Aunt Jane’s was. Before 
Stephen Lawrence came, she had thought 
that she might some day do as they wished, 
if there were really no other way to keep 
them from starving, but now, not for worlds! 
not if they all had to beg their bread, she 
said to herself, every time she heard his name 
mentioned. She had never liked Derrick 
Hurst. She remembered him as a surly, ill- 
natured boy when they went to school to- 
gether; she had always preferred any one of 
the other boys for a cavalier, and been an- 
noyed and indignant when the girls teased 
her about him, for he always insisted upon 
drawing her on his sled, and brought her ap- 
ples and candy, and made himself her de- 
voted slave. He had never been a favorite 
in the village, until of late his evident pros- 
perity and wealth had made him popular. 
When his father died, seven or eight years 
before, they had been poor, everybody said; 
the farm on which they lived, three miles out 
of the village, was all “ruuning down,” and 
the house going to decay; and for two or 
three years afterwards Derrick had seemed 
to have no ambition to make things better. 
But all at once there was achange. Derrick 
went away to the city, and stayed neayly a 
year, and made money in fortunate specula- 
tions, people said. At any rate, the farm 
soon began to hold its own with the best 
farms in the country; and it was no wonder, 
the old farmers said, considering the money 
that was spent on it. The house was repair- 
ed, too, but now that was not fine enough for 
Derrick. His new house in the village was 
almost done—a stately mansion, with a 
French roof, and bay windows, and all mod- 
ern appurtenances, finer than anybody in 
Densboro’ had ever dreamed of having. 

And of this fair mansion Syl was invited 
to be mistress. A lucky girl, everybody said. 
There wasn’t another girl in Densboro’ who 
wouldn’t jump at the chance, even if there 
were some who would consider Derrick an 
incumbrance. One couldn’t expect to have 
such a position in life without some draw- 
backs. And Derrick was a fine fellow, with 
the dress and manners of a gentleman, and, 
if the Hursts had been a rather worthless 
drinking set, the Derricks, his ancestors on 
his mother’s side, were the first people in 
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the country. Of course, Syl had only been 
flirting with that artist from the city to tease 
Derrick; she was always a bit of a coquette, 
She would tiever be such a fool as to refuse 
Derrick. 

Syl bad refused Mr. Derrick Hurst, but he 
did not seem able to realize, any more than 
the rest of the village people, that she could 
be in earnest in declining such a position in 
life as he offered her, or else, as his face in- 
dicated, he was not the one to take no for 
an answer, not the one to accept defeat while 
there was a shadow of a chance of victory. 
And he said to himself, now, that he had 
more than the shadow of a chance of victory, 
with Aunt Jane and Syl’s mother on his side, 
and their farm in his hands. 

Syl walked her chamber floor, that after- 
noon, and considered what she should do. 
“Get her married to Derrick Hurst before 
Christmas, indeed!” Aunt Jane would see! 
And they would not go to the poorhouse, 
either. For had not Stephen Lawrence de- 
clared that she had wonderful talent, and, 
with the instruction he had given her, might 
paint pictures that would sell, might become, 
in time, a famous artist? Already Syl fan- 
cied herself presentiug the deed of the farm 
to her mother on her own wedding day—the 
day when she should be married to Stephen 
Lawrence, with scarcely a remonstrance even 
from Aunt Jave. For when she should be 
a millionaire, by her own labors, who would 
presume to dictate to her? And so Syl rear- 
ed her stately castle, and its foundations, in 
the talent that she felt and knew she possess- 
ed, looked so solid, that she would have 
laughed at anybody who called it a castle in 
the air. 

“It seems to me you were out a good 
while,” said Aunt Jane, when she went down 
stairs. “Mr. Hurst was up here to see you. 
I guess he'll come again this evening. I 
suppose you know that the rent is due, and 
there’s no way that I know of to pay it. It 
isn’t very pleasant to be dependent on any- 
body that you treat as you do Derrick Hurst” 

“We are not going to be dependent on 
Derrick Hurst. I have a way to pay the 
reut, aud I don’t think he will have to wait 
for it more than a month, at the most.” 

Aunt Jane opened her eyes wide. 

“O, you expect to earn the money by the 
exercise of your talent, I suppose!” she said, 
scornfully. 

“Yes,” said Syl, with 

“Well,” said Aunt 
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making a feint of wiping her eyes with her 
handkerchief, “if John had only lived, your 
mother and I shouldn’t be obliged to depend 
upon a silly heartless chit of a girl like you. 
Talent, fiddlestick!” she cried, removing her 
handkerchief as her wrath began to rise 
again, “ I'd rather have common sense enough 
to see which side my bread was buttered on, 
than all the talent in the world!” 

Syl withdrew from the contest then, for, 
however long it might last, Aunt Jane was 
always sure to have the last word. 

Derrick Hurst made his appearance that 
evening, with his black brows a little unbent 
from their usual frown; now that the coast 
was clear he was sure of winning. 

But the reception Syl gave him was any- 
thing but promising. “We shall ask you to 
wait only a little while longer for your rent, 
Mr. Hurst,” she said, with something of a 
grand air, and a tone that said, “of course, 
you could have come here only on business!” 

“Rent! don’t talk to me of rent!” he said, 
impatiently. “ You know I am glad and hap- 
py to have you live here as long as—until 
you come to live in my new house, with me, 
Syl!” 

The angry blood mounted to Syl’s fore- 
head, and her eyes flashed. “ That will nev- 
er be!” she Said, and left him for her mother 
and Aunt Jané@*to entertain, while she went 
to her own room, and“tried to forget her an- 
ger in the delights of carmine and cobalt. 

While Mr. Derrick Hurst, taking his home- 
ward way, said to himself, with an exclama- 
tion which he would not have cared to have 
Syl hear: 

“It will be! it shall be! and soon, too!” 

Syl’s first picture finished, for 
she put her whold soul info it, and worked 
night and day. She sent it to an art dealer 
in the nearest large city, and waited in anx- 
ious suspense to learn its fate, on which all 
her hopes depended. Stephen Lawrence had 
asked her to send it to him to sell, but she 
knew that if he were unable to sell it he 
would buy it himself to save her from disap- 
pointment, and let her think she had been 
successful. So she determined to win her 
way without help. It seemed an age to her 
before she heard from her picture. Then a 
brief discouraging letter came, Her picture 
was bold and somewhat original, but showed 
an unskilled hand. By years of study and 
practice she might win success, but now the 
market was crowded with pictures like banana 
which could find no sale. 
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So Syl’s castle erumbled, before. her eyes, 
utterly into ruins, soon, for Stephen Law- 
rence’s letters suddenly ceased. Syl was sure 
at first that he must be ill or dead, and kept 
on writing to him, in vain. Aunt Jane and 
her mother were loud in proclaiming that 
they had known, all the time, he was only 
flirting with Syl; he was poor, and, of course, 
was on the lookout for a rich wife; there 
were girls enough who could be fooled into 
marrying him, by his handsome face and his 
soft speeches, 

It was long before Syl doubted him; she 
conjured up a thousand things, probable and 
improbable, that might have prevented his 
writing. She never quite lost faith in him. 
But what was she to do? Her “mither 
pressed her sair,” as in the old song; disap- 
pointment and suspense had made her pale 
and ill, and the village people began 1.0w to 
shake their heads, and say that Syl Shepard 
was in love with that artist, after all, and was 
pining away on his account, and Syl was 
proud, and that was hard to bear; and, more 
than all, they were dependent on Derrick 
Hurst for shelter; by-and-by what would 
keep them from starving, now that ler talent 
had failed her? 

So it came to pass that Derrick Hurst 
went home one night triumphant, leaving , 
his betrothal ring on Syl’s finger. The new 
house was finished and ready for its mistress, 
and th@ Wedding was arranged to take place 
in thé last of Jauary. Aunt Jane, and Syl's 
mothér, and Derrick had arranged it, and 
Syl didnot e hint at adelay. She feign- 
ed an interest in her wedding preparations, 
and tried her best to be cheerful, even gay, 
for Syl was not one to wear her heart upon 
her sleeve. She knew that she could never 
forget Stephen \Lawrence, and that happy 
summer past, but she banished all thought of 
them, as much as possible, from her mind. 
But she coukl not give up her painting, 
though that recalled her teacher continually 
to her; it was her one consolation; the only 
way in which she could forget her sorrow, 
for a moment. 

It was only three weeks before the wedding 
day. There was to be a ball at Allston, and, 
after repeated urging from Derrick, Sy! had 
consented to go. She was the prettiest girl 
in Densboro’, and Derrick liked to display 
his conquest. To Syl, now, such gayeties 
were torture, and she was glad enough to 
find it a stormy day when she awoke. 

“La,” said Aunt Jane, “the storm wont 
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hurt you! You may be sure that Derrick 
wont mind it, for he is determined to show 
you to the Allston folks.” 

And Derrick didn’t mind, though the storm 
raged still more fiercely, as it drew towards 
night. Syl had been strangely nervous and 
excited all day. She felt a presentiment of 
something going to happen, whether good or 
ill she could not tell. And, though she 
laughed at her own folly, she could not rid 
herself of it. She was gay without an effort, 
and Aunt Jane and her mother agreed with 
Derrick Hurst that she had never looked so 
well in her life. She wore a white muslin 
dress, caught up with cherry ribbons over a 
cherry silk petticoat that had been Aunt 
Jane’s, in the days of her youthful gayeties, 
and the ribbons were not so bright as her 
cheeks. Even the long dreary ride through 
the storm to Alliston, with Derrick Hurst 
beside her, could not take away her spirits. 
When they passed the Hurst farm, which was 
out on the road to Allston, the great lonely 
old house made Syl shudder. There were 
pine trees around it, and they made such a 
lonesome moaning as the wind swept through 
them! She felt a thrill of thankfulness that 
that was not to be her home. Derrick’s 
mother was to live there still, after he was 
married and gone to his new house. She 
was very old, and never went outside the 
door. There were stories about Lshe had 
lost her mind, or was insanedll new 
exactly what was the matfer, for mobody 
except Derrick and his augt had seen her 
for years. The aunt, his fat er, Was 
to live with her still; she was a stern, hard- 
featured old woman, who never had lived 
and never would live in any house where 
she could not be mistress. Syl had only seen 
her once or twice—the Hursts had always 


lived in a solitary way, having very little to 
do with the village people—but from that 
slight acquaintance she had decided she 
could readily excuse her from living with her. 
Syl was the gayest of the gay at the ball, 
but it was only because of a nervous restless- 
ness that had nothing to do with happiness. 
The storm had increased with every hour 
‘after nightfall, and when they set out on 
their return it raged fearfully; the rain and 
sleet drove into the carriage so that Syl was 
drenched, the darkness was intense, and the 
horse stopped entirely every now and then, 
‘unable to struggle against the furious wind. 
“We may be able to get as far as my 
house,” Derrick said. “You cannot possibly 
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get home to-night. Aunt Joanna will take 
care of you, and give you some dry clothing.” 

At any other time the thought of passing 
the night in that house, that had always 
looked so dreary and ghostly to her, would 
have been insupportable to Syl, but now in 
the storm and darkness the light that stream- 
ed from its window looked cheery and invit- 
ing. Still, if it had been possible, she would 
have preferred to go home, and she was sure 
Derrick would have preferred to have her, 
for he always seemed averse to having her 
enter his house. 

But Aunt Joanna made an effort to relax 
her grim features into a smile, as she greeted 
her, and bustled about, with quite a show of 
hospitality, to get her some hot tea and dry 
clothing. But when she ushered her into 
the room where she was to sleep, Syl’s heart 
almost failed her. It was a great desolate 
room on the ground floor, with a damp un- 
inhabitable feeling, and looking as if nobody 
had entered it for years. The dust lay thick 
on the clumsy old-fashioned furniture, and 
the spiders had festooned their webs over the 
windows. Miss Joanna made some half- 
muttered apology for the uninviting aspect of 
the room; they so seldom had,company that 
she had fallen into the habit Of neglecting 
the rooms which they did not’ use. Even the 
wood fire, burning"im the open fireplace, did 
not take away anything of the dreary, uncan- 
ny look of the apartment, The shadows of 
the firelight took ghostly shapes on ‘the walls; 
outside the wind moaned and wailed through 


the pines like a human voice. 

Sleep would not come at Syl’s bidding. 
She lay and listened.to the wind, and watch- 
ed the wavering, on the wall that 
now were ghastly ditto faces, and now 
ghostly beckoning) hands, while the night 


wore slowly away. How€ould it be so long, 
she wondered, ten was almost gone when 
she left the ballroom in the Allston Hotel? 
Suddenly she heard slow soft footfalls in the 
hall, then the door of her room swung noise- 
lessly open. Syl was not sure whether she 


was awake or dreaming when she saw the 
figure that entered—a little old woman, with 
a yellow wrinkled face, and white hair falling 
around it. As she came béfore the fire, so 
that its light fell on her face, Syl recognized 
her. It was Derrick’s mother. She had seen 
her often in childhood, but she had changed 
fearfully since then. If she had seen her 
anywhere else she would not have known 
her, Syl said to herself. 
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She went up to the bed and looked keenly, 
yet with a sort’ of terror in her face, at Sy!. 
The blood grew cold in Syl’s veins, she had 
no strength to move or cry out. 

“ It isn’t him nor his ghost,” the old woman 
murmured. “ You needn’t be afraid; they 
wouldn’t kill a young girl like you. But 
there has been blood spiiled in this house—in 
this very room!” Her voice sank to a tragic 
whisper on the last words, and then she 
moaned ‘and wrung her hands, and paced up 
and down the room. 

Syl felt as if some horrible nightmare were 
upon her. And yet she knew it was reality; 
she was alone with this mad woman, and 
with no power to call for help. 

She came back to the bed soon, and bent 
her lips to Syl’s ear. 

“There’s blood on those walls beside the 
bed! They had it papered over, but paper 
wont stay on it; you can see how it has 
started off. I pulled up one corner the other 
day, and I saw the blood! Joanna doesn’t 
know that I come here; she would kill me if 
she did; she doesn’t like to come herself, and 
she isn’t afraid of anything earthly. But 
this room is full of ghosts! they are walking 
around here,.and crying and groaning all 
night. I you were one of them, at 
first. He te th John Lyford, with that 
great gash his tra and the blood 
streaming out—rivers “and rivers of blood! 
Isn’t it strange that he can come back, when 
he is buried so deep? way down at the bot- 
tom of the old well; you know where the 
old well is, out by the pine grove. They car- 
ried him out there—Derrick and Joanna. It 
was hard, when he was only three miles 
from home, wasn’sit? But the old well is 
deep, and nobody will ever know it! And 
Derrick is a rich mam, pow, you know, and 


nobody will ever know'Where John Lyford is. 
Derrick has built a new house; he don’t like 
to live here, because John Lyford’s ghost 
comes here, and he is going to marry John 
Lyford’s niece—little Syl Shepard. She don’t 
see the blood on his hands; nobody can see 
it but me, Joanna says; but there it is, drip- 
ping, dripping all the time!” 

She moaned and wrung her hands franti- 
cally, and then talked incoherently and ex- 
citedly. Syl, straining her ears to the utmost, 
could not catch an intelligible word. All her 
terror had vanished in the excitement of the 
fearful discovery she had made. Was it truth, 
or only the fancies of this disordered brain ? 

The gray light of dawn was just beginning 


to stream into the window, and the old wo- 
man took her departure, first coming to the 
bedside again, and looking, with that same 
terrified expression, at Syl, as if not yet sure 
that she was not a ghost. 

Syl was not bewildered nor frightened, now. 
She was filled with amazement and horror, 
but her brain had never been clearer. How 
plainly the story had been told! And there 
was not a shadow of doubt of its truth in her 
mind. A hundred trifles that.she had scarce- 
ly noticed before, crowded up in her memory 
to confirm the story. Derrick’s nervousness 
at unexpected sounds and footsteps, the sud- 
den pallor that had come over his face when, 
two or three times, she had spoken of the 
pine grove. And then this sudden wealth 
that had come to him—by speculation, he 
said. Poor Uncle John! coming home with 
his heart so full of joyful anticipations. And 
how near she had come to being a murderer's 
wife! Now the task of bringing the murder- 
er to justice devolved upon her, and how 
terrible the task! How little proof she had! 
Would anybody believe that what she had 
heard was anything more than the raving of 
an insane woman ? 

The wall paper had started off in one place, 
and Syl moved the bed away from it, taking 
care to make no noise, and then pulled it up; 
there was a faint dark stain on the plastered 
wall. re the paper off the whole length 


over them. A faintness and trembling seized 
Syl when she saw them, and a sudden terror. 
To get away from that house, never to see 
Derrick nor his aunt again, was all she cared 
for, She dressed herself hastily, determining 


to get away before they were awake. When 
he saw the torn paper would not Derrick 
know why she had gone? A sudden thought 
struck her. She would show him that she 
knew, and then, if it were true, he would 
never come near her again. 


Afterwards Syl thought that her brain 
must have been turned by that dreadful 
night’s experience, or she should never have 
done so wild a thing, never have had courage 
enough to do it, after what she had heard and 
saw. But then she did not stop to think after 
the idea came to her. 

She took a piece of charcoal from the 
smouldering fire, and drew on the plastering 
from which she had torn the paper, beside 
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those dark-red stains, a sketch—the edge of 
the pine grove, and the old well. She could 
see them, in the dim light of the early morn- 
ing, from the window, and she drew them, 
even with her rough materials, with almost 
startling accuracy. The work had a strange 
fascination for her; she put her whole soul 
into it, exulting in her ability as she had 
never done before. Was not her talent of 
some use to her, in spite of Aunt Jane’s 
sneers? Amidst the heap of stones around 
the well she drew a skull, grinning and 
ghastly. Before she had put the finishing 
touches to her picture she heard footsteps 
overhead. She stole out, unbarred the great 
front door softly, and ran swiftly, breathlessly, 
without a backward glance, towards home. 

The sun was shining brightly; there was no 
trace of the storm save in the drenched fields 
and muddy roads. Syl had put on her ball 
attire of the night before, and it was soon 
wet and draggled, but she flew on, never 
heeding it, fancying continually, in her terror, 
that she heard footsteps following her, Der- 
rick Hurst’s voice calling her. 

A mile away from home her path crossed 
the railroad track; it ran over a steep ascent 
that was hard to climb, and Syl was forced to 
pause to take breath. It was well that she 
did so, fur just then a puff of smoke through 
the trees told her that a train of cars was 
coming around the curve—the morning train 
that was due at Densboro’ at Seven clock. 
Her eyes wandered carelessly Blong 
as she waited, till sc fel upon 
something that made her sprifig for with 
acry of alarm. Only a few rods from where 
she stood the track had been torn up, for 
two or three yards, and thrown down over 
the embankment! Her frantic cries were 
unheard; the train came rushing along at 
lightning speed. Syl shut her eyes. There 
came a terrible crash, and then cries of terror 
and pain rang in her ears. All around her 
crushed and mangled forms were lying; one 
had fallen almost at her feet. She sank down 
beside it, with a cry that rang above all the 
others, when her eyes fell on the upturned 
face. For it was Stephen Lawrence’s face! 

“You here, Syl? you come down to meet 
me?” he murmured, with a gleam of gladness 
in his eyes. “My darling! I was sure you 
must be ill or dead, from your long silence! I 
would not believe you were false tome. I 
could not endure the suspense any longer, 
and soT came down. Why didn't you write?” 

“J haven't heard from you for months, 
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Stephen; only two or three times since you 
went away! I thought it was you who was 
false,” said Syl. And then there was no 
more time for explanations, and Stephen had 
no more strength to speak. Help had come 
from the village, and they were caring for 
the sufferers, as speedily as possible. But it 
seemed ages to Syl before Stephen was safely 
at ber own home. 

He was badly hurt, but he would live, was 
the doctor’s verdict, and Syl’s joy and thank- 
fulness knew no bounds when she thought, 
shudderingly, of what might have been, of 
four or five houses in Densboro’ that had 
been made desolate by the railroad accident, 
But, except by the sufferers, that was soon 
almost forgotten in a new sensation. 

Derrick Hurst and his Aunt Joanna had 


‘disappeared, leaving not the slightest clue to 


their whereabouts, and old Mrs. Hurst had 
wandered into the village, telling to every- 
body she met the story she had told to Syl. 
At first people treated the story as insane 
folly, but the disappearance of Derrick and 
his aunt put a new face upon the matter. 
The house was examined, and the stains and 
that strange picture found upon the wall, and 
then Syl told of her night's stay t there, and it 
became evident that the picture had driven 
Derrick Hurst away. When the well was 
searched and a skeleton found in it, there 
was no more doubt. “Large rewards were 
offered for his apprehension, but all in vain, 
and at last his property was all made over to 
Aunt Jane, to whom there was no doubt 
that it rightfully belonged. 

Years afterward a story found its way to 
Densboro’ that Derrick Hurst had died in 
California, and, dyisig, had. confessed his crime, 
and also that he caused the railroad ac- 
cident, learning that Stephen Lawrence was 
on the train, through his Jetters to Syl, which 
he had intercepted. 

But the news mattered little to anybody, 
now, except that perhaps Syl Lawrence mey 
have felt a little relief at knowing he was no 
longer in the world. Her husband is growing 
famous as an artist, but since that night Syl 
can never beer to touch a pencil, and Aunt 
Jane persists in saying that “the only good 
Syl’s talent ever did was to help a murderer 
to get rid of his just deserts;” but Syl an- 
swers that but for that she might never have 
come into possession of the wealth she so 


Values and enjoys, for Derrick Hurst's guilt 


might never have been proven if she had not 
frightened him away. 
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SINK OR SWIM: 
—OR,— 
HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF “LUCK AND PLUCK,” “RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CAPTAIN AND THE 8UPERCARGO. 


WueEN Harry was so treacherously thrown 
overboard by Jack Rodman, the supereargo 
was not on deck. He had been attacked by 
a violent headache, which had caused him to 
go below and “turn in,” in the hope of ob- 
taining a little sleep. In this he at length 
succeeded, and when Harry’s life was placed 
in jeopardy he was fast asleep. He did not 
wake up for an hour or more. Feeling re- 
freshed he got up and went on deck. He 
looked round as usual for Harry, but did not 
see him. His attention, however, was drawn 
to Tom Patch, who, good honest fellow, every 
now and then raised his rough hand to his 
eyes to brush away a tear. 

“What's the matter, Tom ?” asked the su- 
pereargo, for he had observed the rough sail- 
or’s partiality for Harry, and this had inclined 
him favorably towards him. 

“Is it you, Mr. Weldon?” said Tom, in a 
subdued tone. “I wish you’d been on deck 
an hour ago,” 

“ Why 2?” 


“Mayhaps you could have saved the poor 
lad.” 

“Saved whom?” asked the supercargo, 
suspecting at once that some harm had be- 
fallen Harry, bet not dreaming of the extent 
of his misfortune. 

“Tle fell overboard, or was thrown over, I 
can't justly say which.” 

“Whom do you mean ?” 

“Tarry Raymond.” 

“Good heavens! How long since?” 

“An hour and a half, maybe.” 

“And was nothing done to save him 9” 

“1 threw a plank when I heard him cry for 
help.” 

“And where was the eaptain when this 
happened ?” asked Weldon, suspicicusly. 

“Tn his cabin. I went down to tell him, 
and ask to have a boat lowered to save the 
poor lad, but he swore that if he was care- 
less enough to fall overboard he must save 
himself.” 

The supercargo was not an excitable man, 
but rather mild and pacific in his disposition, 
but when he heard of the eold-blooded man- 
ner in which Captain Brandon had refused 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1360, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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help to the drowning boy, he was filled with he lowered his pretensions. So in the pres- 
ajust indignation, which he was unable to ent case, it startled him to be told that in 
conceal. failing to take means for the rescue of Harry, 

“Where is Captain Brandon?” he asked, he had been accessory to a murder, and he 

in a quick stern voice, so unusual to him began to have undefined apprehensions of 
that Tom looked up in surprise. the possible consequences of his neglect. Ie 

“In his cabin, Mr. Weldon. He gave or- thought it best to exculpate himself. 

ders that he should not be disturbed.” “Walk in, Mr. Weldon, and sit down,” he 
“That for his orders!” returned the super- said. “We will talk this matter over. You 

cargo, snapping his fingers contemptuously. don’t understand all the circumstances.” 

“ He shall be disturbed, and he shal! answer “T hope I do not,-Captain Brandon,” said 

to me for his atrocious inhumanity!” And the young man, gravely. “I do not wish to 

Mr. Weldon hurried to the rear of the com- think so ill of you as I fear I must.” 

panion way. “The boy carelessly fell overboard,” com- 
“T didn’t think he had so much spirit,” menced the captain. 

said Tom, as he followed with his glance the “Are you sure he fell?” asked the super- 

retreating form of the supercargo,“he’s so cargo, significantly. 

mildlike, commonly. But I’m glad the poor “Of course he fell. How else could it be? 

lad’s got some one that'll dare to speak up I don’t understand you.” 

for him. I'd do it, but the captain ’d knock “It seems strange that he should be so 

me down with a marlin-spike, and put mein careless.” : 

irons, likely, if I did.” “That's the way of it. He didn’t deserve 

The captain’s attention was drawn to a_ tobe helped. Can I be expected to stop my 
quick imperative knock at the door of the ship every time a careless boy takes a notion 
cabin. to fall overboard ?” 

“Go away!” he growled. “I do not wish “When a human life is in jeopardy, Cap- 
to be disturbed.” tain Brandon, our duty is to save it if we can. 

The only answer was a succession of knocks I don’t envy the man who at such a time can 
still louder and more imperative. stop to inquire whether the danger is the 

“Tl fix him for his insolence, whoever he result of carelessness or not.” 
is,” the captain muttered, angrily, and walk- ©The supercargo spoke sternly, and the 
ing to the cabin door opened it himself. captain felt arraigned for his action, and this 

“What do you mean, Mr. Weldon?” he irritated him. 
demanded, in surprise and anger. “T have to think of my ship,” he said. 

The young man’s face was white with “In what way would it have injured the 
anger, and there was a suppressed fury in his ship, if you had lewered the boat for Harry?” 
tone, as he replied, “I come here, Captain “T cannot afford to lose time.” 

Brandon, to demand why you have sacrificed “Have you thought how much time the 

a human life, by refusing to make any effort poor boy has lost, whose life is probably a 

to save the boy Hurry Raymond.” sacrifice to your criminal negligence? A life 

“T am not responsible to you for what I which, in all probability, would have been 
do or decline to do, Mr. Weldon,” said Bran- prolonged to seventy, has been cut short at 
don, fiercely. “It is none of your business.” fifteen. Fifty-five years lost to save one hour 

“Tt is my business, Captain Brandon, and in the voyage of the Sea Eagle!” said Wel- 
the business of every man on board who has_ don, scornfully. 

a spark of humanity in his bosom.” “Tam not responsible to you, Mr. Weldon,” 
“You are insolent, sir.” said Brandon with irritation. “I acted, as I 
“Is this a time to choose words? You thought, for the best. I am the captain of 

have suffered that poor boy to perish when this ship, not you.” : 

you might have saved him,and in the eyesof “I am aware of that, Captain Brandon. 

Heaven you are responsible for his murder.” But you could not expect me to stand by, 
“ Murder!” and see a human life sacrificed without utter- 
Hartl:y Brandon was not a brave man. ing my earnest protest. Any life would be 

He was disposed to bully and threaten, when worth saving—the life of this bright manly 

he thought he could do it with safety, but boy more than most. His death lies at your 


when he was opposed in an intrepid and door.” 
fearless manner, his tone became milderand “You have said as much before,” said the 
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captain, sulkily. “If you have no more to 
say, I will trouble you to leave me to myself.” 

“T have something more to say,” said the 
supercargo, regarding the captain fixedly. “I 
am aware of the manner in which this boy 
was entrapped on board your vessel. What 
motive you had in carrying him away from 
home and friends, I do not know. You per- 
haps know, also,” the young man continued, 
“whether in leaving him to his sad fate, you 
are not influenced by a similar motive.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Weldon?” de- 
manded the captain, startled by the words 
and tone of the other. 

“T mean this: that in this whole affair 
there is something which I do not under- 
stand—something that has excited my sus- 
picions. I shall feel it my duty to report all 
that I know of it to the authorities at the 
first opportunity.” 

Brandon turned pale. He began to see 
that he had made a mistake, and exposed 
himself to grave suspicions. It would have 
been better, as he now perceived, to make a 
show of rescuing our hero. It would have 
been easy to secure failure by unnecessary 
delay. The threat of a legal investigation 
alarmed him, and he prepared to make an 
argument by which he might dispel, if possi- 
ble, the impression which had been created 
in the mind of the supercargo. But Mr. 
Weldon rose, and left the cabin hastily. The 
interview had been a most unsatisfactory 
one, and had only convinced him of what he 
feared—that the captain was in reality either 
glad to be rid of our hero, even by such 
means, or else indifferent to his fate. He 
was inclined to believe in the former theory. 
What he had said of laying the matter before 
the authorities, he was fully decided upon. 
Now the vehemence of his indignation gave 
place to a feeling of the deepest and most 
poignant sorrow for the loss of the boy who 
had unconsciously become very dear to him. 
He thought of his frank manly bearing, of 
his pleasant face, of his courtesy and polite- 
ness, and the warm and generous heart cf 
which he had shown himself to be possessed, 
and then of the terrible fate which had so 

unexpectedly overtaken him, and the tears 
rose unbidden to his eyes. By this time, 
doubtless, Harry was beyond human succor, 
and all that he could do was to drop a tear to 
his memory. He went up to Tom Patch, 
towards whom the sailor's evident grief for 
our hero’s fate had warmed his heart, and 
wrung his hand heartily. 
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“He was a noble boy, and his life has been 
shamefully sacrificed, Tom,” he said, “ but if 
I live, the man who has done this deed shall 
be punished.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,’ said Tom, whose voice was 
gruff with emotion, “I hope you'll stick to 
that. He was a brave lad, and the captain 
deserves to be pitched after him.” 

Mr. Weldon paced the deck till far into 
the night. Captain Brandon shut himself 
up in his cabin, and did not show himself till 
morning. He had made various advances 
towards the supercargo, whom he evidently 
desired to conciliate from prudential inten- 
tions, but the young man met him with a 
freezing formality, which showed him that all 
hopes in that direction were futile. 

So the Sea Eagle sped on its way, till at 
length it arrived at its destined port. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ADRIFT. 


Tue attack made upon our hero was so 
sudden and so rapidly executed that there 
was no opportunity for resistance. Before he 
well knew what had happened to him, he 
found himself struggling in the ocean. In- 
stinct led him to strike out. In response to 
his cry the plank was thrown overboard, as 
we know. He saw it and swam towards it. 
Fortunately he was an expert swimmer, and 
had no difficulty in reaching it. 

He got upon the plank and supported him- 
self by it. Then, for the first time, he was 
able to look towards the Sea Eagle. It was 
speeding away from him, mt rapidly, for 
there was a light wind, but surely. 

“Surely they will lower a boat for me,” 
thought our hero, anxiously. 

He had heard Tom Patch’s shout of en- 
couragement, and he knew Tom would not 
let him perish, if he could help it. He did 
not suspect that the captain would be inhu- 
man enough to refuse assistance. So he 
gazed anxiously, but still hopefully, at the 
receding ship, wondering why there was 
such a delay in getting out the boat. But 
when five minutes had elapsed, and, strain- 
ing his eyes in the uncertain light, he could 
see no preparations going forward for a res- 
cue, the thought flashed upon him in all its 
horror that he was to be left to his fate. 
And what a fate! Thousands of miles from 
home, adrift on the vast ocean, with only a 
plank between him and destruction. Could 
anything be more fearful? 
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At present the ocean was comparatively 
calm. There was little breeze, aud so no 
high waves were excited. He could float 
without any great difficulty in clinging to 
the plank. But this could not be expected 
to last. To-morrow the waves might sweep 
him from his sole refuge, and to certain de- 
struction. Besides, he had neither food nor 
drink. Even were he able to cling to the 
plank, hunger and thirst would soon make 
his condition insupportable. There was still 
another consideration. It would not do for 
him to sleep. Should he lose consciousness, 
his hold of the plank would of course relax, 
and he would be drowned. 

All these thoughts crowded upon our young 
hero, and hero though we call him, a feeling 
of bitter despair came to him. Was this to 
be the end of all his glowing hopes and bright 
anticipations of future prosperity? Was he 
never to see his mother and his little sister 
Katy again? He felt at this terrible moment 
how he loved them both, and anxious as he 
was for himself, with death staring him in 
the face, he could not help thinking how 
his death would affect these dear ones, and 
anxiously considered how they would be able 
to get along without him. When the prop- 
erty was gone, how would his mother get 
along? 

“O, if I could but live for mother and 
Katy!” thought the poor boy. “I would 
work for them without a murmur. But it is 
horrible to die in the wild ocean so far away 
from home.” 

He was not troubled by drowsiness, for in 
the tumult of his feelings he gould not have 
composed himself to sleep under any cir- 
cumstances. His mind was preternaturally 
active. Now he thought of his mother, now 
of his schoolmates, and his happy schooldays 
at the Vernon High School, of the many 
good times he had enjoyed hunting for nuts, 
or picking berries, or playing ball with the 
boys. Then he thought of Squire Turner, 
and wondered how he would feel when he 
heard of his death. Would he be glad that 
there was no more chance of his being ex- 
posed as the incendiary of his own building? 
Harry hardly knew what to think. It never 
occurred to him to suspect that Squire Tur- 
ner was responsible for his abduction, and 
for his present condition. 

So the night wore slowly away. When the 
first gray streaks of dawn broke upon the 
ocean, the Sea Eagle was more than fifty 
miles away. Harry was still wakeful. His 
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intense mental action had kept sleep at a 
distance. 

As soon as the light had increased a little 
he began to look about anxiously in every 
direction. There was one chance of life and 
he clung to that. He might be seen from 
some approaching vessel and picked up. This 
chance was small enough. The avenues of 
the ocean are so many and so broad that no 
ship can be depended upon to keep the course 
of another. What chance was there, in the 
brief time Harry could hope to hold out, that 
any vessel would come near enough for him 
to be seen and rescued ? 

But it is said that drowning men will 
cling to a straw, and Harry was in immedi- 
ate danger of drowning. His thoughts were 
fixed in all their intensity upon the remote 
contingency of a vessel’s passing. He almost 
forgot that he was hungry. But as the morn- 
ing advanced the craving for food made itself 
unpleasantly felt. There was a gnawing at 
his stomach (for he had eaten but lightly the 
evening before) which there was no chance 
of appeasing. Harry knew well that this 
feeling would grow stronger and stronger 
until it became so agonizing as to make life 
aburden. But there was always one relief, 
though a desperate one. He could release 
his hold of the plank, and sink down into 

the deep waves, which, merciless as they 
were, were more merciful than hunger and 
thirst, for while the first brings protracted 
agony, the last affords a speedy relief for all 
trouble. 

After a while thirst as well as hunger be- 
gan to torment him. The salt meat, which 
affords the staple of asailor’s diet, induces 
thirst more rapidly than ordinary food. So 
by noon his throat was parched with thirst. 
He felt the tantalizing character of his situa- 
tion; “ water, water everywhere, but- not a 
drop to drink.” He was half tempted to 
taste of the water in which he was immersed, 
but he knew that so far from affording relief, 
it would only entail additional suffering, and 
strong though the temptation was, he had 
the prudence and self-denial to forbear. 

Then, besides, partly owing to his sleepless- 
ness, his head began to throb with pain, and 
altogether the poor boy’s situation was be- 
coming desperate. It seemed as if his career 
was likely to terminate very speedily. 

While our hero is in this precarious condi- 
tion, we must for a brief time change the 
scene. 

Sailing steadily towards him, though he 
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knew it not, was the Australian packet-ship 
Rubicon, bound frota Liverpool to Melbourne. 
It was a pleasant day, and most of the 
passengers were on deck, enjoying the calm 
weather. Some had been seasick, but even 
those who were most inclined to be disturb- 
ed by this most disagreeable of maladies could 
find no good cause for keeping below on so 
pleasant a day. The sea was tranquil, the 
movement of the vessel calm and steady, and 
as such days are not often to be reckoned 
upon, the passengers determined to make 
the most of this. 

Among the passengers was David Lindsay, 
a gentleman of middle age, and his daughter 
Maud, a bright handsome girl of thirteen. 
Mr. Lindsay was a London merchant, who, 
partly for the benefit of his health, which 
had been affected by too great devotion to 
business, partly because he had business in- 
terests in Australia, had decided to go out to 
Melbourne on a visit. He had not at first 
proposed to take his daughter, considering 
ler too young, but she was an only child, 
and, as her mother was dead, had been treat- 
ed by her father more as a companion than 
is usual with girls of her age. So when her 
father mentioned his plan, Maud at once 
said confidently, “O, that will be charming, 
papa. How much I shall enjoy it!” 

“How much you will enjoy it,” repeated 
her father. “ Well, Maud, I can’t say that 
your remark is particularly complimentary 
to me.” 

“Why not?” asked Maud, innocently. 

“T tell you that I am going to Australia— 
a journey likely to keep me away from home 
a year, at least, and you are so ready to part 
with me that you say at once that it is 
charming.” 

“ But, papa,” said Maud, “ we shall not be 
separated at all.” 

“Tlow do you make that out?” 

“ Of course you are going to take me with 
you!” and Maud put a strong emphasis on 
the first two words. 

“ You seem to be pretty confident, consid- 
ering that such an idea never entered my 
head,” said her father. 


“What, papa! You don't mean to say 


that you thought of leaving me here in 
England 

“Certainly, my child.” 

“But you know, papa, I can’t stay away 
from you so long. I’m sure you're going to 
take me with you.” And she put her arms 
coaxingly around his neck. 
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“But what is to become of your education 
in the meantime, Maud ?” 

“O, that can wait.” 

“You dispose of that difficulty very easily,” 
said her father, ainused. 

“ Why you see, papa, I am not so terribly 
old. I’ve got plenty of time before me, so 
that I can spare a year, well enough. Be 
sides, I shall be learning something from ob 
servation. My governess says that there are 
two great sources of instruction; one of 
these is the study of books, and the other, 
and perhaps the more valuable of the two, is 
the right use of the faculty of observation.” 

In saying this she imitated the prim me- 
thodical tone of her governess, an elderly 
spinster, at whose little peculiarities Mr. 
Lindsay had often been secretly amused. 

He laughed outright at the excellent imi- 
tation given of Miss Pendleton’s manner, aad 
Maud saw that her suit was half won. 

“You ought to be a lawyer, Maud,” he 
said; “ you are so good at special pleading.” 

“That means that I am going, I suppose, 
papa?” said Maud, promptly. 

“Not so fast. I have got to think it over. 
I must ask Miss Pendleton what she thinks 
of it.” 

“If you do, papa, will you be kind enough 
to repeat that remark I made about the two 
sources of knowledge ?” 

“No, Maud, I don’t think I shall venture 
upon such a thing. However, I will take 
your request into consideration.” 

“Into a favorable consideration, papa.” 

“As to that, I cannot promise.” 

Maud, however, felt tolerably assured tBat 
she had gained her point, as indeed she had. 
Mr. Lindsay had been dreading his Austra 
lian trip, mainly because it would separate 
him from his daughter. Now he began to 
look forward to it with interest and pleasure. 
Strange to say, the thought of taking his 
daughter had never before occurred to him. 
Yet there seemed no good reason for not do- 
ing it. She was young, and there was plenty 
of time to obtain an education, as she had 
herself said. Besides, the remark of her 
governess had considerable truth in it. Ob- 
servation would be a valuable source of 
information. 

He consulted Miss Pendleton, offering her a 
year’s vacation on half salary, and found her 
very ready to accept it. It was many years 
that she had been teaching in different fami- 
lies, and the prospect of a year’s respite with 
such pecuniary inducements as would relieve 
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her from loss or anxiety was a pleasant one. 
It would enable her to visit the family of a 
married sister, and renew the familiar inter- 
course which her mode of life for many years 
had rendered impracticable. 

Se it happened that when the packet Rubi- 
con sailed, in the list of passengers were Mr. 
David Lindsay and daughter. 

Mr. Lindsay was seasick a fortnight, Maud 
scarcely at all.” The dismal hours in which 
he was a victim to this disagreeable com- 
plaint were made much less intolerable by 
the services and bright cheerful companion- 
ship of his daughter, so that the merchant 
more than once felt thankful that he had 
yielded to her entreaties, and made her the 
companion of his trip. 

Maud and her father were standing by the 
side of the vessel, looking out at the broad 
waste of waters, without any definite object 
in view. Suddenly Maud exclaimed, “ Papa, 
look there and tell me what you see!” 

She pointed to the east. He shook his 
head. “Your eyes are better than mine, 
Mand,” he said. “I can see nothing.” 

“ Papa,” she said, energetically, “I am sure 
I can see a boy in the water supported by a 
plank.” 

The captain was on deck with his spyglass. 
Mr. Lindsay went up to him and told him 
what Maud had said. He turned his glass 
in the direction indicated. 

“The young lady is right,” he said. “ It is 
a boy adrift upon a plank.” 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
NEW FRIENDS. 


“A poy adrift?” repeated Mr. Lindsay. 
“ How could he get into such a situation ?” 

“There may have been a wreck,” said the 
captain, “though I can see no other indica- 
tions of it,’ as through his glass he scanned 
the sea in the neighborhood of Harry. 

“You'll go after him, wont you, Captain 
Scott?” asked Maud, anxiously. 

“Certainly, my dear young lady, I will save 
him if I can.” 

“Tt must be so terible to be out in the sea 
with nothing but a plank to hold on to,” said 
Maud, sympathetically. “I hope he’ll hold 
on till we get there.” 

“ He lies nearly in our course. In twenty 
minutes we shall reach him.” 

Meanwhile Harry, scanning the sea anx- 
iously, had caught sight of the Rubicon. A 
wild thrill of hope stirred his heart. Here at 
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last was a chance of life. But would they see 
him? That was the momentous question. 
Had he anything by which he might attract 
attention ? 

He felt in his pocket, and drew out his 
handkerchief. Had it been dry, he could 
have waved it aloft. But it was dripping wet, 
and there was no wave to it. His spirits be- 
gan to sink. But there was one encourage- 
ment. The packet was heading for him. 
Though he might not be seen now, he would 
perhaps be able to attract attention when the 
ship drew near. 

Fifteen minutes passed in the most anxious 
suspense. How much depended on the next 
quarter of an hour! In that time it would be 
decided whether he should live or die. Al- 
ready he could discern the figures of the 
passengers. Was ita delusion? No, a little 
girl was waving her handkerchief to him. 
Ile was seen, he would be rescued. He be- 
came so weak in the tumult of bis sudden 
joy that he released his hold of the plank 
which had been his safeguard, and, as it 
proved, his deliverance. But he recovered 
from his weakness, and with renewed enerzy 
clung to the plank. 

Nearer and nearer came the Rubicon. He 
saw preparations for lowering a boat. The 
boat was in the water and four sturdy sailors 
impelled it towards him with vigorous strokes. 
Five minutes later he was helped into the 
boat, and a little later still he clambered on 
board the Rubicon, a silent prayer of thanks- 
giving in his heart to the Almighty Father 
for his providential rescue. 

“Well, my lad,” said Captain Scott, advane- 
ing towards him, “ you’ve had a pretty narrow 
escape. We don’t generally stop here to take 
in passengers.” 

“Captain,” said Harry, earnestly, “I thank 
you for saving my life. I couldn’t have held 
out much longer.” 

“No, I should think not. Tow came you 
in such a pickle? But I wont ask you to tell 
the story now. You're wet, and I suppose 
hungry.” 

Our hero admitted that he was both 
hungry and thirsty, having been without 
food or drink for nearly twenty-four hours. 

Luckily there was a boy on board of about 
Harry’s size. Our hero was supplied with a 
suit of his clothes which he found consider- 
ably more comfortable than the one he had 
on, which having been subjected to the action 
of the sea water for twenty hours was about 

as thoroughly drenched as it was possible for 
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clothes to be. After being provided with dry 
clothing, Harry’s other wants were attended 
to. A bowl of hot coffee and a plentiful 
supply of hearty food made him feel very 
much more at his ease. 

He was now called upon for his story. 
This he told frankly and without reservation 
to the captain and the passengers who had 
gathered about him. His manner was so 
modest, manly and self-possessed that no one 
for a moment questioned the truth of what 
he said, and all were prepossessed at once in 
his favor. 

“Well, youngster,” said Captain Scott, “it 
appears that you’ve had rather a rough ex- 
perience. I'll try to treat you a little better 

‘than did Captain Brandon. We sea captains 
are not all black sheep. There are some of 
us, I hope, that have common humanity.” 

Captain Scott himself was a bluif, hearty 
sailor with a large heart full of kindly im- 
pulses. In times of danger he was rough and 
dictatorial, as was perhaps necessary, but at 
other times he followed the dictates of a kind 
heart and generous nature, treating the 
sailors under his command so well that no 
one would leave him unless obliged to do so, 

Among those who listened with the great- 
est interest to Harry’s story was Maud Lind- 
say. When it was over she called her father 
aside. 

“Papa,” she said, I have a favor to ask.” 

“Well, puss ?” 

“T want you to be kind to this boby—Harry 
Raymond.” 

‘How do you want me to be kind to him ?” 

“T want you to pay his passage to Mel- 
bourne, and help him after he gets there.” 

“Whew, Maud! You seem to have taken 
a sudden interest in the young man. I sup- 
pose you will be wanting to marry him when 
we get to Melbourne.” 

“ Nonsense, papa,” said Maud, blushing. 

“ Tell me, then, why I should spend so much 
money on a stranger.” 

“You know you’ve got plenty of money, 
papa, and he has been very unfortunate. 
He's such a nice looking boy, too.” 

“I suppose if he were only unfortunate, 
and not nice looking—if he had red hair, and 
a face marked with the small pox, you would 
not be so anxious to have me help him 
along.” 

“ No, I don’t suppose I should feel quite so 
much interest in him,” Maud admitted. “Do 
you like homely persons as well as handsome 
ones, papa?” 
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“Why, that is rather a delicate question to 
ask. All I can say is, that I love you just as 
much as if you were good looking.” 

“That’s as much as to say I am not,” 
returned Maud. 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“But you meant so. However, everybody 
says I look like you; so, if I am homely, you 
are also.” 

“You've got me there, Maud,” said Mr. 
Lindsay, laughing. “After this I shall never 
dare to question your good looks.” 

“ You'll do as I want you to, then, papa?” 
said Maud, laying her hand with a coaxing 
gesture on her father’s arm. 

“T suppose I shall have to,” said her father, 
smiling. 

“That’s a good papa. I’ll kiss you now.” 

“T will submit to the infliction with as 
good a grace as possible,” said Mr. Lindsay, 
with a comic look of resignation. 

It will be perceived that the relations be- 
tween Mr. Lindsay and his daughter were 
more cordial and affectionate than is some- 
times the case. He had a warm, kindly 
nature, and the death of his wife had led him 
to centre all his love and all his hopes upon 
his daughter, who, we must acknowledge, was 
attractive and Jovable enough to justify any 
father’s love and pride. Warm-hearted and 
impulsive, she won the affection of all who 
surrounded her, and had even made a con- 
siderable impression upon the not very sus- 
ceptible heart of her straight-laced and prim 
governess, Miss Pendleton. 

Though he had made a playful opposition 
to the request of his daughter Mr. Lindsay 
was from the first favorably disposed towards 
granting it. He too had been pleased with 
the frank manly bearing of Harry Raymond, 
and had been interested in the history of his 
life. He felt impelled to help him, as he 
could well afford to do, and to make up to 
him for the frowning of Fortune by securing 
to him a more prosperous future. 

Accordingly he sought Captain Scott im- 
mediately after his interview with Maud. 

“] want to speak to you about this boy you 
have picked up, Captain Scott,” he com- 
menced. 

‘*T was just thinking about him myself. If 
I had anything for him to do, I would let 
him work his passage. As it is, I suppose I 
shall have to give it to him. But that wont 
set him right entirely. He'll land at Mel- 
bourne without a penny, with no means of 
reaching home.” 
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“T’ll relieve you from all anxiety on that 
point, captain. I’ve taken a fancy to the 
boy. You may charge me the amount of his 
passage money, and I’ll take care of him when 
we get to Melbourne.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lindsay, but if you'll do 
the last, I'll give him a free passage. I like 
the youngster myself, and am willing to do 
that much for him.” 

“Then suppose we call him, and let him 
know what we propose to do? No doubt he 
is feeling somewhat anxious about his 
future.” 

Harry, being summoned, presented himself. 
He had meanwhile learned the destination of 
the Rubicon, and had hardly made up his 
mind how to feel about it. Witha boy’s love 
of adventure and strange lands, he was fasci- 
nated by the thought of seeing Australia of 
which he had heard so much. Still he could 
not help reflecting that he would land penni- 
less, separated by half the earth’s circum- 
ference from his home and mother and sister 
whom he loved. Could he make a living in 
this strange land, of which he knew nothing, 
and could he ever earn money enough in ad- 
dition to pay for his homeward passage? 
These were questions which it was very easy 
to ask, but not quite so easy to answer. Still 
in spite of his doubts on this point his situa- 
tion was so much better than it had been, 
and he was so thankful for his deliverance 
from a terrible death, that he was disposed to 
regard the future hopefully. 

“Well, youngster,” said the captain, as our 
hero made his appearance, “I suppose you 
are ready to settle for your passage.” 

Harry smiled. 

“TI should like to,” he said, “but I haven’t 
got a cent.” 

“Then I don’t see but I shall have to throw 
you overboard again, eh, Mr. Lindsay ?” 

“Can’t I work my passage ?” suggested our 
hero. 

“ No, we are full-handed. However,as you 
can’t pay, I’ve about made up my mind to 
give you your passage free.” 


“You are very kind, Captain Scott,” said 
Harry. 

“ Quite welcome, my lad. Here's a gentle- 
man who will do more for you than I can.” 

“TI suppose you have felt some anxiety 
about how you will get along when you arrive 
at Melbourne?” said Mr. Lindsay. 

Harry admitted his anxiety. 

“You may lay aside all apprehensions, 
then. I will take care that you suffer for 
nothing, aud will see what I can do to put 
you in a way of earning your living.” 

“You are kinder to me than I deserve,” 
said our hero, surprised and grateful. 

“T do this at my daughter’s request,” said 
Mr. Lindsay. “She was the first to see you 
from the deck, and now she has asked me to 
interest myself in your favor.” 

Harry heard this with pleasure. He had 
noticed Maud Lindsay, and had been quite 
charmed by her bright attractive face, and it 
was pleasant to him to learn that she felt an 
interest in him. He expressed his gratitude 
to her. 

“Come with me,” said Mr. Lindsay, “and 
you shall thank her in person.” 

Harry accompanied his new friend with a 
degree of bashfulness, for he was not much 
accustomed to young ladies’ society. But he 
soon found himself at ease with Maud. She 
had numberless questions to ask which he 
took pleasure in answering. Then he too 
asked questions about London, where she 
had hitherto lived. So they got on excellent- 
ly together, and for the remainder of the 
voyage were almost inseparable. But upon 
the details of their growing friendship, how- 
ever interesting to the parties themselves, I 
have no room to speak. Sea-life is monoto- 
nous, and it may be as well passed over briefly. 
Enough to say that the weeks sped on, and 
at length one pleasant morning the Rubicon 
ascended the Yarra Yarra River, and the im- 
patient voyagers gazed with eager interest at 
the principal city in Australia which, with its 
handsome buildings and wide straight streets, 
now lay stretched out before them. 
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Tr might be supposed, by our young readers, 
that a great deal could not be said about the 
cat; but such is not the case. Tales of its 
affectionate disposition, its sagacity, its neat- 
ness, its patience, might be multiplied; while 
the reverence with which it has been regarded 
in some countries, and the superstitious fear 
with which it has been looked upon in others, 
actually border the realms of the marvellous 
and elicit our wonder and surprise. 

The origin of the domestic cat has not been 
ascertained. Some believe it to be from the 
wild cat, Felis catus; but there are so many 
reasons why this should not be so the learned 
in these matters have mostly abandoned that 
idea. I might say that the objections rest 
principally upon the fact, that it is always 
much smaller than the wild cat; whereas, 
according to the usual laws of domestication, 
it should be larger if derived from that source. 
Then again, those of the domesticated race 
forced into the wild state have had progeny 
that did not indicate any “ tendency to return 
to the type ef the true wild cat.” 

Another opinion has been entertained by 
naturalists, which is, that our household pet 
was derived from the Felis maniculata, or 
gloved cat of North Africa, a species discovered 
by Ruppell; but the learned paleontologist, 
Owen, has decided to the contrary by show- 
ing that the teeth differ in an essential degree. 
The ideas of the distinguished Mr. Darwin, 
on this subject, I am unable to give here. 

Our word cat probably comes from the 
Latin catus; and this last, I think, was de- 
rived from the Arabic. If this supposition be 
correct, it may lead us into the Orient for 
the birthplace of our little feline friend. We 
know, at least, that at a very remote period, 
the cat was regarded in Egypt with a respect 
that amounted almost to adoration; not 
merely for the animal per se, however, but as 
the representative of a principle or quality, 
found not elsewhere, but which must have 

come from the supreme Osiris. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago I descend- 
ed, with Rev. Mr. Eames and lady of Provi- 
dence, into one of those deep, dusty, under- 
ground cat-acombs which border the Nile; 
but our principal discoveries were piles of 
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broken pots and tainted rags and one single 
earthen jar containing an ibis. Mrs. Eames 
added the latter to her ample collection, but 
I believe both were lost on the way home. 
No cat was moused out of the mass of rub- 
bish—the dust of ages covered, us with a 
sacred shroud, that which young Egypt, in 
ancient days, had fondled and caressed. 
The goddess Sleep had folded in her -gentle 
arms, perchance for an eternal night, that 
which, from its wakeful, watchful mood in 
the hours of the stars, had once been dedi- 
cated to the moon. 

Regarding the cat in Britain in early times, 
there is curious evidence of its great rarity 
and value, in a Welsh law quoted by Pennant 
—“‘alaw of the reign of Howel the Good, 
who died in 938 A, D.—fixing the prices of 
cats according to their age and qualities, be- 
ginning with a price for a kitten before it 
could see, and enacting that if any one stole 
or killed the cat that guarded the prince’s 
granary, he was to forfeit a milk ewe, its 
fleece and lamb; or as much wheat as when 
poured on the cat suspended by its tail, the 
head touching the floor, would form a heap 
high enough to cover the tip of the tail.” 

The Chinese cat brings an involuntary 
smile to the lips of the children of the Occi- 
dent, because of its pendulous ears, while its 
remarkably soft glossy fur wins at once their 
favor. 

The Angora cats, which I have seen sitting 
on the counters of several of the glove and 
fancy-good shops of Paris, were large, beauti- 
ful and gentle, though what I am about to 
state ay seem to contradict the last assertion. 
I was, for a long time, in the habit of dining 
at a certain hour at a restaurant in the Rue 
Vivienne where there was one of these 
Angora cats. One day he attracted my 
notice by coming and sitting in a chair very 
near me. I paid him considerable attention, 
and ever after that, though I never saw him 
sitting near any one else, he came in the 
chair nearest to me that happened to be 
vacant. He seemed to wait for me, and single 
me out among the hundreds who came and 
went. One afternoon, the chair next to mine 


being occupied, he took the one on the oppo 
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site side of the table. Beneath the table I 
playfully extended my hand, but he so sud- 
denly seized it and I so suddenly withdrew it 
that the back of it along its whole extent was 
deeply cut as if with a sharp knife. He 
seemed much mortified by his mistake, went 
away and came no more. 

I know of an instance in the country where 
an American cat had two kit'ens, one white 
and one black. The white one being con- 
sidered the prettiest, was much more caressed 
than the other; but it was given toa farmer’s 
wife who wanted it, and who lived about a 
mile distant. Soon the black kitten was 
missing; and not long after the mother came 
bringing in her mouth the white one and laid 
it at the feet of its former mistress. The 
mother had, indeed, carried off the black one 
and exchanged it for the other; seeming to 
understand the difference in the appreciation 
which the family had exhibited. 

Like dogs, cats are jealous of attention paid 
to another of their species; though they have 
a different way of showing it. I once had a 
cat so old she had ceased to purr. A kitten 
accidentally came to the house who purred 
most vigorously. The old cat disappeared 
and did not return for three days—when the 
little one had departed—and then made great 
efforts to purr, herself, though she succeeded 
very indifferently. 

It is somewhat strange that cats have been 
objects of superstition in many countries, 
though it is more than probable that common 
origin may be credited for it all. In Italy, in 
the eleventh century, there was a society 
called Patarini. They met in their synagogues 
at the first watch of night, and having care- 
fully closed all the windows and doors, waited 
in silence till, it is said—though it may have 
been gravely reported to burlesque them—a 
black cat of extraordinary bigness descended 
among them by a rope. This animal they 
then kissed; and putting out the lights, com- 
mitted all manner of excesses. 

In the Reliquie Antique is a list of the 
“errors of the Waldenses,” taken from an 
English manuscript, in which occurs the 
statement that those fanatics worshipped the 
devil who appeared to them in the form of a 
cat. 

In 1232 and 1233, the Pope Gregory IX. 
issued two bulls against a sect in the north of 
Germany, known as Stedingers. They had 
assumed an independence which he did not 
like, and hence he commenced a crusade 


against them. Among other things he 
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charged them with having a toad to kiss 
when a novice was introduced, and that, after 
a banquet which followed other revolting 

ceremonies, there stepped out of a statue in 

the place of meeting an enormous black cat, 

which was to receive also the salutation of a 

kiss in a very indecent manner. 

In 1307, there were the most infamous 
charges possible made against the Knight 
Templars. Among others, it was stated that, 
“despite of the Saviour, they sometimes 
worshipped a cat.” 

At the witches Sabbath, which seems to 
have been an invention of the clergy, there 
were among many grotesque, ludicrous and 
vulgar scenes, one where all danced back to 
back, each one having a cat fastened to the 
tail of his shirt. 

In our own day, some people prophesy 
rainy weather from a cat washing its face. 
On board ship, also, the sailors predict a 
storm from the frolics of a cat, while one 
mewing colefully on the housetop is supposed 
to portend death or disaster. The greatest 
injustice has indeed almost always been done 
poor Tabby, and Buffon is partly to blame for 
a continuation of a malevolent disposition 
towards this domestic animal. 

Buffon entertained the opinion that the 
feline race was incapable of any affection; 
against this I must enter a protest, for I wish 
now to speak of my own pussy Thomas, 
recently deceased—* our cat.” 

Thomas was large, nearly all black with 
the exception of a pure white breast (indica- 
tive, it would seem, of purity within), and 
two white paws. His head was large and 
finely shaped; and his eyes were peculiarly 
mild, and with such a tender expression—in 
true keeping with his gentle disposition—one 
felt the same sadness in looking at thei one 
does in gazing into the eyes of a gazelle. Te 
hardly ever mewed, even when hungry, but 
he would sit by, and look at us till we divined 
his wants; or, he would lead the way to the 
cake closet, or entice some one by his winning 
ways to go with him into the garden in 
search of some one of the family who might 
be missing. He was taken ill, and one morn- 
ing when I let him up from the cellar, he 
gave two such slow, low, plaintive mews, 
that the very recollection of them brings tears 
to my eyes. He was ill, very ill, and he often 
came, when he knew I was seated with my 
book for the evening, and asked me to huld 
him. Thus I indulged him till the disease in 
his mouth became offensive, and 1 was 
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obliged to put him down from my lap. He 
never came again, but placed himself under 
the sofa where he could see us all—his large 
beautiful eyes turned often towards us with 
such a melancholy expression, pleading as it 
were for help, that our hearts were often 
most tenderly touched. Once I went to him 
and found that a large tear had rolled down 
his cheek. The next day he went away to 
die. We never saw him more, but I could 
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not but ask myself if the spirit of so gentle, 
loving, doci'e a creature could be annihi- 
lated. There is no such thing as death, 
say the philosophers; and I am prepared to 
believe—to believe that the all-wise Father 
will not quench in the hereafter that which, 
as a beautiful creation, has aided in the illus- 
tration of this life, and served to mark along 
the sands of time the footprints of his power, 
benevolence and wisdom. 


Tue stormy period which tested the rights 
of Stephen of Blois was sweeping over Eng- 
land, when in a turret chamber of Arundale 
Castle sat two ladies. Both were beautiful, 
both were characteristic of English beauty; 
although the eldest wore in her cheek the 
deep rose of Provence. 

Slight and elegant in figure, with a face 
whose ¢hiselled features might form the 
model for a sculptor, the shining mass of 
golden hair swept back from her brow with 
bands of pearl. Countess Alicia might well 
challenge cot or castle to produce her peer. 
Her slender form became the robe of azure 
that floated around her, and her small hands 
were tightly pressed, as though intense 
anxiety were preying upon her mind. 

Her companion was different in every re- 
spect. Tall and queenly in her figure, her 
fine head had that Grecian cast, which 
painters have chosen for their loveliest Ma- 
donnas. Eyes whose dark fire seemed to 
slumber beneath the long silken fringes; lips 
whose moulded curve spoke determination, 
seemed well fitted to her royal beauty. The 
braids of raven hair, amid which flashed a 
chain of jewels, gave her the appearance of 
Judith; while the excitement which gave a 
deeper flush to her cheek added to her 
charms. 

“Alas, Matilda! what shall we do?” said 
the countess, wringing her hands. 

“You will not give me up, Alicia!” said 
the dark beauty; “you will not deliver me to 
Blois!” 

“No, surely. O that my lord were here!” 
said the countess. “See, Matilda, how far 
yonder banners advance. Escape is im- 
possible.” 

“Alicia, call the spirit of thy race to aid 
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thee! Why this weakness, girl? For my- 
self—” She rose, and, drawing the mantle 
of crimson and gold around her tall figure, 
stepped forth on the baleony. “ For myself I 
will see Arundale turret lay in its moat ere 
Matilda Plantagenet will yield.” 

A long blast on a bugle interrupted their 
colloquy. 

“An envoy from the King of England craves 
audience,” said a page, entering the apart- 
ment. 

“Admit him, Elwin,” said Matilda; “we 
meet him in the hall. Come, Alicia,’ she 
said, taking the hand of the countess; “I am 
leader here, and bid thee rally to thy post.” 

A faint smile answered her as the countess, 
pale and trembling, followed her regal 
cousin. 

“Well, Sir Envoy, thine errand!” said 
Matilda, as she glanced at the noble, who, 
helmle-s, stood waiting to receive them. 

“ My master, the King of England,” replied 
the knight, “demands the surrender of the 
person of the Princess Matilda and the fort- 
ress, and that the Lady Alicia shall yield her- 
self his ward until her lord’s return. The 
sun now slants its beam; till it reddens the 
moat he waits. The oniy parley he will hold 
with the Lady Alicia, then, will be, Banners 
advance!” 

“Tell the Count of Blois,” said Matilda, 
“that the heiress of England tramples on his 
terms and defies his powers. Let him make 
terms to these proud bastions and he will 
claim like humble reply. Ten minutes, Sir 
Envoy, to reach thy ranks. What, ho! with- 
out there! Archers, man the wall! raise the 
bridge and drop the portcullis !” 

In dark clouds flew the cloth yard shafts, 
rockets flamed in the air, while burning 
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missiles hissed and flashed round turret and 
loophole The heavy blows of the knights 
on wicket and barbican—the shouts of the 
besiegers and the defiant cries of the besieged 
made a din and maddening turmoil which 
well might daunt the heart. Calm as a 
marble statue stood Matilda—her fine form 
shielded by a buckler—beside a narrow loop- 
hole. While beside her, her white face 
buried in her hands, kneeled Alicia. . 

For hours the roar and din increased, 
when, at length, as daylight deepened into 
darkness, red flashes of broad light and heavy 
dense clouds of smoke rolled past the narrow 
window. 

“The saints have pity! the castle is on 
fire!” cried the countess, springing to her 
feet; “ Matilda, we are lost!” 

The compressed lips, startled glance and 
pale cheek of her companion told that she 
shared in her fears, although she uttered no 
word, 

“Lady, the left wing burns; let me guide 
thee to the eastern postern. The conflict 
rages on the other side!” cried Elwin, 
bursting into the apartment. 

“Too late! too late!” said an aged priest, 
tottering forward. “Quick, dauglters—to 
the chapel !” 

Instinctively they followed. Before the 
altar lay a black coffin. The ladies started 
at sight of it. 
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“My daughters, there is no time to lose,” 
he said; “this strange litter must be thy 
defence.” 

Matil.Ja stepped back. 

“Nay, thou must—close thy life and our 
hopes are lost.” 

She gave the priest her hand, and in a 
moment was extended in the coffin. He 
threw a black cloth over it, while Alicia en. 
veloped herself in a heavy veil; then at a 
sign, two archers lifted the chest, while, 
drearily muttering a sort of chant, the priest 
and Alicia followed. At the postern they 
were met by the English yeomen, who 
stepped back as the doleful train passed by, 
bending their heads to the murmured 
blessing of the priest. 

Little more remains to be told. Safely 
Matilda passed the English lines, and when, 
after some hours, she was permitted to leave 
her strange refuge, she found herself sur- 
rounded by a band of Norman nobles, Es- 
corted by their proud array, she safely 
reached the coast, anJ, in the convent of 
Montpelier, a veiled votress, laid beside the 
high altar the emblems of regal pride—a 
crown and sceptre—while, in the pale and 
saintly abbess, Ursula, one could hardly 
recoguize the queenly Matilda Plantagenet. 
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Like the sentry-box that stood 
By the Moldau’s haunted flood, 
Every closet where we dwell 
Holds a phantom sentinel. 


With no weapon in its hands, 
Blankly staring, there it stands— 
Stands alike in rain or shine, 
Never asking countersign. 


Never will the creaking stair 
Tell us of its presence there; 
Never will its shadow fall 
On the sunny floor or wall. 


It will neither bake nor brew, 
As the brownies often do; 
Neither like a goblin go 

When the cock begins to crow. 


*Tis a secret or a fear 
That is ever lurking near; 


*Tis the mummy of a crime 
In the catacombs of Time; 


*Tis whatever feared the light 
Or is hidden from the sight; 
*Tis the mute accuser that 

In the chair of Banquo sat. 


We, like harlequins, assume 

Cap and bells that mock our doom, 
With the heart’s-ease in our wreath 
And a breaking heart beneath. 


For the iron mask of life 

Hides the husband from the wife; 
Tragedy but little means 

Until played behind the scenes. 


But if thou hast only wrought 
What the golden rule has taught, 
Then that skeleton will be 

As a welcome guest to thee. 
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BLANCMANGE.—To one ounce of picked 
jsinglass, put a pint of water, boil it till the 
isinglass is melted, with a bit of cinnamon; put 
to it three-quarters of a pint of cream, two 
ounces of sweet almonds, six bitter ones 
blanched and beaten, a bit of lemon-peel, 
sweeten it, stir it over the fire, let it boil, strain 
and let it cool, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, 
aud put into moulds; garnish to your fancy. 
Blancmange may be colored green by adding 
spinach-juice; red, by a bit of cochineal in 
brandy, let it stand half an hour and strain it; 
yellow with saffron. 


Beer STEAK, Dressep.—Cut thin steaks, 
longer than they are broad, off a rump; beat 
them with a rolling-pin; season them with 
pepper, salt, and finely minced onion; roll and 
tie them with a thread; cut them even at the 
ends; fry them brown with a little batter; 
make a sauce with a piece of butter browned 
with flour, some gravy or water, a minced 
onion, pepper and salt. Boil it, and add the 
steaks, and let them stew an hour. Before 
serving, add some mushroom catchup, and take 
off the threads, 


Atmonp CAKE.—Blanch half a pound of 
sweet, und three ounces of ljtter almonds; 
pound them to a paste in a mortar with orange- 
flower water; add half a pound of sifted loaf 
sugar, and a little brandy; whisk separately, 
for half an hour, the whites and yolks of 
twenty eggs, add the yolks to the almonds and 
sugar, and then stir in the whites, and beat 
them all well together, Butter a tin pan, sift 
bread raspings over it, put the cake into it, 
over the top of which strew sifted loaf sugar. 
Bake it in a quick oven for half or three 
quarters of an hour. 


Yeast Cakes.—Take a pound of flour, two 
pounds of currants, washed and picked, a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, a quarter of 
4 pound of Lisbon sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of citron and candied orange-peel cut into 
slices, cinnamon and mace, a small quantity of 
each pounded and sifted. Make a hole in the 
ingredients, put in a gill of sweet wine, a 
little warm milk, mix all together, fill a hoop 
with it, let it remain till it rises, and bake it. 


YorKsHIRE CAKB8s.—Take two pounds of 
flour, and mix with it four ounces of butter, 
melted in a pint of good milk, three spoonfuls 
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. of yeast, and two eggs; beat all well together, 
and let it rise; then knead it, and make it into 
cakes; let them rise on tins before you bake, 
which doin aslowoven. Another sort is made 
as above, leaving out the butter. The first is 
shorter, the last lighter. 


CaRAWAY CAKES.—Three quarters of a 
pound of flour, half a pound of butter well 
rubbed into it, a quarter of a pound of sifted 
loaf sugar, and @ome caraway seeds; make 
these into a stiff paste with a little cold water, 
roll it out two or three times, cut it into round 
cakes, prick them, and bake them upon floured 
tins. For a change, currants may be substi- 
tuted for the caraway seeds, 


Biscurr CaAKkE.—One pound of flour, five 
eggs well-beaten and strained, eight ounces of 
sugar, a little rose or orange-flower water, beat 
the whole thoroughly, and bake it for one 
hour, 


BRENTFORD ROLis.—Mix with two pounds 
of flour a little salt, two ounces of sifted sugar, 
four ounces of butter, and two eggs beaten with 
two spoonfuls of yeast, and about a pint of 
milk; knead the dough well, and set it to rise 
before the fire. Make twelve rolls, butter tia 
plates, and set them before the fire again to 
rise. When of a proper size, beke them for 
half an hour. 


LEMONADE.—To a gallon of water add some 
cinnamon and cloves, plenty of orange and 
plenty of lemon-juice, and a bit of the peel of 
each; sweeten well with loaf sugar, and whisk 
it with the whites of six eggs, and the yolk of 
one; give it a boil, and then let it simmer for 
ten minutes; then run it through a jelly-bag, 
and let it stand until cold, before it is drank. 


LEMONADE TRANSPARENT.—The peel of four- 
teen lemons having been soaked in two quarts 
of water for two hours, their juice, one pound 
and a half of sugar, and a quart of white wine, 
are to be added; a quart of new milk, made 
boiling hot, is then to be mixed with it, and 
when it has stood an hour, it is to be strained 
through a jelly-bag till it runs clear. 


InptAn CakE.—Take three cups of Indian 
meal, two cups of flour, one half a teacup of 
molasses, a little salt, one teaspoonful of 
salzratus, and mix them with cold water. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Dave C—— is one of that inimitably cool, 
audacious class of men who will, without the 
least hesitation in the world, go anywhere and 
do anything of which they are capable, without 
regard to “time, place, degree or manner.” 
Happening in a Western capital during the 
session of the Legislature, he heard some of his 
acquaintances complaining at the breakfast 
table of the unnecessary severity with which 
the sergeant at arms enforced the rule exclud- 
ing all others than members from the floor. It 
seemed that the rule was one of long standing, 
but that until the session then in progress the 
indulgences of the officers had allowed it to be 
evaded in some cases. Now, however, it was 
being rigidly enforced; and the remarks that 
Dave heard about the arrogance and insolence 
of this new incumbent, dressed in “a little 
brief authority,” were strong and bitter. 

“T think he’ll admit me,”’ Dave observed. 

“TI think he wont,” was the positive re- 
joinder. “I saw him turn away a United 
States senator and an ex-governor yesterday, 
to say nothing of the best people of the city.” 

“ Bet you $10 that I go in,” said Dave; and 
the money was immediately put up. After 
breakfast Dave strolled over to the state house, 
with the others following, curious to see the re- 
sult of his attempt. Assuming an important 
and knowing look, our adventurer presented 
himself at the door of the hall with several 
members who were about entering; but the 
lynx-eyed sergeant failed to recognize him as 
a member, and stopped him with the 
salutation: 

“T say, sir, who are you?” 

“Dave C——., sir,’ was the response. 

“O, you are, are you?” sneered the mace- 
bearer. “Have I seen you here before, I'd like 
to know?” 

“Very likely, very likely,” replied Dave, in 
his brisk easy way. “I think you have; but 
I’ve met so many small men about here that I 
can’t say for certain.” 

The official stood aghast at the nonchalant 
impudence of the reply, and Dave elbowed his 
way in, and won his bet. 


If you live in Africa, you have to be mighty 
particular to observe the little points of 
etiquette which are the rule in the royal courts 
there. In one of the kingdoms, any man who 
comes into the presence of the angust sovereign 
without a full-dress costume—that is, a straw 


hat and a skewer through his nose—has his 
head chucked into a waste-basket before he 
knows what’s the matter. 

The duties of a courtier’s toilet are not 
arduous; but they are to be studied up care- 
fully; and they differ so much in various 
places. Now at Queen Victoria’s receptions 
the above dress would not do at all, 

We have this assurance from a prominent 
diplomat, and it may be relied on. He says 
that the queen wouldn’t like it at all, but would 
get right down mad about it. Singular, isn’t 
it? But no two nations do these things exactly 
alike. 


They have a curious vernacular way down 
in the old North State, as the upper Carolina 
is familiarly called. A distinguished legal 
gentleman from that vicinity once told a story 
concerning a witness whom he was examining 
in a country circuit. He had asked how a 
certain fight had commenced, and the witness 
was requested to state the exact particulars, he 
having been an observer of the entire affair. 

“ Well, your honor,” said he, “ this is the way 
it was. Pete was standing by the horse shed, 
and you see Jim comes right up, shucks him- 
self, stacks his*rags, and pitches into his 
combustibles.” 

Now, isn’t that a graphic description of strip- 
ping for a fight? On another of his circuits he 
met with a very precise witness, who made a 
nice distinction on the shade of lying. The 
question was as to the veracity of another 
witness, and he was asked if the other was not 
a notorious liar, 

“Why,” said he, rolling an immense quid of 
tobacco in his mouth, “ not exactly so; but he 
is what I call an intermittent liar.” 


A correspondent tells a story of a rural phi- 
losopher who had somewhat advanced in years 
without hearing much of the mysteries of 
nature. What knowledge the old: gentleman 
had gleaned was entirely independent of 
science. He did not know whether a micro- 
scope was “something to eat or a new-fangled 
machine for farming.” A young friend, fresh 
from school, once paid him a visit, and was 
very anxious to enlighten the old man on the 
wonders of the microscope, a specimen of 
which he carried about. While the old phi- 
losopher was making a frugal meal in the field 
at noon, the youth produced his microscope, 
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and explained its operation, which he illus- 
trated by showing its power upon several bugs 
and divers minute atoms of animate matter on 
hand, To his surprise the aged pupil did not 
manifest much astonishment, and stung by 
indifference he detailed to him how many 
score of living creatures he devoured at every 
mouthful, and each drop that quenched his 
thirst. As his hearer was skeptical, to prove 
the fact, the boy snatched from his hand a 
chunk of rich cheese which he was devouring, 
and placing it under the magnifier, the mass 
of wriggling animalcule was triumphantly 
pointed at. The old man gazed upon the sight 
indifferently, and, at length with the utmost 
nonchalance, took another huge bite. 

“Don’t!” exclaimed the boy, “don’t you see 
‘em! See ’em squirm and wriggle!” 

“Let ’em squirm and wriggle!” said the 
philosopher, munching away calmly, they've 
got the worst on’t! ef they kin stan’ it, I kin;” 
and he deliberately finished his meal. 


Doctor B—— was very fond of his dram and 
his “ little game of poker.” One Sunday morn- 
ing, riding (pretty well filled with the “ extract 
of corn”) through Central City, on his way to 
his home in Missouri City, he passed a Jew 
selling “a few tricks” at auction on the public 
street. A happy thought occurred to him. 
. He turned back, alighted from his horse, 
mounted the dry goods box occupied by the 
Jew, and to the unutterable consternation of 
the perplexed Israelite commenced a homily 
to the surrounding crowd on the wickedness of 
such business transactions on the holy day. 
After he had finished he remounted his horse; 
and riding slowly away, muttered to himself: 

“ Now having done that duty as a Christian, 
Ican with a clear conscience play poker the 
rest of the day, as none but a Christian can.” 

At night he had lost upwards of two hundred 
dollars, Returning home, his wife naturally 
asked him where he had been all day. 

“T have preached a sermon,” he replied, 
“and distributed two hundred dollars among 
three or four charitable institutions!” 


A New York correspondent gives the follow- 
ing tough story: 

There is a woman in the town of Harmony, 
Chautauquacounty, N. Y., who has not spoken 
to her husband in twenty-one years. In the 
year 1849 her husband contradicted her harshly 
in the presence of company, and she threatened 
that if he did not behave better towards her 
she never would speak to him again. He re- 
torted that he wished she wouldn't; and she 
has not since then spoken to him. They have 
continued to live together peacefully, and 
during the long silence have had several 


children, Everything goes on at their house 
as usual with farmers. The husband is at- 
tentive, and does his conversing with his wife 
through one of the children. For instance, he 
will ask a child at the table, “ will your mother 
have some more meat?” Or, at another time, 
“is your mother going to town with me to- 
day?” The family is wealthy, and belongs to 
the better class of Chautauqua farmers and 
respectable citizens, 


An amusing colloquy came off at a supper 
table on board of one of our Mississippi steam- 
boats between a Chicago exquisite, reeking 
with oil and cologne, who was cursing the 
waiters, assuming very consequential airs, and 
a raw Jonathan seated by his side, dressed in 
homespun. Turning to his vulgar friend, the 
former pointed his jewelled finger and said: 

“ Buttah, sah!” 

“Yes, I see it is,” coolly replied Jonathan. 

“Buttah, sah, I say!” fiercely repeated the 
dandy. 

“Yes sir, I know it—very good, and a first 
rate article.” 

“ Buttah, I tell you,” thundered the dandy, 
in still louder tones, as if he would annihilate 
him. 

“ Well, gosh all Jerusalem, what of it?’ now 
yelled the down caster, getting his dander up 
in turn, “ you don’t think I took it for lard, did 
you? You must be an everlasting darn fool, 
and, drat you, if you don’t shet up yer jaw, I'll 
butter my fists and cram them down your in- 
fernal throat. If you don’t hush, I'll get mad. 
Do you hear?” 


“Stranger, I want to leave my dog in this 
’ere office till the boat starts. I’m afraid 
somebody will steal him.” 

“You can’t do it,” said the clerk; “take him 
out.” 

“Well, stranger, that is cruel; but you're 
both dispositioned alike, and he’s kinder 
company for you.” 

“Take him out!” roared the clerk. 

“ Well, stranger, I don’t think you’re honest, 
and you want watching. Here, Dragon!” he 
said, to the dog. “Sit down here, and watch 
that fellow sharp!” and turning on his heel, 
said to the clerk, “ put him out, stranger, if he 
is troublesome.” 

The dog lay there till the boat started, 
watching and growling at cvery movement of 
the clerk, who gave him the better part of his 
office. 


An experienced old stager says, if you make 
love to a widow who has a daughter twenty 
years younger than herself, begin by declaring 
that you thought they were sisters. 
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A THOMAS CAT ON A SPREE. 


The family having left town, Mr. Thomas Cat occu- Tries on some of his mistress’s clothes, and imitates 
pies his leisure hours by a little play with the her dancing. 


canary bird. 


servants, and sells a few valuable 
articles. 


Imitates kitchen company to perfection. 
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delight neighborhood. 


